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HEN  the  term  "crime"  is  mentioned,  a  vast  field  of 
varied  areas  and  concepts  i^resents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
individnal — law  enforcement,  punishment,  rehabilitation,  proba- 
tion, parole,  and,  in  general,  a  whole  list  of  subjects  covering  the 
detection  of  the  criminal,  the  apprehension  of  the  criminal,  the 
conviction  of  the  criminal,  the  punisliment  and  possible  rehabili- 
tation of  the  criminal.  With  such  a  broad  field  before  us,  it  is  no 
small  wonder  that  the  weahh  of  literature  covering  crime  should 
prove,  at  times,  to  be  most  formidable;  yet,  sadly  enough,  all  too 
inadequate.  It  might  truly  be  said  with  respect  to  crime  and  law 
enforcement— "much  about  everything  and  little  about  anything." 
Therefore,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  note  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  the  area  of  crime  prevention  with  emphasis  upon 
good  law  enforcement.  Efficient  police  work  is  no  accident,  it  is 
the  result  of  many  somewhat  interrelated  factors.  Chief  among 
these  are  effective  police  education  programs. 

Officer  Frost,  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  police  education, 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  labors  and  research  in  this  field.  It 
has  not  been  easy.  Those  of  us  in  police  work  are  cognizant  of  the 
fact  that  effective  police  education  can  be  achieved  only  through 
a  definite  awareness  of  sound  law  enforcement  theories  and  what 
proves  to  be  just  as  important,  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
varied  and  complex  aspects  of  police  work.  Officer  Frost  is  no 
armchair  philosopher.  He  is  one  of  "Chicago's  Finest"  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  police  education  with  a  view  to  better  service 
and  protection  to  our  American  society  at  large.  His  theories  and 
research  in  this  field  are  readily  discernible  in  the  following  pages. 
His  loyalty  and  deep-rooted  practicality  are  best  noted  in  his 
"dedication."  These  fruits  of  his  labor  are  not  dedicated  to  a 
nationally  or  an  internationally  known  criminologist  or  educator, 
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but  rather  to  a  symbol  of  service  and  protection  to  the  commnnit)- 
— his  pohceman  father. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  of  us  engaged  in  police  administration, 
and  particularly,  police  education,  will  recognize  this  much- 
needed  volume  for  what  it  so  clearly  is — A  Forward  Look  in 

Police  Education. 

Timothy  J.  O'Connor 

Commissioner 

Chicago  Police  DeiDartment 
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.HE  priiiiai\  step  in  undertaking  the  writing  of  a  text- 
book is  detemiining  the  need  for  such  a  work.  As  we  examine  the 
present  and  contemphite  the  future,  we  must  review  the  past. 
The  progress  of  the  American  pioneer — whether  he  be  frontiers- 
man or  criminologist — has  been  the  instrumentahty  of  our  na- 
tion's progress  and  success.  By  today's  standards,  the  early  police 
education  programs  leave  much  to  be  desired.  However,  the 
comparison  is  unfair  as  the  essence  of  Americanism  is  progress 
and  todav's  methodology  already  is  passe  if  we  compare  it  with 
tomorrow's.  The  contribution  that  the  early  Police  Educators 
have  made  should  not  be  scoffed  at  because  progress  and  improve- 
ment are  contingent  upon  simple  beginnings.  Those  close  to  the 
scene  have  witnessed  a  tremendous  transition  in  Police  Educa- 
tion within  recent  years.  Gradually,  the  police  programs  have 
expanded  to  the  college  campus  and  the  National  Academy  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Today,  everyone  in  the  poUce  field  is  eager 
and  desirous  to  improve!  Our  path  is  definitely  one  of  progress. 

However,  in  perusing  the  literature  of  the  field,  it  is  noteworthy 
to  observe  that  there  is  not  a  single  text  devoted  to  the  essential 
proposition  of  assisting  the  police  teacher  by  explaining  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Teaching  Tecliniques  in  terms  of  police  instruction. 
A  Fonoard  Look  in  Police  Education  has  been  written  to  resolve 
this  problem. 

Initially,  the  text  traces  the  growth  of  Police  Education  Systems 
and  offers  some  solutions  to  resolving  the  problem  of  education 
for  the  small  departments. 

Chapter  II  explains  the  essentials  of  proper  construction  of  a 
Police  Curriculum  which  will  be  valid  and  worthwhile  for  any 
educable  police  group.  In  studying  this  chapter,  the  Police  Ad- 
ministrator should  give  considerable  attention  to  the  Social  and 
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Physical  Factors  of  the  Community  as  anticipatory  poHce  prob- 
lems. 

Chapter  III  should  be  helpful  to  the  police  instructor  as  it  sets 
forth  the  Principles  of  Teaching:  Preparation,  Presentation,  Ex- 
amination, and  Review.  The  place  of  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  teach- 
ing has  come  into  its  own  in  both  formal  academic  instruction 
and  in  industrial  training.  It  should  be  adopted  similarly  by  the 
Police  Educator.  Chapter  IV  will  assist  him  in  realizing  this  ob- 
jective. 

Chapters  V  and  VI  provide  the  Police  Administrator  with  an 
exhaustive  presentation  of  selection  and  evaluation  techniques. 

The  multiple  factors  underlying  the  selection  and  educating  of 
police  personnel  represent  the  areas  of  Police  Administration 
which  are  instrumental  in  kindling  the  fire  of  successful  police 
operations.  The  fact  remains  that  each  officer  through  his  innate 
ability,  aptitude,  and  education  will  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  police  department's  efforts  to  prevent  and  eradicate 
crime.  Consequently,  proper  selection  and  suitable  education  are 
the  primary  adjuncts  to  successful  law  enforcement. 

The  author  has  written  this  text  with  the  sincere  desire  that  in 
some  small  way  it  will  hasten  the  standardization  and  profession- 
alization  of  the  selection  and  education  of  police  personnel.  It 
should  prove  helpful  to  the  police  chief,  personnel  administrator, 
and  others  concerned  with  selection  programs.  It  will  serve  as  a 
guide  to  those  persons  who  are  responsible  for  the  education  pro- 
grams of  their  departments.  Police  administration  students  should 
find  the  answers  to  many  of  their  present  problems  within  this 
book's  pages.  Finally,  it  may  help  fellow  officers  who,  like  the 
author,  wish  to  see  America's  finest  young  men  selected  to  be- 
come the  world's  best  educated  police  officers! 
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A  FORWARD  LOOK 
IN  POLICE  EDUCATION 


The  struggle  of  law  enforcement 
to  raise  its  standards  and  earn 
the  right  to  the  term  "profes- 
sion" has  been  a  long,  difficult 
and  continuous  one.  The  gains 
which  have  been  made  toward 
achieving  the  goal  are  the  re- 
sults, chiefly,  of  one  factor.  That 
factor  is  training. 

].  Edgar  Hoover 
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Resolving  the  Problem 
of  Police  Education 
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.HE  emergence  of  Police  Education  into  a  significant 
and  distinct  aspect  in  the  total  framework  of  Law  Enforcement 
has  been  a  comparatively  recent  achievement.  Perhaps  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  someone  embarking  on  a  career  in  Law  Enforcement  to 
realize  that  not  so  long  ago  a  new  police  officer  was  issued  a 
badge,  a  gun,  and  a  club  and  was  ordered  to  go  out  and  enforce 
the  law.  His  police  education  was  confined  to  obsei-ving  what  the 
other  officers  did.  August  Vollmer  explains :  "No  preliminary  train- 
ing was  necessary  and  the  officers  were  considered  sufficiently 
equipped  to  perform  their  duties  if  they  were  armed  with  a  re- 
volver, and  a  club  and  wore  a  regulation  uniform."'  Later, 
through  the  determined  and  persistent  efforts  of  a  few  farsighted 
police  leaders,  some  semblance  of  formal  education  was  intro- 
duced. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  police  tiaining  programs  were  hastily  ar- 
ranged affairs  accomplished  by  spontaneously  and  indiscrimi- 
nately assigning  a  few  veteran  police  officers  to  tlie  task  of  in- 
forming a  group   of  police  recruits   the  functions   of  their   jolx 


'August  Vollmer:  The  School  For  Police  As  Planned  At  Berkeley,  Journal  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Vol.  VII,  May,  1916,  p.  877. 


Generally  the  academic  phase  consisted  of  dictating  a  series  of 
questions  and  answers  which  were  to  be  memorized  by  the 
students.^ 

At  times,  this  education  plan  would  be  elaborated  to  include  a 
course  in  firearms  and  a  physical  conditioning  program.  At  the 
termination  of  the  training,  the  instructors  were  ordered  back  to 
their  regular  assignments  and  the  education  program  was  aban- 
doned until  such  time  as  another  group  of  [)olice  recruits  was 
assembled  for  indoctrination.  Initially,  this  approach  to  i)olice 
education  was  praised  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  the 
success  was  short-lived  as  police  leaders  failed  to  carry  through 
this  pioneer  venture.  Soon,  Police  Education  was  again  prac- 
tically non-existent  as  Bruce  Smith  points  out;  "Even  today  entire 
states  are  yyithout  a  single  police  training  unit  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  others  with  police  schools  on  such  a  casual  basis,  and 
for  such  brief  uncertain  periods,  as  to  have  little  influence  in  rais- 
ing the  general  level  of  police  service."'' 

The  Problem  Grows:  During  the  era  of  the  Golden  Twenties 
and  the  Depression  Thirties,  police  departments  were  like  little 
Topsy — thev  just  grew  and  grew!  Although  thev  had  attained 
their  chronological  majority,  they  were  frightfully  immature  in 
numerous  other  ways. 

The  era  was  characterized  bv  drastic  changes  in  the  techno- 
logical, sociological,  and  scientific  ramifications  of  daily  living  in 
both  the  urban  and  the  rural  communities.  In  turn,  all  of  these 
factors  affected  the  role  of  the  police  officer.  The  automobile  be- 
came commonplace.  "The  record  starts  with  only  four  motor 
vehicles  in  the  entire  United  States  in  1895.  By  1900  there  were 
eight  thousand,  by  1910  nearly  half  a  million,  by  1920  nearly  ten 
million,  in  1930  over  twenty-five  million,  and  in  1940  over  thirty 
million."*   If  the  police  officer  was  to  catch  the  hoodlum,  police 


"Thomas  M.  Frost:  Analysis  and  Evaluation  of  the  Methods  of  Selection  and 
Training  of  Police  Officers  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States,  A  Thesis 
Submitted  to  the  Facuhy  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Loyola  University,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  June,  1954,  p.  38. 

•''Bruce  Smith:  Police  Systems  in  the  United  States,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York,  1949,  p.  296. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  62. 


departments  had  to  ]:)ecome  motorized.  So  the  police  officer  was 
sent  to  school — driving  school]  He  also  acquired  new  responsi- 
bilities as  stolen  automobiles  and  traffic  problems  became  new 
and  large  police  headaches.  Scientific  aids  were  made  available 
to  the  police  departments,  but  it  required  time  and  special  in- 
struction before  the  police  officers  could  become  proficient  in 
their  use.""  Pressure  groups  demanded  police  understanding  of 
the  sociological  and  psychological  aspects  of  criminal  life  and 
causations.  Finalh,  the  criminal  himself  was  more  educated.  He 
became  a  member  of  well-organized  gangs — fully  equipped  with 
money,  power,  and  legal  counsel. 

Coupled  with  this  internal  tumult,  the  entire  country  was  ex- 
periencing widespread  brazen  and  defiant  disregard  for  peace  and 
good  order  bv  the  prohibition  hoodlum,  the  bank  robber,  the 
auto  thief,  and  numerous  lesser  type  criminals.  It  soon  became 
obvious  to  both  saint  and  sinner  that  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies were  ill-equipped  and  ill-trained  to  defeat  the  law  violator  of 
this  era.  It  was  time  for  the  chronologically  adult  police  depart- 
ments to  attain  their  mental  maturity. 

Out  of  tills  absence  of  Police  Education  there  emerged  a  grad- 
ual awareness  of  the  need  for  police  education  and  training.  It 
appeared  first  among  the  state  police.  By  1920,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Pohce  under  Major  Lynn  G.  Adams  had  established  a  two- 
month  course  of  instruction,  and  in  1921  it  was  extended  to  tliree 
months.  Then,  "the  State  Police  Training  Schol  was  reorganized 
in  1924  and  was  established  at  Hershey,  Pennsylvania.   The  new 


°The  Chicago  Police  Scientific  Crime  Detection  Laboratory  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  Northwestern  University  School  of  Law  Scientific  Crime  Detection  Laboratory. 
"With  the  support  and  encouragement  of  Dean  John  Wigmore,  the  laboratory  was 
established  in  1930  as  a  division  of  Northwestern  University's  Law  School.  With  Col. 
Goddard  as  Director  and  Professor  of  Police  Science,  a  stafl"  of  specialists  was  gathered 
together  covering  such  additional  techniques  as  chemistry,  toxicolog}',  serology,  docu- 
ment examination,  detection  of  deception,  microscopic  identification,  and  photography. 
This  was  the  first  comprehensive  scientific  police  laboratory  in  the  nation."  (C.  W. 
Muehlberger:  "Col.  Calvin  Hooker  Goddard,  1891-1955"  The  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law,  Criminology,  and  Police  Science,  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore 
2,  Md.,  Vol.  46,  No.  1,  May-June,  1955,  p.  104.)  In  1938,  the  laboratory  became  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department.  At  that  time,  there  was  a 
shifting  in  personnel  from  the  university's  staff  to  police  officer  technicians. 


school  required  a  four  months'  course  of  instruction."''  This  was 
indeed  a  progressive  move.  Relatively  similar  programs  were 
initiated  by  the  state  police  departments  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Michigan."  The  renaissance  spread  to  the  cities,  with 
New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Berkeley,  and  Wichita 
among  the  first  to  establish  Police  Training  Schools.  According  to 
today's  standards,  these  schools  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  today's  police  academies. 

This  modern  attitude  is  further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
many  police  departments  have  established  an  Education  Unit  or 
appointed  a  member  of  the  department  to  serve  as  the  Education 
Officer.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  such  a  unit  or  individual  to 
organize  and  conduct  all  phases  of  police  education  needed  by 
the  particular  police  department.  Some  police  departments  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  their  own  police  academies,  either 
in  the  form  of  specially  constructed  buildings  or  certain  older 
buildings  designated  for  such  purposes  in  order  to  be  able  to 
concentrate  and  intensify  their  educational  program. 

Although  the  attitude  of  police  leaders  toward  Police  Educa- 
tion and  Training  has  become  more  favorable,  there  still  remains 
a  tremendous  gap  between  the  acknowledgement  of  the  need  for 
Pohce  Education  and  the  actual  attainment  of  it  (to  the  degree 
required ) . 

A  Criterion  for  Police  Education  Programs:  Quickly,  police 
chiefs,  political  leaders,  business  executives,  and  college  profes- 
sors combined  their  talents  and  resources  in  an  effort  to  resolve 
this  problem.  Various  studies  and  surveys*  of  police  agencies 
were  made,  from  these  came  many  suggestions  to  improve  the 


''History  of  State  Police  Training  in  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  State  Police 
Syllabus,  Pennsylvania  State  Police  Training  School,  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  1952, 
p.  6. 

'  See  Bruce  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  299. 

'*Some  of  the  most  outstanding  of  these  surveys  include:  The  Missouri  Crime  Sur- 
vey, 1926;  The  Illinois  Crime  Survey,  1927;  A  Regional  Police  Plan  for  Cincinnati 
and  its  Environs,  1931;  Chicago  Police  Problems— An  Approach  to  Their  Solution, 
1931;  Crime  and  the  State  Police,  1935;  The  New  Orleans  Police  Survey,  1936;  A 
Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  Police,  Pittsburgh,  1937;  Survey  Report,  San  Francisco  Police 
Department,  1937.   See  Bruce  Smith,  op.  cit. 


police  departments,  and  reorganizations  became  widespread.  Al- 
though most  of  these  surveys  were  accepted  and  adopted,  others 
fell  by  the  wa\'side.  The  criteria  promulgated  bv  the  sociologists, 
police  administrators,  and  others  to  improve  and  increase  police 
eflBciency  were  well  predicated  and  established.  However,  as  is 
true  in  almost  everv  avenue  of  endeavor,  the  academic  and  tech- 
nical criteria  are  defined  and  recognized  long  before  their  actual 
adoption.  Administrators  often  show  extreme  reluctance  to  mod- 
ify their  plan  of  operation,  particidarh'  when  community  mores  or 
organizational  structures  are  affected,  thus  progress  is  retarded. 

Among  the  many  studies  conducted  at  this  time  is  one  made 
bv  the  Office  of  Education,  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  defines  in  verv  explicit  and  definite  temis  the  neces- 
sary components  upon  which  a  Police  Education  Program  should 
be  premised. 

Each  of  the  essential  characteristics  cited  by  this  government 
survey  have  been  allotted  presentation  in  separate  chapters  of 
this  text  and  the  development  of  each  topic  formulates  the  book's 
substance.  A  summarv  of  the  characteristics  is  given  below. 
Experience  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  training  programs 
in  a  great  variety  of  occupations  furnishes  justification  for  the 
statement  that  successful  programs— those  which  are  accomplish- 
ing the  purposes  for  which  they  were  set  up— possess  certain  char- 
acteristics regardless  of  the  specific  occupations  for  which  the 
training  is  gixen.    In  making  efficiency  surveys  of  existing  pro- 
grams, it  is  customary  to  consider  anywhere  from  10  to  25  so- 
called  efficiency  factors,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it 
seems  desirable  to  consider  onh'  what  are  generally  recognized  as 
the  four  principal  characteristics  of  an  efficient  training  program. 

These  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  group  enrolled  in  the  training  program  should  be  prop- 
erly selected.'^ 

2.  The  instructor  should  be  competent,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  knowledge  and  skill  regarding  the  occupation  for 


"This  topic  comprises  the  subject  matter  of  Chapter  V,  Qualifications  for  Police 
Personnel,  and  Chapter  VI,  Evaluation  of  Police  Applicants. 


which  training  is  given,  but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
ability  to  teach  what  he  knows  and  can  do.^° 

3.  The  course  of  study  should  be  based  upon  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  in  vocational  education  as  "functioning  subject 
matter."^  ^ 

4.  The  working  conditions  should  be  sufficiently  favorable  to 
make  it  possible  to  do  a  good  job  of  training,  provided  the 
three  requirements  previously  mentioned  are  satisfied.^-  The 
heading  "Favorable  Working  Conditions  may  include:  .  .  . 
classrooms  or  conference  rooms,  blackboards,  audio-visual 
equipment,  and  other  items  for  conducting  an  efficient  train- 
ing program. ^^ 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  shall  be  devoted  to  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  a  Police  Education  Section  and  to  discussing 
methods  of  resolving  the  Police  Education  problems  appropriate 
to  police  departments  both  large  and  small. 

THE  POLICE  EDUCATION  SECTION 

Every  police  department  regardless  of  its  size  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  its  members  are  the  recipients  of  education  and 
instruction  both  at  the  commencement  of  then  employment  and 
at  frequent  intervals  during  their  work  careers.  The  extent  and 
elaborateness  of  such  instruction  shall  be  deteniiined  by  the  par- 
ticular police  agency's  ability  to  provide  self-education,  its  man- 
povi^er  strength  and  turnover,  and  the  extent  and  diversification 
of  requisite  duties  and  responsibilities  which  the  department  must 
provide.  Of  course  in  situations  where  the  department's  program 
or  talents  are  lacking  in  effectiveness,  outside  help  must  be  so- 
licited. 

In  most  instances,  the  lack  of  self-education  has  been  most 
prevalent  in  the  smaller  police  departments.    There  is  no  doubt 


"This  topic  comprises  the  subject  matter  of  Chapter  III,  The  Psychology  of  Police 
Teaching. 

"This  topic  comprises  the  subject  matter  of  Chapter  II,  Establishing  A  Police 
Curriculum. 

'"This  topic  comprises  the  subject  matter  of  Chapter  IV,  Audio-Visual  Aids  in 
Police  Teaching. 

"Office  of  Education:  Training  for  the  Police  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  197,  Washington,  1938,  p.  15. 
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that  the  pohce  chiefs  of  the  smaller  departments  are  as  eager  and 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  educate  and  train  their  personnel  as  are 
the  Commissioners  of  the  large  city  police  departments.  How- 
ever, the  chief  has  been  unable  to  find  talented  persons  within 
his  department  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a 
Police  Education  Officer.  Similarly,  he  has  been  hindered  by  the 
lack  of  money,  opportunity,  and  literature  to  establish  such  a 
program  on  his  own  initiative.  Let  us  hope  that  this  presentation 
of  a  Police  Education  Section  will  be  an  adequate  blueprint  to 
encourage  and  enable  the  chiefs  of  these  smaller  departments  to 
create  a  Police  Education  organization  commensurate  with  their 
department's  needs. 

Although  the  structure  of  the  Police  Education  Section  as  set 
out  in  Figure  5  is  premised  on  the  requirements  of  a  large  depart- 
ment, the  police  chief  should  not  be  appalled  by  its  size  as  he  can 
readily  adjust  it  to  satisfy  his  needs  simply  by  combining  sub- 
divisions into  smaller  units  or  delegating  the  responsibilities  to 
single  individuals.  The  enormity  of  a  large  police  department's 
education  program  can  be  quickly  realized  by  citing  the  Chicago 
Police  Training  Unit's  activities  for  1956-1957.  During  this  period, 
the  Chicago  Police  Training  Unit  processed  and  educated  2,229 
recruits,  provided  a  one  week  In-Service  Refresher  Course  for  51 
captains,  151  lieutenants,  748  sergeants,  1,300  detectives,  4,600 
patrolmen,  and  106  policewomen.  Military  Drill  Refresher  Train- 
ing was  given  to  2,551  commanding  officers  and  patrolmen.  Each 
member  of  the  department  was  required  to  attend  revolver  prac- 
tice once  a  month,  six  times  a  year.  Machine  gun  instruction  was 
provided  for  920  detectives.  Such  an  intensive  program  of  Police 
Education  required  the  services  of  114  police  instructors.^^  Of 
course,  few  police  departments  will  require  such  a  large  staff. 
However,  even  if  the  police  department  requires  but  a  single 
officer  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  its  Education  and  Train- 
ing programs,  this  organizational  structure  can  still  be  of  some 
benefit  to  him. 


"Statistical  data  supplied  by  Lt.  John  J.  Nelligan,  Director  of  Personnel,  Chicago 
Police  Department. 
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structure  of  the  Police  Education  Section:  Tlie  Police  Educa- 
tion Section  is  organized  in  such  a  \va\  as  to  restrict  the  number 
of  people  reporting  to  the  Section  and  Unit  heads.  The  Director 
of  Police  Education  has  only  five  persons  reporting  directly  to 
him,  which  is  in  keeping  with  sound  organization  principles. 
"When  there  are  too  many  organizational  units  whose  heads  re- 
port directly  to  the  chief  of  police,  the  chief  becomes  engrossed 
in  detail  and  is  unable  to  deal  effectively  with  the  various  ser- 
vices. This  applies  also  to  assistant  chiefs  and  captains;  the  size 
of  any  office  unit  or  field  force  should  not  be  greater  than  can  be 
adequatelv  supervised.  .  .  .  For  the  most  responsible  type  of  civil 
administration,  the  consensus  seems  to  favor  from  three  to  twelve 
subordinates.'"'  Unit  heads  should  be  lieutenants  or  highly  quali- 
fied specialists.  However,  the  rank  and  strength  of  each  unit  will 
be  determined  by  the  frequency,  duration,  and  intensity  of  the 
Education  Programs  being  undertaken.  The  Instructors'  Pool 
allows  for  shifting  of  teaching  strength  which  will  correspond  to 
the  size  and  type  of  programs  being  presented.  In  some  depart- 
ments, instructors  will  rarelv  be  shifted  from  unit  to  unit  due  to 
the  continuousness  of  the  programs  undertaken.  The  structure  of 
this  Police  Education  Section  allows  for  consideral^le  flexibility 
to  enlarge  or  reduce  itself  in  order  to  correspond  to  the  needs  of 
individual  departments. 

Function  of  the  Police  Education  Section:  The  primarv  purpose 
of  the  Police  Education  Section  is  to  professionalize  police  duty 
through  education  and  training.  More  specifically,  the  functions 
of  this  section  are : 

1.  Through  appropriate  research,  determine  the  educational  and 
training  needs  of  the  police  department. 

2.  Prepare  and  present  courses  of  instruction  to  members  of  the 
department  to  satisfv  their  educational  and  training  needs. 

3.  Prepare  and  distribute  training  publications,  education  data, 
and  department  directives  informing  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  changes  in  department  policy  and  procedures  and 
techniques. 


"  Municipal  Police  Administration,  The  International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  3rd  Edition,  1950,  p.  66. 
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4.  Serve  as  a  central  agency  for  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion concerning  various  education  programs  available  outside 
the  department. 

5.  Serve  as  a  central  agency  for  exchanging  ideas,  procedures, 
and  techniques  of  police  procedure  with  other  x^olice  depart- 
ments. 

6.  Serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  other  sections  of  the  depart- 
ment by  evaluating  their  prevailing  mode  of  operation  and 
by  making  recommendations  to  improve  such  operations 
whenever  possible. 

Specific  Responsibilities  of  the  Director  of  the  Police  Education 
Section:  The  Director  of  the  Police  Education  Section  shall  have 
the  following  responsibilities: 

1.  He  shall  execute  general  supervision  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilitv  over  all  personnel  assigned  to  the  Police  Educa- 
tion Section. 

2.  He  shall  establish  clearly  defined  lines  of  authority  and  dele- 
gate responsibilitv  among  unit  commanders  and  sul^ordinates 
within  the  Police  Education  Section. 

3.  He  shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee. 

4.  He  shall  establish  for  pohce  instructors  such  standards  of 
police  experience,  academic  background,  and  teaching  pro- 
ficiency which  are  deemed  necessary  to  ensure  professional 
standards  of  police  teaching. 

5.  He  shall  maintain  all  necessarv  records  of  attendance,  exam- 
inations, and  grades  obtained  by  police  personnel  attending 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  Police  Education  Section,  as  well 
as  such  other  records  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
the  Police  Education  Section. 

6.  He  shall  consult  with  police  department  administrators  and 
other  police  personnel  regarding  police  problems  and  their 
solution  realized  through  the  assistance  of  the  Police  Educa- 
tion Section. 

7.  He  shall  emplov  accurate  evaluation  measuring  devices  in 
order  to  determine  the  Police  Recruits'  mental,  physical  and 
social  suitability  for  being  police  officers. 
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8.  He  shall  make  recommendations  to  the  Director  of  Police 
Personnel  regarding  the  snital:)ility  of  Police  Recrnits  for 
certification  or  rejection  l)ased  on  procednres  named  in  Point 
7  and  1)\  the  Recruits'  "Cumulative  Record.""' 

9.  He  shall  perform  such  other  police  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  him  b\'  his  superiors. 

Unit  Functions  and  Responsibilities:  The  specific  function  of 
each  unit  of  the  Police  Education  Section  as  well  as  the  primary 
responsibilities  of  the  commanding  officer  of  each  unit  are  enu- 
merated in  the  following  pages. 

Academic   In-Service   Unit 

Function:  The  function  of  the  Academic  In-Service  Unit  is 
threefold.  First,  it  shall  inform  and  educated  experienced  police 
personnel  in  the  latest  techniques  and  procedures  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Second,  it  shall  provide  special  training  for  those  police 
officers  assigned  to  specialized  areas  of  dutv.  Third,  it  shall  edu- 
cate special  police,  school  crossing  guards,  and  similar  quasi- 
police  persons  in  their  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Typical  of  the  type  of  education  this  Unit  provides  are  these 
courses  provided  by  the  Chicago  Police  Training  Division: 

1.  Commanding  Officers'  Seminar 

2.  Sergeants'  Refresher  Course 

3.  Pre-Sergeants'  Indoctrination  Course 

4.  Policewomen's  Refresher  Course 

5.  Juvenile  Officers'  Refresher  Course 

6.  Police  Secretary  School  of  Instruction 

7.  Lock-Up  Keepers'  Refresher  Coiuse 

8.  Detectives'  Refresher  Course 

9.  Patrolmen's  Refresher  Course 


'"  "In  general,  the  scope  of  the  cumulative  record  material  should  include  such  data 
as  family  background,  physical  and  mental  health  history,  social  and  civic  compe- 
tence, academic  records,  general  and  special  aptitude  and  achievement  test  records, 
vocational  and  avocational  participation  and  interests,  and  other  personality  char- 
acteristics." Mildred  L.  F'sher:  The  Cumulative  Record  as  a  Tool,  Guidance  in  the 
Curriculum,  1955  Yearbook,  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.:  The  Association,  a  department  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  p.  151. 
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Commanding  Officer's  Responsibilities:  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  Academic  In-Service  Unit  shall  have  the  following  respon- 
sibilities: 

1.  He  shall  execute  general  supervision  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities over  all  personnel  assigned  to  the  Academic 
In-Service  Unit. 

2.  He  shall  supervise  the  research,  preparation,  and  presentation 
of  all  ramifications  of  Academic  In-Service  education. 

3.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

4.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  indoctrination  and  pre- 
classroom  instruction  of  all  police  instructors  assigned  to  the 
Academic  In-Service  Unit. 

5.  He  shall  evaluate  police  instructors'  competence  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  perfomi  research,  to  maintain  classroom  dis- 
cipline, to  present  the  subject  matter  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  recognized  teaching  techniques,  to  construct  out- 
lines, booklets,  pamphlets  and  other  necessarv  literature;  to 
construct,  administer,  and  score  examinations;  and  by  their 
ability  to  perform  other  assignments  lying  within  the  scope 
of  Academic  In-Sei'vice  responsibilities. 

6.  He  shall  see  that  all  police  personnel  assigned  as  students  to 
the  Academic  In-Service  unit  shall  become  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  those  academic  subjects  which  comprise  the  particu- 
lar Academic  In-Service  program  to  which  thev  are  assigned. 
The  police  students'  proficiency  shall  be  determined  bv  means 
of  oral  and  written  examinations,  written  assignments,  class- 
room participations,  ability  to  absorb  and  perform  demon- 
strations, and  any  other  recognized  testing  device  which  the 
Director  of  Police  Education  shall  deem  accurate  and  suit- 
able. 

7.  He  shall  keep  the  Director  of  Police  Education  properly  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  conditions  of  all  activities  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

8.  He  shall  submit  reports  to  the  Director  of  Police  Education 
of  the  weekly  and  final  academic  progress  and  proficiency 
attained  by  all  police  personnel  assigned  to  the  Academic 
In-Service  Unit  for  education  and  training. 
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9.  He  shall  make  suggestions  to  the  l^ireetor  of  Poliee  Educa- 
tion regarding  an\-  necessarx'  modifications  and  improN  ements 
in  existing  education  plans  and  procedures. 
10.  He  shall  perform  such  other  police  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  him  hv  his  superiors. 

Academic  Recruit  Unit 

Function:  The  function  of  the  Academic  Recruit  Unit  is  to  edu- 
cate Recruit  personnel  in  the  fundamental  police  techniques  and 
procedures  so  the\'  are  competent  to  perform  basic  police  duties 
and  assure  general  police  responsibilities. 

Commanding  Officer's  ResponsibiEities:  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  Academic  Recruit  Unit  shall  have  the  following  respon- 
sibilities : 

1.  He  shall  execute  general  superxision  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities over  all  personnel  assigned  to  the  Academic 
Recruit  Unit. 

2.  He  shall  superxise  the  research,  preparation,  and  presenta- 
tion of  all  ramifications  of  Academic  Recruit  education. 

3.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

4.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  indoctrination  and  pre- 
classroom  instruction  of  all  police  instructors  assigned  to  the 
Academic  Recruit  Unit. 

5.  He  shall  evahiate  police  instructors'  competence  in  terms  of 
their  al:)ilit\-  to  perform  research,  to  maintain  classroom  dis- 
cipline, to  present  the  subject  matter  in  a  manner  commen- 
surate with  recognized  teaching  techniques,  to  construct  out- 
lines, booklets,  pamphlets  and  other  necessary  literature;  to 
construct,  administer,  and  score  examinations;  and  by  their 
ability  to  perfomi  other  assignments  lying  within  the  scope 
of  Academic  Recruit  education  responsibilities. 

6.  He  shall  see  that  all  police  personnel  assigned  as  students  to 
the  Academic  Recruit  Unit  shall  become  thoroughh'  educated 
in  those  academic  subjects  which  comprise  the  particular 
Academic  Recruit  program  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The 
pohce  students'  proficiencx  shall  be  determined  b\-  means  of 
oral  and  written  examinations,  written  assignments^  classroom 
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participation,  a])ility  to  absorb  and  perform  demonstrations, 
and  by  any  other  recognized  testing  device  which  he  or  the 
Director  of  Pohce  Education  shall  deem  accurate  and  suit- 
able. 

7.  He  shall  keep  the  Director  of  Police  Education  properly  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  conditions  of  all  activities  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

8.  He  shall  submit  reports  to  the  Director  of  Police  Education 
of  the  weeklv  and  final  academic  progress  and  proficiency 
attained  by  all  police  personnel  assigned  to  the  Academic 
Recruit  Unit  for  education  and  training. 

9.  He  shall  make  suggestions  to  the  Director  of  Police  Educa- 
tion regarding  any  necessary  modifications  and  improvements 
in  existing  education  plans  and  procedures. 

10.  He  shall  perform  such  other  police  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  him  by  his  superiors. 

Ordnance  and  Drill  Unit 

Function:  The  function  of  the  Ordnance  and  Drill  Unit  is  to 
provide  both  fundamental  and  specialized  instruction  in  police 
weapons  and  military  formations  for  all  members  of  the  police 
department  and  to  satisfy  department  needs  by  supplying  and 
maintaining  department  fireamis  and  similar  weapons. 

Commanding  Officer's  Responsibilities:  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  Ordnance  and  Drill  Unit  shall  have  the  following  respon- 
sibilities: 

1.  He  shall  executive  general  supervision  and  administrative 
responsibilities  over  all  personnel  assigned  to  the  Ordnance 
and  Drill  Unit. 

2.  He  shall  maintain  all  necessary  records  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution and  use  of  department  firearms,  weapons,  and  am- 
munition. 

3.  He  shall  supervise  research  to  determine  the  suitability  of 
various  firearms,  ammunition  and  allied  equipment  before 
their  adoption  by  the  police  department. 

4.  He  shall  be  ex-ojficio  Captain  of  the  Police  Pistol  Teams  and 
thereby  responsible  for  supervising  their  activities. 
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5.  He  shall  supervise  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  depart- 
ment firearms  and  weapons. 

6.  He  shall  supervise  the  research,  preparation,  and  presentation 
of  all  ramifications  of  instruction  regarding  department  weap- 
ons and  drill  formations. 

7.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

8.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  indoctrination  and  pre- 
teaching  instruction  of  all  police  instructors  assigned  to  the 
Ordnance  and  Drill  Unit. 

9.  He  shall  evaluate  police  instructors'  competence  in  terms  of 
their  ability  to  perform  research,  to  maintain  discipline,  to 
present  the  subject  matter  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
recognized  teaching  techniques,  to  construct  outlines,  book- 
lets, pamphlets  and  other  necessarv  literature;  to  construct, 
administer,  and  score  examinations;  and  by  their  abilitv  to 
perform  other  assignments  Iving  within  the  scope  of  Ord- 
nance and  Drill  education  responsibilities. 

10.  He  shall  supervise  the  training  of  police  personnel  in  parade, 
strike,  riot  formations  and  anv  other  forms  of  military  move- 
ments necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  police  duty. 

11.  He  shall  see  that  all  police  personnel  assigned  as  students  to 
the  Ordnance  and  Drill  Unit  shall  become  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  those  subjects  which  comprise  the  particular  Ord- 
nance or  Drill  program  to  which  they  are  assigned.  The 
students'  proficiencv  shall  be  determined  by  means  of  oral, 
written  and  performance  examinations  or  by  anv  other  rec- 
ognized testing  device  which  he  or  the  Director  of  Police 
Education  shall  deem  accurate  and  suitable. 

12.  He  shall  keep  the  Director  of  Police  Education  properlv  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  conditions  of  all  activities  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

13.  He  shall  submit  reports  to  the  Director  of  Police  Education 
of  the  weekly  and  final  progress  and  proficiency  attained  bv 
all  police  personnel  assigned  to  the  Ordnance  and  Drill  Unit 
for  education  and  training. 
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14.  He  shall  make  suggestions  lo  the  Director  of  Police  Educa- 
tion regarding  any  necessary  modifications  and  improvements 
in  existing  education  plans  and  procedures. 

15.  He  shall  perform  such  other  police  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  him  by  his  superiors. 

Physical  Training  Unit 

Function:  The  function  of  the  Physical  Training  Unit  is  two- 
fold. First,  it  is  responsible  for  developing  and  presenting  a  phys- 
ical conditioning  course  which  will  aid  the  police  students  to 
develop  and  maintain  the  strength,  dexterity,  agility  and  muscu- 
lar coordination  necessary  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  police  duty. 
Second,  it  shall  provide  special  training  in  techniques  of  physical 
self-defense  and  personal  combat  to  enable  police  officers  to 
defend  themsehes  while  performing  their  sworn  duties. 

Commanding  Officer's  Responsibilities;  The  commanding  ofiicer 
of  the  Physical  Training  Unit  shall  have  the  following  responsi- 
bilities: 

1.  He  shall  execute  general  supervision  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibilities over  all  personnel  assigned  to  the  Physical 
Training  Unit. 

2.  He  shall  supervise  the  research,  preparation  and  presentation 
of  all  ramifications  of  physical  training  and  conditioning  pro- 
grams. 

3.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

4.  He  shall  be  responsible  for  the  proper  indoctrination  and 
pre-classroom  instruction  of  all  police  instructors  assigned  to 
the  Physical  Training  Unit. 

5.  He  shall  evaluate  the  police  instructors'  competence  in  terms 
of  their  ability  to  perform  research,  maintain  discipline,  to 
present  the  subject  matter  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
recognized  teaching  techniques  and  physical  education  stand- 
ards, and  his  ability  to  perform  other  assignments  lying  within 
the  scope  of  Physical  Training  and  Conditioning  programs. 

6.  He  shall  see  that  all  police  personnel  assigned  as  students  to 
the  Physical  Training  Unit   shall   actively  participate   in   a 
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well-rounded  program  of  physical  exercises,  calisthenics,  box- 
ing, judo,  competitive  sports,  and  other  forms  of  physical 
training  and  conditioning  which  may  be  necessary  in  order 
to  realize  the  ()l)]ective  of  the  program.  The  police  students' 
proficiencN'  shall  be  determined  by  their  ability  to  absorb  and 
perform  the  demonstrated  portions  of  the  program  or  b\-  such 
other  testing  device  which  he  or  the  Director  of  Police  Edu- 
cation shall  deem  accurate  and  suitable. 

7.  He  shall  keep  the  Director  of  Police  Education  properly  in- 
formed of  the  progress  and  conditions  of  all  activities  under 
his  jurisdiction. 

8.  He  shall  submit  reports  to  the  Director  of  Pohce  Education 
concerning  the  weekly  and  final  progress  and  proficiency 
attained  by  all  police  personnel  assigned  to  the  Physical 
Training  Unit  for  conditioning  and  training. 

9.  He  shall  make  suggestions  to  the  Director  of  Police  Education 
regarding  any  necessaiy  modifications  and  improvements  in 
existing  education  plans  and  procedures. 

10.  He  shall  perform  such  other  police  duties  as  shall  be  assigned 
to  him  by  his  superiors. 

Special  Services  Unit 

Function:  The  function  of  the  Special  Services  Unit  is  to  pro- 
vide the  auxiliarv  educational  and  training  services  that  are  nec- 
essarv  to  ensure  a  thorough  police  education  program.   The  prin- 
cipal auxiliary  services  of  most  Police  Education  Sections  will 
consist  of  a  Psychological  Testing  and  Counseling  Bureau,   an 
Audio-Visual  Bureau,  a  Publication  Bureau  and  a  Police  Library. 
Psychological  Testing  and  Counseling  Bureau:  This  bureau  has 
the  responsibility  of  administering,   scoring  and   interpreting 
whatever  ps\chological  tests  are  used  by  the  Police  Depart- 
ment.  It  interviews,  counsels  and  recommends  individuals  for 
specialized  assignments. 
Audio-Visual  Aids  Bureau:  Tliis  l^ueau  assists  the  Police  Educa- 
tion Program  by  helping  the  instructors  in  selecting  suitable 
Audio-Visual  Aids  for  their  program,  by  training  the  instructors 
in  the  proper  mechanical  processes  of  operating  the  machines, 
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by  making  the  ordering,  scheduling  and  using  of  Audio-Visual 
Aids  a  simple  matter  for  the  police  instructor,  and,  finally,  by 
maintaining  and  storing  the  Audio-Visual  equipment. 

Publication  Bureau:  This  bureau  has  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
instructors  in  the  preparation  and  duplication  of  materials,  such 
as  course  outlines,  examinations,  booklets,  pamphlets,  etc.  It 
also  prepares  film  slides,  transparencies  and  overlays  for  use  in 
the  Audio-Visual  program. 

Police  Library:  The  Police  Library  should  be  headed  by  a  person 
having  some  training  in  Library  Science.^'  The  Police  Libra- 
rian has  these  responsibilities: 

1.  The  selection  of  essential  books,  periodicals  and  technical 
publications  which  will  blend  with  the  Police  Education 
curriculum. 

2.  The  organizing  of  library  materials  according  to  the  recog- 
nized Librarian  Standards. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  circulation  system  adequate  for 
Police  Education  needs. 

4.  Publicizing  the  services  and  contents  of  the  library  to  the 
Police  Faculty  and  student  body. 

Commanding  Officer's  Responsibilities:  The  commanding  officer 
of  the  Special  Services  Unit  shall  have  the  following  responsi- 
bilities: 

1.  He  shall  execute  general  supervision  and  administrative  re- 
sponsibility over  all  personnel  assigned  to  the  Special  Service 
Unit. 

2.  He  shall  supervise  the  research,  preparation  and  presentation 
of  all  ramifications  of  the  Special  Services  activities. 

3.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Curriculum  Committee. 

4.  He  shall  be  certain  that  each  member  of  the  Special  Service 
Unit  possesses  a  specific  skill,  technique  or  academic  quali- 
fication before  accepting  him  as  a  specialist  in  this  unit. 


"Although  there  are  many  well-written  texts  on  Library  Science,  the  following  are 
suggested  for  primary  sources:  Lucile  Fargo,  Preparation  for  School  Library  Work, 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  1936,  p.  190.  and  Duncan  Gray,  Fundamentals 
of  Librarianship,  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  London,  1949,  p.  188. 
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5.  Ho  shall  he  responsihle  for  the  proper  indoctrination  of  all 
personnel  regarding  their  specific  dnties  in  the  Special  vSer- 
vices  Unit. 

6.  He  shall  keep  the  Director  of  Police  Education  informed  of 
the  progress  and  conditions  of  all  activities  under  his  juris- 
diction. 

7.  He  shall  make  suggestions  to  the  Director  of  Police  Educa- 
tion regarding  anv  necessary  modifications  and  improvements 
in  existing  education  plans  and  procedures. 

8.  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall  be  assigned  to  him 
b\-  his  superiors. 

The  Instructors'  Pool 

Before  being  accepted  as  a  police  instructor,  each  police  officer 
must  demonstrate  some  particular  skill  or  technique,  or  possess 
some  specific  academic  qualification  which  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Police  Education  Section.  Upon  acceptance  into  the  Police 
Education  Section,  each  police  officer  must  attend  and  success- 
fullv  complete  a  course  in  teaching  techniques  and  otherwise 
demonstrate  his  talents  for  qualif\ing  as  a  police  instructor. 

Each  instructor  shall  qualif\'  himself  in  some  specific  area  of 
police  education  as  shall  be  directed  by  his  Unit  commanding 
officer.  This  qualification  shall  be  such  as  will  require  him  to 
perform  necessarv  research,  prepare  subject  outlines,  make  inter- 
esting and  informative  presentations,  construct,  administer  and 
interpret  examinations  and  otherwise  distinguish  himself  in  his 
particular  area  of  specialization.  Each  instructor  should  familiar- 
ize himself  with  other  aspects  of  the  Police  Education  Program 
in  order  to  qualifv  for  teaching  assignments  in  these  areas. 

All  police  instructors  are  members  of  the  Instructors'  Pool. 
They  are  to  be  used  interchangeably  among  all  facets  of  the 
Police  Education  Program  insofar  as  the  Director  of  Police  Edu- 
cation shall  consider  necessary  to  ensure  the  efficient  and  success- 
ful operation  of  the  Police  Education  Program. 

THE  CURRICULUM   COMMITTEE 

It  is  the  responsibilit\'  of  the  Curriculum  Committee  to  deter- 
mine an  appropriate  course  of  stud\'  in  the  \arious  phases  of 
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Police  Education.''  Establishing  a  cuniclum  requires  continuous 
scientific  studv  of  police  services  and  needs.  The  decision  of  what 
shall  comprise  a  particular  Police  Curriculum  should  not  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  a  single  individual.  It  should  only  be  decided 
after  a  thorough  study  of  existing  needs  and  requirements  indi- 
cates low  performance  ratings  in  specific  areas.  These  low  areas, 
examined  by  a  competent  board,  will  be  the  deciding  factors  in 
creating  the  particular  course  of  study  to  be  undertaken. 

Curriculum  Committee  Membership:  Membership  on  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee  shall  be  restricted  to  those  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  techniques  of  police  education  and  to  those 
persons  who  are  close  to  the  daily  police  operation  and  thus 
understand  the  realistic  needs  of  the  police  officer  in  the  field. 

The  Large  Police  Department  and  the  Curriculum  Committee: 

In  the  larger  police  departments,  the  committe  \N-ould  consist  of 
the  following: 

1.  The  Director  of  Police  Education — the  committee  chairman. 

2.  A  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Field — this  position  would  be 
determined  by  whether  the  program  involves  Traffic,  Detec- 
tive or  Patrol  duties  and  responsibilities.  In  certain  situations, 
it  is  conceivable  that  two  or  even  all  three  of  the  divisions 
will  be  involved  and  thus  represented  on  the  committee  at 
the  same  time. 

3.  Unit  Commanders  of  the  Police  Education  Staff — their  special 
knowledge  and  experience  will  be  helpful  in  deciding  the 
proper  course  of  education.  In  turn,  all  decisions  will  have 
a  corresponding  effect  on  their  particular  unit  and  its  respon- 
sibilities in  preparing  a  course  of  training. 

The  Small  Police  Department  and  the  Curriculum  Committee: 
In  the  small  police  departments,  the  committee  will  consist  of 
the  following: 

1.  The  Chief  of  Police — the  committee  chairman. 

2.  The  Department  Education  Officer. 


"The  techniques  necessary  to  establish  a  vaHd  curriculum  are  explained  in  Chap- 
ter II,  Establishing  a  Police  Curriculum. 
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3.  A  Commanding  Office  of  tlie  Field — tliis  officer  will  probahly 
represent  all  aspects  of  field  police  duty:  traffic,  detecti\e 
and  patrol. 

4.  The  City  Attorne\ — lie  can  render  legal  counsel  and  partici- 
pate in  the  teaching  of  legal  subjects. 

5.  The  School  Principal — he  can  render  teaching  advice,  provide 
for  loaning  audio-visual  aids,  school  facilities  for  classrooms, 
etc. 

6.  A  Community  Leader — for  practical  advice  on  committee 
decisions. 

The  Curriculum  Committee's  Function:  The  purpose  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Committee  is  to  see  that  the  subject  matter  as  taught  in 
the  Police  School  fulfills  the  needs  of  the  police  officer  in  the 
field.   This  obligation  requires  the  following  steps: 

1.  The  committee  shall  stud\-  the  major  function  of  the  Police 
Department  and  the  commimitv  it  serves: 

a.  Establishing  the  Curriculum  by  Job  Analvsis. 

b.  Establishing  the  Curriclum  by  Communitv  Analvsis. 

2.  Compare  the  findings  with  the  Curriclum  as  it  presently 
stands  to  determine  what  portion  of  the  education  program 
satisfies  the  needs  discovered  bv  the  studv^  undertaken  in 
Point  1. 

3.  Determine  what  teaching  improvements  and  teaching  aids 
are  required  to  make  the  existing  education  program  more 
effective. 

4.  Compare  the  findings  in  Point  1  with  the  Curriculum  as  it 
presently  stands  to  detennine  what  portion  of  the  education 
program  is  not  satisfving  the  police  department's  education 
needs. 

5.  Determine  what  teaching  improvements  and  teacliing  aids 
are  required  to  overcome  the  deficiencies  discovered  in 
Point  4. 

Through  the  use  of  such  systematic  inv^estigations  into  the 
requisite  duties  and  responsibilities,  the  Curriculum  vv  ill  be  devel- 
oped along  lines  commensurate  with  the  problems,  responsibilities 
and  obligations  which  the  police  officer  in  the  field  must  resolve. 
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Although  Professor  Sutherland  classifies  police  officers  as  external 
inhibitors  of  crime,  the  extent  of  their  success  in  this  venture  is 
contingent  to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  type  and  duration 
of  their  Police  Education. 

POLICE  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SMALL  DEPARTMENT 

As  previously  stated,  the  police  chiefs  of  the  smaller  depart- 
ments acknowledge  that  Police  Education  is  necessary  but  to 
many  it  is  also  an  enigma,  a  dilemma  or  a  riddle.  They  are  fully 
aware  of  its  value  but  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  about  using 
it.  In  some  instances,  attempts  to  provide  Police  Education  have 
been  made  bv  sending  one  or  two  police  officers  to  a  specialized 
police  school  in  another  section  of  the  country  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  indoctrinate  the  other  members  of  the 
department  upon  their  completion  of  the  course  and  return  from 
the  school.  This  procedure  has  definitely  failed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. In  many  instances,  the  officer  does  not  have  an  understand- 
ing of  teaching  techniques  and  so  his  attempts  at  police  teaching 
accomplish  nothing.  In  other  circumstances,  the  officer  makes  no 
effort  to  share  his  education  with  his  fellow  police  officers. 

Police  agencies  must  realize  the  fallacy  of  educating  one  police 
officer  while  maintaining  a  department  composed  of  ten  to  fifty 
officers  untrained  in  police  skills.  Acquiring  efficient  police  ser- 
vice from  such  a  staff  is  comparable  to  demanding  that  one  car- 
penter and  four  apprentices  build  a  ten  room  frame  house.  In 
both  instances  there  will  be  considerable  room  for  improvement 
in  the  finished  product. 

In  attempting  to  stress  individual  department  responsibility,  no 
discredit  is  intended  to  the  splendid  services  rendered  to  all 
police  agencies  bv  the  courses  offered  at  Yale,  Harvard,  North- 
western, Indiana,  Purdue,  Michigan  State,  Western  Reserve, 
Southern  California,  Louisville  and  many  other  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  land.  Each  of  these  institutions  has  its 
hands  full  within  the  framework  of  its  specialization  and  the 
limits  of  its  enrollment,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  assume  the 
dual  role  of  providing  elementary  police  education  to  all  police 
agencies  while  continuing  to  grow  in  its  own  specialized  area  of 
police  technique. 
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The  lack  of  police  education  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
Police  Chief.  The  fault  lies  hea\  ily  with  the  cit\-  administrators 
in  their  reluctance  to  appropriate  inone\'  and  provide  facilities 
to  conduct  education  programs.  This  point  is  clearly  stated  by 
authorities  close  to  the  problem.  "The  fault  lies  in  the  fact  that 
small  forces  cannot  support  training  facilities  of  any  kind."' '  "A 
third  handicap  has  been  the  shortsightedness  of  legislators  and 
administrators  who  see  only  the  short-run  cost  of  a  training  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  cash  outlay  and  the  salaries  of  students  and 
who  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  long-run  advantages  to  the 
public  in  temis  of  greater  effectiveness  of  police  service."-"  Pro- 
fessor MacNamara  explains  the  issue  by  stating:  "It  is  quite  clear 
that  small  police  forces  cannot  support  adequate  training  facilities 
of  their  own  nor  does  their  manpower  situation  pennit  them  to 
send  men  to  such  police  training  programs  as  are  available  to 
them.  Remember  that  the  average  police  manpower  in  the  fi\e- 
sixths  of  American  cities  and  towns  with  fewer  than  25,000  popu- 
lation is  only  eight  men  per  department."-^ 

Police  departments  can  no  longer  function  with  one  skilled 
police  technician  and  fourteen  apprentices.  With  the  continual 
migration  of  the  cit\'  populace  to  the  smaller  communities  in 
search  of  suitable  housing  and  of  industrv  in  search  of  industrial 
sites,  many  small  communities  are  rapidly  losing  the  simple  and 
passive  existence  which  the\'  enjoyed  for  many  years  and  will  soon 
be  confronted  with  man\'  and  varied  police  problems.  Thus,  the 
time  has  come  when  all  police  officers  must  be  educated,  at  least, 
in  the  general  course  of  police  education.  When  the  mountain 
would  not  go  to  Mohammed,  it  became  necessary  for  Mohammed 
to  go  to  the  mountain.  The  same  adage  applies  to  Police  Educa- 
tion: it  must  reach  every  officer,  it  must  be  carried  into  all  police 
departments,  large  and  small. 


"  Bruce  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 

•"  Municipal  Police  Administration,  op.  cit.,  p.  143. 

"' Donal  E.  MacNamara:  Value  of  Technical  Police  Training  in  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  The  Journal  of  Criminal  Law,  Criminology,  and  Police 
Science,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  Vol.  42,  No.  2,  July-August,  1951,  p.  266. 
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The  Mutual   Education  Plan 

The  initial  step  requires  a  meeting  of  the  mayors  and  pohee 
chiefs  of  the  mterested  commmiities.  At  this  time,  certain  pre- 
hminary  details  can  be  resolved  and  a  Curriculum  Committee  can 
be  organised.  The  Committee  should  consist  of  the  Police  Chief 
and  an  appointed  Education  Officer  from  each  department,  a 
lawyer,  an  educator  and  a  police  education  expert.  The  non- 
police  members  are  selected  by  the  police  staff  at  a  preliminary 
meeting.  The  police  chief  members  should  select  one  of  their 
number  to  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Committee. 

Because  the  smaller  departments  are  the  ones  most  in  need  of 
police  education  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  least  able  to  pro- 
vide it,  the  solution  must  lie  in  a  plan  of  mutual  help.  The  Theory 
of  Mutual  Help  suggests  combining  the  manpower,  talents,  facil- 
ities and  financial  resources  of  several  police  agencies  for  purposes 
of  mutual  assistance  and  improvement.  The  Theory  of  Mutual 
Help  does  not  suggest  the  abolishing  of  smaller  departments  or 
the  combming  of  several  departments  into  a  single  large  de- 
partment; it  does  suggest  the  cooperation  and  assistance  among 
adjacent  police  departments  to  establish  a  single  yet  mutually 
controlled  Police  Education  Unit. 

Problems  of  the  Curriculum  Committee:  As  a  x^reliminary  mea- 
sure, the  Curriculum  Committee  will  be  required  to  resolve  four 
problems:  The  Curriculum,  the  Instructors,  the  Time  and  Place 
of  the  Program  and  the  Cost  of  the  Program. 

The  Curriculum:  If  a  Police  Education  Program  has  been  lack- 
ing for  several  years,  the  committee's  attitude  may  reflect  the  idea 
of  "start  anywhere  as  long  as  everything  needs  improvement." 
This  approach  is  absurd  and  has  no  place  in  the  framework  of 
sound  and  constructive  thinking  which  must  be  the  core  of  the 
committee's  actions.  As  the  first  step,  each  Education  Officer 
should  be  assigned  to  observe,  inquire  into  and  examine  the  oper- 
ation of  his  police  department  to  uncover  the  areas  most  in  need 
of  education  and  training.  If  the  Education  Officer  follows  the 
procedure  as  developed  in  Chapter  II,  he  will  obtain  a  thorough 
and  complete  analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  his 
department.  The  findings  are  reported  to  the  full  committee.  The 
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committee  \\  ill  analyse  the  findings  and  decide  upon  a  course 
of  study  which  w  ill  ensure  rapid  impro\ement  in  the  police  oper- 
ation of  all  member  departments. 

The  Instructors:  The  second  problem  which  must  be  resolved 
by  the  Cunicukmi  Conuuittee  concerns  the  question  of  police 
teachers.  Can  instructors  be  provided  by  member  departments 
or  will  it  be  necessary  to  utilize  outside  experts?  It  is  possible 
that  some  officers  of  the  member  departments  can  serve  as  in- 
structors but  for  the  most  part  instructors  will  have  to  be  brought 
in  from  outside  sources. 

7i  Local  Instructors:  Police  officers  of  the  member  departments 
who  have  attended  speciahzed  courses  such  as  those  offered 
at  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation's  National  Academy, 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute,  the  Louisxille  Police 
Institute,  etc.,  ma\'  be  groomed  for  teaching  positions.    How- 
ever, this  will  take  time  as  they  must  be  moved  into  the  teach- 
ing plan  in  a  gradual  manner.   The  education  member  of  the 
Curriculum  Committee  should  provide  special  instructions  in 
the  Principles  of  Teacliing  for  these  officers  and  supervise  their 
activities  similar  to  the  college  course  of  Practice  Teaching. 
Supervision  in  the  classroom  should  always  be  unobtrusi\'e. 
These  officers  will  eyentually  be  in  a  position  to  assume  the 
teaching  of  man>'  of  the  courses  which  must  be  delegated  to 
outside  police  educators  at  the  outset  of  the  program. 
2)  Guest  Instructors:  At  the  outset  of  the  program,  it  is  quite 
likeh'  that  the  Mutual  Plan  will  be  dependent  upon  instructors 
obtained  from  outside  the  scope  of  its  membership.    Sources 
which  will  be  happy  to  cooperate  include  the  following: 
a)    The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation:  The  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  has  been  a  real  trail-blazer  in  efforts  to 
expedite  police  education.    For  many  years  it  provided 
the  onl\  training  on  both  the  elementar\'  and  specialized 
levels  available  to  the  small  police  departments.    It  is  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  this  exemplar)    polic\-  will  not 
change  at  any  future  time. 
h)    Other  Police  Departments:  In  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
tr\-,  the  small  police  departments  model  their  procedure 
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and  regulations  on  the  operational  policies  of  the  state 
police,  countv  police  and/or  the  nearby  large  city  depart- 
ments. It  is  only  natural  that  the  small  town  should  turn 
to  them  for  help  when  undertaking  a  Police  Education 
Program.  The  Police  Academy  instructors,  Crime  Labo- 
ratory staff  and  other  technicians  can  be  of  considerable 
aid  to  the  Education  Program  established  under  the  Mu- 
tual Plan. 

c)  Recognized  Police  Experts.  At  times,  recognized  experts 
in  criminal  investigation,  interrogation,  traffic,  scientific 
crime  detection  and  other  areas  are  available  as  visiting 
lecturers.  The  primary  problem  involving  these  people  is 
being  able  to  adjust  the  Police  program  to  meet  their  ardu- 
ous schedule.  However,  this  can  be  resolved  very  easily 
if  the  idea  is  discussed  at  the  initial  planning  stage. 

d)  Colleges  and  Universities:  In  addition  to  the  police  science 
experts,  professors  from  nearby  colleges  and  universities 
can  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  the  program.  Courses  in 
Report  Writing,  Federal  and  Local  Government,  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  PoHce  Psychology,  Physical  Conditioning, 
Self-Defense,  Public  Relations  can  be  conducted  very 
efi:"ectively  on  a  police  level  by  the  college  professor. 

e)  Private  Industry:  It  is  quite  possible  that  teaching  help 
may  be  obtained  from  private  industry  located  right  in  the 
communitv  where  the  police  program  is  taking  place.  In 
what  capacity  the  Industrial  Plant  may  serve  will  depend 
upon  the  type  of  program  being  planned  and  upon  the 
facihties  of  the  plant.  A  plant's  chief  security  officer,  who 
may  be  a  graduate  of  the  Industrial  Securit}'  School,  Michi- 
gan State  University  or  a  former  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation agent,  would  be  of  considerable  assistance. 
Similarly,  the  industrial  chemist,  personnel  officer  and 
traffic  safety  officer  may  have  particular  talents  which 
would  be  helpful  to  the  Police  Education  program.  Often- 
times, we  uncover  help  where  we  least  expect  it. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  often  raised  regarding  guest 
lecturers  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 
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FIGURE  6 
Itinerant  Instructor" 

Advantages  Disadvantages 

1.  Meets  need  of  small  community  1.  Expensive 

2.  Easier  to  secure  more  complete   in-  2.  Turn-over  of  instructors 

struction  3.  Competent  men  may  dislike  to  travel 

3.  Opportunity  for  growth  of  instructor  4    i^gck  of  specialized  knowledge — may 

4.  Can  supplement  local  equipment  be  overcome  by  itinerant  squad 

5.  Ease   of   developing   standard    mate-  5.  Lack  of  opportunity  to  follow  up  in 
rials  local  community 

6.  Ease  of  supervision  6.  Difficult   to   organize   local   financial 

7.  Ease  of  coordination  support 

8.  Instructor  may  have  higher  prestige  7,  May  destroy  local  responsibility  for 

9.  Brings  in  outside  ideas  training 

The  Time  and  Place:  It  is  not  possible  to  present  a  fonnula 
which  can  definiteh'  regulate  the  time  and  place  of  the  Police 
Education  Program  under  the  Mutual  Plan  as  conditions  are  sub- 
ject to  influences  of  local  variables  and  so  must  be  resolved  on 
an  individual  basis.  Ho\ve\er,  a  few  general  suggestions  can  be 
offered. 

1 )  The  Place:  When  considering  a  suitable  location  in  M'hich  to 
conduct  the  program,  two  points  will  merit  considerable  stud\-. 
a)  The  faciliti/s  adaptability  and  suitabiJifij  as  a  conducive 
educational  aid.  As  a  rule,  police  station  squad  rooms  do 
not  make  good  classrooms.  If  station  facilities  must  be 
used,  adjoining  small  rooms  or  basement  quarters  may  be 
better.  "The  best  situation  is  probably  to  be  found  where 
a  room,  equipped  with  a  large  table  and  comfortable  chairs 
of  considerable  size  is  made  available  for  the  work.  The 
instructor  or  group  leader  should  have  a  blackl^oard  at  his 
disposal,  and,  if  possible,  the  room  should  be  reasonably 
quiet  and  free  from  interruption."' '  Oftentimes,  with  onl\^ 
a  slight  amount  of  impro\ising,  a  courtroom  or  city  council 
chambers  can  be  con\erted  into  classrooms.  If  the  pro- 
gram can  be  taken  out  of  the  station,  ideal  facilities  are 
axailable  at  the  local  high  school  or  college. 


'■'■  Employee  Training  in  the  Public  Service,  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  &  Canada,  2nd  Printing  1948,  Chicago,  p.  30. 
^Office  of  Education,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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h)  The  convenience  and  accessihilitij  that  the  facility  pro- 
vides for  all  persons  participating  in  the  program.  The 
Curriculum  Committee  should  decide  whether  it  is  better 
to  conduct  classes  in  the  most  centrally  located  city  or  in 
the  participating  city  having  the  largest  population.  An 
extremely  important  factor  revolves  around  the  question 
of  w^hether  the  program  shall  be  full  or  part  time.  If  it  is 
a  full  time  program,  living  quarters  for  instructors  and 
students  must  be  available.  Thus,  it  would  be  better  to 
select  the  large  city.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  a  part  day 
program,  time,  distance  and  ease  of  commuting  are  para- 
mount considerations.  In  this  case,  it  would  be  better  to 
select  the  city  most  centrally  located. 

2)   The  Time:  The  police  education  program  can  be  offered  in 

either  of  two  ways:  A  Concentrated  Program  or  a  Part  Day 

Program. 

a)  The  Concentrated  Program:  The  instruction  program  con- 
sists of  a  six  hour  class  day,  five  days  a  week  until  all  sub- 
ject matter  has  been  taught.  The  students,  proportionately 
representing  all  member  departments,  are  relieved  of  all 
active  police  duty  and  attend  school  on  a  full  time  basis. 
Generally,  the  officers  will  be  required  to  live  in  the  "school 
city"  for  the  duration  of  the  program.  This  program  allows 
for  intensive  instruction  and  corresponding  student  con- 
centration, as  well  as  for  a  more  detailed  and  elaborate 
program  of  education. 

h)  The  Part-Daij  Program:  The  instruction  program  consists 
of  a  two  hour  session  given  twice  each  class  day.  Class 
sessions  can  be  given  on  a  once,  twice  or  five  times  a  week 
basis  and  so  is  highly  adjustable  to  meet  with  department 
needs.    A  hypothetical  class  session  is  set  out  below: 

Subject  1st  Session                 Recess                 2nd  Session 

Criminal  Investigation  1:30—2:20                   3:20                   4:45—5:35 

re:  Burglary  until 

Records  &  Reports  4:45 

re:  Burglary  Inv.  2:30—3:20                                              5:45—6:35 

The  1st  Session  is  attended  by  all  police  officers  working  the 
4  to  midnight  shift.    The  2nd  Session  is  attended  by  all  police 
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officers  working  the  8-4  shift.  Police  officers  working  the  mid- 
niglit  to  8  shift  nia\'  attend  wliiehexer  session  they  desire.  The 
Recess  Period,  which  can  he  extended  if  necessary,  allows  suffi- 
cient time  for  officers  attending  the  1st  Session  to  travel  to  their 
respective  departments  and  relieve  the  8-4  shift  personnel. 
These  officers  travel  to  the  city  where  the  police  school  is 
located  and  attend  the  2nd  Session.  Class  time  and  travel  time 
are  accumulative  and  are  paid  back  hour  for  hour  in  extra 
days  off. 

The  Part-Dav  Program  has  these  adxantages:  the  entire  en- 
rollment, all  officers  of  all  member  police  agencies,   are  in- 
structed in  the  same  topic  on  the  same  day.   This  will  be  ver)^ 
helpful  when  new  forms  or  procedures  are  adopted.   This  Plan 
does  not  weaken  the  active  working  strength  of  any  member 
police  agency  because  all  police  officers  attend  class  on  their 
own  time.    It  reduces  the  number  of  trips  a  guest  lecturer  has 
to  make.   This,  in  turn,  correspondingly  reduces  the  cost  of  the 
total  program  and  makes  it  easier  to  obtain  outstanding  police 
experts  as  it  puts  less  burden  on  their  time. 
Cost  of  the  Program:  Even  the  simplest  of  education  programs 
will  entail  some  expense.    However,  with  proper  planning,  the 
cost  of  most  self-conducted  programs  will  rarely  be  prohibitix  e. 
Certain  items  such  as  the  travel  expenses  of  guest  lecturers,  books 
and  supplies  for  the  pofice  library,  purchase  of  duplicating  equip- 
ment and  other  items,  wall  be  the  highest  at  the  outset  of  the 
program.   These  costs  will  be  reduced  as  the  program  continues. 
The  total  cost  of  the  program  should  be  underwritten  by  each  city 
on  a  prorata  basis. 

CHAPTER   RECAPITULATION 

Police  progress  has  suffered  great!)  because  of  the  police  lead- 
er's failure  to  recognize  and  resoK  e  his  problem  of  Police  Educa- 
tion. Progress  must  culminate  from  within — for  too  long  a  period, 
the  police  have  relied  upon  agencies  outside  their  sphere  to  pro- 
vide the  education  of  their  own  personnel.  The  social-technolog- 
ical conditions  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  compelled  police  de- 
partments to  do  something  about  their  lack  of  knowledge  in  their 
job  duties.  Cooperative  efforts  among  police,  educators  and  ci\  ic 
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minded  persons  did  much  to  advance  scientific  police  operations. 
Gradually,  the  large  city  departments  have  achieved  considerable 
recognition  for  their  ability  to  provide  sound  police  education 
programs.  However,  the  small  departments  have  been  seriously 
hampered  because  of  their  lack  of  money,  talent  and  resources. 
When  police  departments  are  too  small  to  maintain  a  Central 
Police  Education  Unit,  thev  may  find  the  solution  by  joining  with 
adjacent  departments  to  form  a  cooperative  Education  Unit. 

Although  Police  Education  cannot  resolve  all  the  administra- 
tive and  field  problems  confronting  the  police  departments 
throughout  the  nation,  if  every  police  officer  who  has  a  sincere 
desire  to  improve  himself  is  given  an  opportunity  to  become  edu- 
cated in  his  job  duties  and  responsibilities,  we  shall  all  advance 
in  wisdom  and  understanding  toward  the  common  goal  of  Profes- 
sional status. 
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Each  excellent  thing,  once  well 
learned,  serves  as  a  measure  for 
all  other  knowledge. 

Sir  p.  Sidney 


Fig.  7 


Establishing  a  Police  Curriculum 

JLhe  development  of  a  stable  curriculum  merits  an 
essential  position  in  the  over-all  structure  of  an\'  efficient  and 
intelligent  Police  Education  program.  Curriculum  planning  is  re- 
garded as  a  svstematized  analysis  and  development  of  a  course  of 
study  established  in  temis  of  definite  and  necessar\'  objectives.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  Police  Educator  to  realize  that  considered  in 
its  widest  meaning  the  term  Curriculum  has  come  to  represent 
all  means  of  teaching  and  all  t\'pes  of  subject  matter  used  to  pro- 
vide opportunitv  for  learning  experiences  which  will  cidminate 
in  the  attainment  of  the  established  and  necessary  goals.  "Curric- 
ulum becomes  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  schools  seek  to 
translate  our  hopes  of  education  into  concrete  reality."^  A  more 
specific  definition  is  expressed  by  Puckett:  "Curriculum  is  the 
selection,  or  organization,  and  administration  of  a  body  of  subject 
matter  designed  to  lead  the  pupil  on  to  some  definite  life  objec- 
tive."- To  some  the  idea  of  "some  definite  life  objective"  may 
seem  too  strong,  but  when  we  consider  Police  Duty  as  a  lifetime 
career,  the  definition  becomes  (|uitc  apropos.  Thus,  the  term  Cur- 


'  Edward  Krug:  Curriculum  Planning,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1957,  p.  I. 
-Rowsell  Puckett:  Making  a  High  School  Schedule  of  Recitations,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Company,  New  York,  1931,  p.  6. 
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riculum  as  applied  to  Police  Education  comprises  a  series  of  items 
called  the  Subject  Matter  which  the  police  student  must  experi- 
ence and  master  in  order  to  perform  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  his  duties  and  responsibilities. 

To  accurately  and  clearly  attain  the  proper  goals  of  a  Police 
Education  Program,  the  curriculum  must  be  student  centered 
rather  than  merely  subject  stressed.  Particularly  on  the  primary 
or  Recruit  leyel,  the  Police  School  must  prepare  beyond  the  essen- 
tials of  "some  definite  life  objective"  in  order  to  ensure  that  the 
police  student  will  be  able  to  perform  and  rationalize  as  a  profes- 
sionally educated  individual  rather  than  an  automaton  or  the 
recipient  of  sundry  tidbits  of  disassociated  memorized  data.  A 
police  officer,  like  today's  soldier,  must  be  a  self-sustaining  entity. 
He  must  have  an  alert  mind  and  a  vast  reservoir  of  knowledge 
in  order  to  be  able  to  know  when  and  how  to  perform  his  duties. 
To  be  fully  capable,  the  police  student  must  be  educated  in  terms 
of  the  total  man.  The  officer  must  know  much  more  than  the 
contents  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  when  a  "criminal  offense  has 
in  fact  been  committed";'  he  must  know  his  position  in  the  total 
framework  of  society,  the  rights  as  well  as  the  obligations  of  the 
citizenry,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

The  relationship  which  must  exist  among  the  numerous  courses 
of  study  comprising  a  Police  Curriculum  must  be  compatible  in 
order  to  assure  the  development  of  a  consistent  program.  In  situ- 
ations where  the  compatibility  is  missing,  the  goals  of  the  total 
program  are  quickly  diffused  or  misplaced.  Consequently,  the 
initial  step  in  curriclum  construction  is  to  define  the  specific  goals 
of  a  Police  Education  Program.  This  is  known  as  the  Statement 
of  Philosophy.  It  serves  as  a  constant  or  guide  by  preventing  the 
responsible  persons,  i.e..  Police  Educators,  Curriculum  Committee 
members,  etc.,  from  diverging  from  the  objectives  of  the  Educa- 
tion Program  and  by  ensuring  that  each  course  in  the  total 
program  is  geared  to  the  same  purpose. 


''Arrests  Without  Warrant,  Smith-Hurd  Illinois  Annotated  Statutes,  Chapter 
38,  657,  Permanent  Edition,  West  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  1935,  p.  116. 
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A  Statement  of  Philosophy 

FOR  A 

Police  Education  Proc;ham 

Within  tlie  trainowork  of  our  democratic  society,  the  most  fun- 
damental tenets  are  the  respect  for  human  dignity  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  God-given  rights.  As  the  elementary  and  primary 
function  of  all  democratic  governmental  organizations  must  be 
solemnh'  dedicated,  directed,  and  maintained  toward  the  con- 
tinual safeguarding  of  these  sacred  rights,  it  becomes  the  profound 
responsibilitv  of  Police  Educators  to  see  that  the  ideals  of  Ameri- 
can free  societv  are  properlv  ingrained  into  all  phases  of  Police 
Education  and  Study. 

In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities.  Police  Educators  must 
recognize  and  incorporate  all  phases  of  life— the  social,  ethical, 
civic,  legal,  and  humane— into  their  academic  and  physical  courses 
in  order  to  develop  police  personnel  who  will  maintain  a  compe- 
tent and  efficient  position  in  the  community  that  they  serve. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Police  Educator  to  develop  within 
all  police  personnel  a  profound  respect  for  the  dignity  of  all  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  racial,  religious,  or  national  background. 

The  Police  Educator  must  influence  all  poHce  personnel  with 
the  need  and  desire  for  continuous  education.  These  officers  must 
be  sufficienty  motivated  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  in  the 
allied  fields  of  law,  sociology,  science,  and  technology  insofar  as 
they  affect  and  influence  the  law  enforcement  profession. 

Finally,  the  Police  Educator  must  develop  a  spirit  and  under- 
standing in  all  police  personnel  that  will  cause  them  to  contribute 
to  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  American  way  of  life. 

In  order  to  appropriately  fulfill  these  objectives,  the  Police  Cur- 
riculum must  be  so  composed  that  the  police  student  tluough 
diligent  application  and  serious  study  will  readily  realize  his 
duties,  will  be  profound  in  his  knowledge,  and  conscientious  in 
his  desire  to  carrv  out  the  responsibilities  of  his  profession. 

THE   POLICE   EDUCATOR'S   RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  Police  Educator  is  faced  with  a  trenuMidous  di\  ersification 
of  problems  when  he  undertakes  the  responsibility  ot  deciding 
what  items  shall  comprise  a  suitable  course  of  stud>  for  a  par- 
ticular type  of  Police  Education.  He  must  strike  the  appropriate 
balance  between  the  objecti\es  and  principles  of  the  Police  Edu- 


cation  Section  as  the  basic  unit  of  police  development  and  the 
police  department  in  toto  as  the  ultimate  medium  for  rendering 
police  service.  He  must  establish  a  system  of  accurate  and  ready 
communication  between  the  subject  matter  as  taught  in  the  police 
school  and  the  manner  in  which  it  fits  into  the  complex  structure 
of  the  police  department.  He  must  be  able  to  provide  incentives 
to  ensure  adequate  teacher  participation  in  the  Education  pro- 
gram. He  must  be  able  to  reconcile  the  coverage  of  the  subject 
matter  with  the  time  allotted  for  the  Education  program.  Finally, 
he  inherits  the  responsibility  of  convincing  his  superiors  and  asso- 
ciates of  the  need  for  modification  and  change  in  the  prevailing 
teaching  principles  and  objectives  in  order  to  improve  the  depart- 
ment's police  education  and  services. 

CURRICULUM  AND  SUBJECT  MATTER 

It  is  believed  by  many  leading  Curriculum  Specialists  that: 
"No  other  point  has  been  an  issue  of  so  much  dispute  in  educa- 
tional theory  as  the  treatment  which  should  be  accorded  subject 
matter  in  structional  organization.'^  However,  in  approaching 
the  problem  of  selecting  appropriate  subject  matter,  the  Police 
Educator  should  constantly  correlate  the  subject  matter  sug- 
gested with  the  ideals  of  the  Police  Education  Philosoph\ .  In 
order  to  organize  a  sound  curriculum,  the  Police  Educator  should 
have  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  nature,  function,  and 
use  of  the  term:  Subject  Matter. 

The  Nature  of  Subject  Matter:  The  term  Subject  Matter  in  its 
pure  educational  concept  is  defined  by  Dewey  as  consisting: 
".  .  .  .  of  the  facts  observed,  recalled,  read,  and  talked  about,  and 
the  ideas  suggested  in  a  course  of  a  development  of  a  situation 
having  a  purpose.'""  In  transposing  this  definition  into  terms  of 
the  Police  Education  Program,  Subject  Matter  will  comprise  a 
body  of  materials,  facts,  information,  and  generalizations  which 
constitute  the  total  knowledge  available  on  a  particular  police 


^  Hollis  Caswell  &  Doak  Campbell,  Curriculum  Development,  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1935,  p.  2-48. 

"John  Dewey,  Democracy  &  Education,  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,   1916, 
p.  212. 
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theme.  In  turn,  the  sum  total  of  various  Suliject  Matters  will  com- 
prise the  particular  Curriculum. 

The  Source  of  Subject  Matter:  B\  considering  the  term  "Police 
Suhject  \hitter"  in  a  projected  point  of  view,  we  quickly  realize 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  subject  matter  has  developed  as 
the  outgrowth  of  satisfactory  police  solutions  to  community 
problems  and  modes  of  actixity  compelled  by  public  need.  Con- 
sequentlw  it  is  connnon  to  find  subjects  explaining  police  proce- 
dure and  department  rules  and  regulations  in  almost  all  Police 
Curricula.  Over  the  span  of  many  years,  the  general  demands 
made  on  law  enforcement  agencies  have  continued  to  grow  more 
perplexing  and  complicated;  the  regulation  of  judicial  procedure 
has  become  more  exacting,  the  influence  of  communit\-  groups 
has  become  more  forceful,  and  the  mode  of  dail\-  living  more 
involved:  all  of  these  factors,  in  turn,  ha\e  influenced  police  duty 
and  brought  about  the  necessity  for  more  and  more  police  edu- 
cation. 

As  a  result  of  these  factors  and  conditions,  the  Police  Educator 
has  been  compelled  to  do  two  things: 

1.  He  has  had  to  change  the  existing  Suhject  Matter  into  specific 
areas  of  specialization.  \\'here  formerly  a  single  course,  such 
as  Criminal  Investigation,  was  sufficient  to  train  police  officers 
in  their  investigative  duties,  it  is  now  necessary  to  treat  such 
general  police  duties  in  more  specialized  ways,  viz.,  Arson 
Investigation,  Burglaiy  Investigation,  Homicide  Investigation, 
Robber\-  In\  estigation.  Hit  and  Run  Investigation,  etc. 

2.  He  lias  had  to  incorporate  new  Subject  Matter  into  the  Cur- 
riculum in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  modifications  in  commu- 
nity life.  It  is  now  common  to  find  such  specialized  courses  as; 
Grand  Jury  Procedure,  Principles  of  Surveillance,  Problems  of 
Juvenile  Dehnquency,  Human  Relations,  Election  Duties 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  Police  Curriculum. 

The  Basis  for  Selecting  Appropriate  Subject  Matter:  The  task 
of  selecting  the  appropriate  Sul)ject  Matter  to  constitute  a  par- 
ticular curriculum  is  indeed  a  \ery  difficult  one  From  the  pre- 
ceding discussion  regarding  the  Nature  of  Subject  Matter,  it 
should  be  clear  that  the  total  data  axailable  on  any  particular 
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topic  is  quite  vast,  and,  we  might  add,  in  some  instances  prac- 
tically inexhaustible.  As  it  is  quite  ol>vious  that  the  Police  Edu- 
cator cannot  possil)lv  include  all  aspects  of  a  particular  topic,  he 
is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  deciding  what  subjects  are 
to  be  included  and  what  portion  of  each  subject  will  best  prepare 
the  police  officer  for  his  job  and  as  such  merit  an  essential  position 
in  the  particular  Police  Curriculum  l^eing  formulated. 

To  solve  this  problem,  the  Police  Educator  is  compelled  to  em- 
ploy some  method  or  methods  bv  which  he  will  be  able  to  present 
an  accurate  appraisal  of  the  specific  job  for  which  the  personnel 
will  be  educated.  It  is  onl\'  in  this  manner  that  the  job  duties 
can  be  fully  understood  and  that  it  can  be  determined  what  sub- 
jects should  be  taught  and  how  much  time  should  be  allotted 
for  each  selected  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  successful  training  program  in  the 
absence  of  detailed  information  relating  to  the  various  jobs  in  the 
establishment.  Positions  must  l)e  classified,  indexed,  defined,  eval- 
uated, and  related  if  a  systematic  program  of  employee  training 
is  to  be  maintained.  Men  cannot  be  prepared  intelligently  unless 
the  nature,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  jobs  for  which  they 
are  being  trained  are  definitely  described.  The  content  of  the 
training  curriculum,  length  of  training  period,  and  selection  of 
candidates  for  training  are  alike  dependent  upon  an  adequate 
study  of  jobs.'^ 

To  construct  an  Education  Program  based  on  mere  conjecture, 
whim,  or  guess  is  pure  folly  and  smacks  of  antiquity.  In  the  past, 
it  was  not  an  unheard-of  practice  for  police  leaders  to  formulate 
a  program  premised  on  custom,  imagination,  or  tradition.  In 
some  situations,  courses  were  established  on  the  basis  of  what 
other  police  departments  were  teaching.  Undoubtedly  some  cor- 
relation will  be  found  in  such  a  ]Dlan,  but  the  findings  will  not 
always  be  consistent  with  local  needs  and  will  not  completely  or 
validly  prove  that  such  a  course  is  a  necessary  and  essential  one. 
Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  efficient  administrative  policy, 
a  more  accurate  and  intelligent  method  nnist  be  employed. 


"  Gordon  S.  Watkins  and  Paul  A.  Dodd,  The  Management  of  Labor  Relations, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1938,  pp.  127-128. 
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Because  the  development  of  a  meaningful  and  worthwhile 
Police  Curriculum  is  contingent  not  onlv  upon  police  dutv  hut 
also  on  present  and  future  comnumitv  needs — manv  of  which 
ma}'  not  l)e  presently  satisfied  hy  police  service — two  steps  are 
essential  to  soundlv  fomiulate  the  Curriculum.    These  steps  are: 

1.  A  thowufih  studij  of  the  prevailing  job  performances  and  duty 
responsibilities  of  those  police  positions  for  which  men  are 
being  selected  or  are  to  be  educated.  Among  the  most  fimda- 
mental  methods  of  determining  appropriate  subject  matter  is 
to  make  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  duty  and  responsibility  of 
a  particular  job.  It  is  extremely  necessary  to  perfonn  the  anal- 
ysis with  the  utmost  care  and  exactness  in  order  to  completely 
uncover  what  duties  and  responsibilities  go  with  the  proper 
performance  of  the  job.  This  type  of  stud\-  also  can  be  used 
to  establish  employment  pre-requisites.  "An  analysis  which 
breaks  down  the  job  into  detailed  activities  makes  it  possible 
to  determine  what  skills  and  knowledge  the  employee  must 
possess  in  order  to  handle  each  activity  with  maximum  effec- 
tiveness."' 

2.  A  thorough  study  of  those  factors  which  condition  and  neces- 
sitate police  service.  This  would  require  a  study  of  the  com- 
munity, the  police  department,  and  even  the  personnel  who 
are  entering  the  police  organization.  Unless  a  thorough  and 
careful  investigation  is  made  of  all  these  factors,  there  is  the 
serious  likelihood  of  allotting  time  in  the  program  to  some 
inconsequential  or  immaterial  topic  or  of  omitting  an  essential 
subject  from  the  curriculum. 

DETERMINING  SUBJECT  MATTER   BY  JOB  ANALYSIS' 

Whether  or  not  the  existing  course  of  rudimentary  stud\'  is 
adequate  and  proper  to  educate  and  prepare  indi\'iduals  for  a 
career  in  law  enforcement  can  best  be  established  b\'  a  thoroudi 


'  Employee  Training  in  the  Public  Service,  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  &  Canada,  2nd  Printing,  1948,  Chicago,  p.  51. 

*For  an  extensive  treatment  of  Job  Analysis  concerning  Police  Duties  see  Office  of 
Education,  Chapter  V,  Job  Analysis  of  Police  Service,  Training  for  the  Police  Ser- 
vice, U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Vocational  Division  Bulletin  No.  197,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  1938,  pp.  53-80. 
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examination  of  the  employment  position  the  individuals  are  pre- 
paring to  assume.  This  approach  is  known  as  Validation  by  Job 
Analysis.''  Such  a  program  of  gathering  infonnation  regarding 
specific  jobs'"  is  the  primary  method  used  by  government"  and 
industrv  alike  in  order  to  establish  and  maintain  an  economical, 
efficient,  and  orderlv  operation.  The  findings  of  a  Job  Analysis 
can  be  used  for  a  multitude  of  things.  Recruitment,  counseling, 
employment  placement,  curriculum  construction,  promotion, 
safety  and  health  factors,  and  defining  limits  of  authority  are 
some  of  the  more  frequent  uses  of  the  Job  Analysis  findings. 

Although  each  of  these  analvsis  objectives  is  essential  in  the 
total  employment  pattern,  as  Police  Educators  we  are  primarily 
and  vitally  interested  in  Job  Analysis  as  a  tool  in  the  following 
capacities : 

1.  As  an  Aid  to  Better  Recruitment.  The  Job  Analysis  is  an 
ideal  means  of  scientificallv  determining  what  qualities  should  be 
sought  in  prospective  employees.   It  is  a  valuable  tool  for  placing 


°  The  reader  should  not  consider  Job  Analysis  as  being  synonymous  to  a  Job  Evalu- 
ation Study.  Actually  the  Job  Analysis  is  but  one  portion  of  Job  Evaluation.  The 
purpose  of  the  Job  Analysis  is  to  understand  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  par- 
ticular job.  The  Job  Evaluation  Study  incorporates  the  analysis  and  uses  the  findings 
to  compare  one  job  with  another  to  discover  its  relative  difficulty,  complexity,  and 
responsibility.  The  job  is  then  classified  and  its  rank  in  the  total  employment  struc- 
ture is  made. 

'"Otis  and  Leukart  define  a  Job  as:  "a  group  of  positions,  group  of  tasks,  which 
are  somewhat  similar  in  nature  and  worker  requirements,  and  which  are  performed 
by  a  number  of  workers  who  customarily  change  about  from  one  position  to  another." 
Jay  L.  Otis  and  Richard  H.  Leukart,  Job  Evaluation,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1948,  p.  7. 

The  Department  of  Labor  defines  a  Job  as:  "a  group  of  positions  which  are  identi- 
cal with  respect  to  their  major  or  significant  tasks."  Department  of  Labor,  Job 
Analysis  Training  Reference  Manual,  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
25,  D.  C,  p.  7. 

Whereas  Position  is  defined  as:  "a  group  of  current  duties  and  responsibilities  as- 
signed or  delegated  by  competent  authority,  requiring  full-time  or  part-time  employ- 
ment of  one  person."  Position-Classification  in  the  Public  Service,  Civil  Service 
Assembly  of  the  United  States  &  Canada,  Chicago,  1942,  p.  36. 

"  It  .seems  that  government  personnel  administrators  prefer  the  term  "Position- 
Classification"  rather  than  "Job  Evaluation  Study,"  see  Position  Classification  in 
the  Public  Service,  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Chi- 
cago, and  Municipal  Personnel  Administration,  The  International  City  Managers' 
Association,  3rd  Edition,  Chicago,  1942. 
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the  right  man  in  the  riglit  jol).  Without  the  advance  data  sup- 
ph(>d  by  tlie  Job  Analysis,  the  factors  of"  employment  standards, 
testing,  interviewing,  and  character  investigations  are  left  pri- 
marily to  chance!  This  point  is  further  stressed  in  the  following 
statement  by  Ismar  Baruch: 

It  is  equally  easy  to  see  that  work  done  and  the  standards  of 
(qualifications  necessary  to  do  that  work  are  logically  related.  In 
determining  what  qualifications  are  necessary  in  a  given  position, 
the  work  of  that  position  must  first  be  examined,  from  analvsis  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  involved  or  other  evidence  certain 
inferences  or  conclusions  may  then  be  drawn  as  to  what  combina- 
tions of  education,  experience,  knowledge,  and  abilitv  are  required 
to  carry  them  out  efficiently.  Obviously,  equal  work  requires 
equivalent  qualifications.  The  more  difficult  or  more  responsible 
work  requires  more  extensive  or  exacting  qualifications;  and  the 
simpler  work  requires  simpler  or  less  exacting  qualifications.  Thus, 
the  qualification  standards  of  a  position  should  be  based  upon  the 
character,  difficulty,  and  responsibility  of  the  work  involved  in 
that  position. ^- 

2.  As  an  Aid  to  Better  Cyunieiiliim  Construction.  A  successful 
education  program  is  strongly  premised  on  sound  objectives  and 
goals.  These  goals,  at  least  in  i^art,  must  be  established  through 
advance,  detailed  information  concerning  each  specific  job.  Indi- 
viduals cannot  be  properly  educated  for  a  specific  assignment 
unless  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  assignment  are 
known.  Consequently,  Job  Analysis  plays  an  important  part  in 
determining  both  the  curriculum  content  and  the  curriculum 
duration. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  unless  a  careful  analysis  is  made  of 
particular  police  assignments  before  undertaking  any  type  of 
primary  or  In-Service  Police  Education  programs,  the  Police  Edu- 
cator or  the  Curriculum  Committee  are  apt  to  overlook  essential 
Subject  Matter  while  at  the  same  time  stressing  inconsequential 
or  antiquated  materials.  It  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential 
part  of  effective  Curriculum  Construction  to  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  study  of  position  duties  and  responsibilities 
before  undertaking  any  program  of  Police  Education.   The  results 


Position  Classification  in  the  Public  Service,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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of  the  Job  Analysis  will  not  only  reveal  the  basic  course  of  study 
needed  but  it  will  serve  as  a  blueprint  for  the  step-b\'-step  con- 
struction of  the  program  in  toto. 

What  is  a  Job  Analysis:  "Job  Analvsis  is  defined  as  the  process 
of  deteiTnining,  by  observation  and  study,  and  reporting  pertinent 
infonnation  relating  to  the  nature  of  a  specific  job."^'  Tead  and 
Metcalf  define  a  Job  Analvsis  as  "A  scientific  study  and  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  facts  about  a  jol)  which  reveal  its  contents  and  the 
modif\'ing  factors  which  surround  it.""  The  duties  which  the 
emplovee  perfonns  plus  the  skill  and  knowledge  which  he  must 
possess  in  order  to  properly  perform  these  duties  are  the  charac- 
teristics which  differentiate  one  job  from  another. 

The  Job  Analysis  Questionnaire:  In  order  to  obtain  a  complete 
and  accurate  studv  of  a  j^articular  job,  the  anabst,  who  mav  or 
may  not  be  a  member  of  the  Curriculum  Committee,  should  de- 
velop his  study  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfactorily  comply  with 
the  following  criteria: 

1.  Be  certain  that  the  job  is  accurately  and  completely  defined. 

2.  Be  certain  that  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities  which  com- 
prise the  job  are  accurately  and  completelv  explained. 

3.  Be  certain  that  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  abilities  which  an 
individual  must  possess  in  order  to  properb^  perform  this  job 
are  accurately  and  completely  defined. 

In  order  to  ensure  accuracy,  completeness,  and  thoroughness 
in  making  the  analysis,  the  officer  should  emplov  a  suitable  Job 
Analvsis  Work  Sheet.  Perusal  of  the  suggested  "Job  Analysis 
Questionnaire"  in  Figure  8  will  show  the  proper  formulation  of 
a  suitable  work  sheet  which  can  be  satisfactorilv  emplo\ed  to 
make  a  Police  Position  Anab  sis.  Although  there  is  some  \'ariance 
in  forms  used  in  both  goxernment  and  industrial  studies,  the 
following  specifications  constitute  the  core  of  most  Job  Analysis 
fonns: 


"Department  of  Labor,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 

"  Ordway   Tead   and   Henry   Metcalf,    Personnel   Administration,    McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  New  York,  1933,  p.  250. 
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1.  The  Class  Title:  A  definite  title  or  name  applied  to  the  class'' 
and  to  all  positions  ot"  the  class,  which  shall  be  as  descriptive 
as  possible  ot"  th(>  dnties  and  responsibilities  inxoK'ed  in  the 
class. 

2.  The  Statement  of  Duties  and  Responsibilities:  A  general  overall 
description  of  the  work,  i.e.,  the  preponderant  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities encompassed  in  the  sum  total  of  all  positions  that 
fall  in  the  class  described. 

3.  The  Statement  of  Examples  of  Work  Performed:  Specific  illus- 
trations of  the  duties  performed  and  responsibilities  exercised 
in  tvpical  indi\idual  positions  embraced  in  the  class. 

4.  The  Statement  of  Minimum  Qualifieations:  A  presentation  of 
the  basic  education,  experience,  knowledge,  ability  or  skill,  and 
personal  attributes  required  for  functioning  in  the  position  in 
the  class. ^-' 

Using  the  Job  Analysis  Questionnaire:  By  proper  use  of  the  Job 

Analysis  Questionnaire,  the  Police  Educator  or  memlDers  of  the 
Curriculum  Committee  can  thoroughly  and  accurately  appraise 
the  various  police  positions  in  the  department.  Once  the  analysis 
has  been  completed,  the  findings  can  be  compared  with  the  de- 
partment's curriculum  for  the  particular  job  class  studied.  By 
making  this  comparison,  it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not 
the  pre\ailing  curriculum  has  been  properly  developed  and  is 
fulfilling  adequatelv  the  department's  needs  for  educating  indi- 
viduals entering  that  job  class. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Principles  of  Job  Anahsis  explained  aboxe, 
an  anahsis  was  made  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  patrol- 
man assigned  to  general  patrol  duty  in  a  representative  but  hypo- 
thetical Chicago  police  district.  The  findings  of  this  study  are 
set  out  in  Figure  9.  In  developing  this  analysis,  it  was  essential 
to  scrupulously  avoid  incorporating  any  police  function  which 


^■'  Class  is  defined  as:  "A  group  of  positions  sufficiently  similar  with  respect  to 
duties  and  responsibilities  that  the  same  descriptive  title  may  be  used  to  designate 
each  position  allocated  to  the  class,  that  the  same  entrance  qualifications  may  be 
required  of  incumbents  of  positions  in  the  class,  that  the  same  tests  of  fitness  may  be 
used  to  choose  qualified  employees,  and  that  the  same  schedule  of  pay  may  be  made 
to  apply  with  equity  under  the  same  or  substantially  the  same  working  conditions." 
Municipal  Personnel  Administration,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

"  Position  Classification  in  the  Public  Service,  op.  cit.,  p.  250. 
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FIGURE        8 


JOB    ANALYSIS    QUESTIONNAIRE 

FOR 

POLICE     PERSONNEL 


I.  JOB    TITLE: 

CLASSIFICATION  TITLE: 
SALARY    (per  niontli): 


DIVISION: 

UNIT: 

NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS: 


II.  DISTINGUISHING    FEATURES   OF    WORK: 

In  this  section,   the   analyst   should  explain  the  particular  choracteristics  which 
comprise  the  particular  job. 


III.  EXAMPLES    OF    WORK: 


In    this    section,    the    analyst   should    show   the   particular   performance   of  the 
characteristics  by  citing  examples  of  duties  performed  by  the  worker. 
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Figure   8    (Continued) 


.101!  wMAshi.ti  r,si  i()\N\iiii'.  I  oil  I'oi.icK  ri'iitsowi"'.! 


IV.  SPECIAL    FACTORS    INVOLVED: 

The  analyst  should  make  a  thorough  explanation  o{  eoch  Special  Factor  in  so  far 
as   it  may  apply  to  each  particular   job.   A  limited  degree  of  suggestions   has   been 
oHered  after  each  Speciol   Factor  but  the  analyst   should  not   interpret    these   sug- 
gestions as  being  exhaustive. 
1  .     Responsibility: 

Consider  the  performer's  responsibility  for  supervision  c^  other  members  <i  the 
department,  for  specific  groups  or  individual s,  for  establishing  department  policy, 
for  mointaining  records,  for  the  safety  d  others,  fcf  public  contoct  and  public 
instruction. 

1.  Mental   Application: 

Consider  the  amount  and  degree  of  initiative,  adaptability,  intelligence,  formal 
educotion. 

\.  Special  Skills: 

Consider  what  specialized  training  in  both  years  and  kind  is  needed,  special 
license  or  permits  needed,  amount  of  training  a  nev^  employee  would  need  in  order 
to  perfo-m  this  job  sotisfactorily,  what  special  work  techniques  or  skills  are 
needed. 

I.  Physicol  Demands: 

What  types  of  physical  activity  are  mat  often  used  in  performing  this  job,  what 
type  of  physical  octivity  couses  considerable  strain  in  performing  the  job?  Con- 
sider such  activities  as  running,  walking,  climbing,  standing,  crawling,  sitting, 
reaching,  lifting,  fighting,  carrying,  handling,  talking,  hearing,  observing,  and 
work  speed. 

").  Wcrking  Conditions: 

Consider  the  job  in  terms  of  inside  vs.  outside  work,  working  alone  or  w  crking 
with  others,  exposure  to  disease,  physical  injury,  mechanical  hazards,  noiSe, 
ventilation,  odors,  etc. 

(>.  Equipment,  'rateriols,  Supplies: 

What  deportment  equipment  is  «  (rker  required  to  use  in  order  to  perform  this  job, 
what  equipment  must  he  supoly  himself. 

7.  General  Comments: 


ANALYST:  —^     POLICE  DEPT.  9£VIErfER: 
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tends  toward  specialization  even  though  it  is  performed  in  a 
pohce  district.  This  category  includes  such  assignments  as:  detec- 
tive, juvenile  officer,  district  secretary,  stolen  automobile  detec- 
ti\  es,  etc.  Each  of  these  is  a  particular  jol)  which  requires  special 
knowledge  and  skill  in  order  to  be  performed  satisfactorih'  and 
must  be  developed  in  its  own  analysis. 

Results  of  the  Job  Analysis:  Bv  carefully  examining  the  job 
description  of  the  Patrolman  cited  in  Figure  9,  it  is  found  that 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  can  be  divided  into  fifteen  specific 
categories.''  The  categories  are  enumerated  below  together  with 
the  particular  subjects  which  must  be  taught  to  educate  Police 
Recruits  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities  which  they  wall  be 
required  to  undertake  as  Patrolmen.  This  data  together  with  the 
factors  explained  in  Determining  Subject  Matter  by  Community 
Anahjsis  will  form  the  basis  upon  which  a  vahd  Police  Recruit 
Curriculum  can  be  created. 

I.  Patrols  Assigned  Post:  In  order  to  properly  execute  his  job 
duties  and  responsibilities,  a  police  officer  assigned  to  post  duty 
should  be  educated  in  the  following  subjects: 

A.  Care  and  Operation  of  Department  Equipment 

B.  Care  and  Operation  of  Department  Vehicles 

C.  City  Ordinances 

D.  Department  Rules  and  Regulations 

E.  Discipline  and  Deportment 

F.  Elements  of  Patrol 

G.  Human  Relations 

H.  Principles  of  Surveillance 
I.    Public  Relations 
J.    Special  Orders 
K.  State  Legal  Code 

II.  Advises,  Directs  and  Informs  Citizens:  In  order  for  a  police 
officer  to  assist  and  inform  distressed,  lost,  or  uninformed  citi- 
zens, he  should  be  instructed  in  the  following  sul^jects: 

A.  City  Information 

B.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Lost  Children 


"  For  other  studies  of  this  problem  see:  Office  of  Education,  Training  for  the 
Police  Service;  and  R.  L.  Soule,  Main  Responsibilities  and  Activities  of  Police 
Officers,  Southern  Police  Institute,  Louisville,  Kentucky,  1955,  a  mimeograph. 
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FIGURE      9 

JOS    ANALYSIS    OUESTIONNAIRE 

FOR 

POLICE    PERSONNEL 


I.  JOB     TITLE:        l',.trnl,.,.,n  DIVISION:  Til. 

CLASSIFICATION  TITLE:        I'cstman  UNIT:  I2n,l    District 

I'alroliruin  I 'not-\eli. 

SALARY:  (p,T  nM„,il,):        SK):..0()  NUMBER  OF  POSITIONS:        7K 

II.  DISTINGUISHING  FEATURES  OF  WORK:  IVeservcs  an. I  irainlains  public  peace  ami  welfare, 
protects  public  ami  private  properly  by  palrolinj;  assigned  post,  directs  and  fives  information  to 
general  public,  responds  to  calls  for  immediate  police  action,  enforces  laws  and  ordinances,  makes 
arrests  and  searches,  interrogates  and  questions  victims,  complainants,  witnesses,  and  perpetrators. 
Makes  necessary  reports  and  records  for  processin;,'  of  crimes  and  criminals,  safef;uariis  property 
of  victim  and  prisoners;  preserves  and  safe{?uards  evidence,  testifies  in  court,  repnlates  traffic, 
cooperates  witli  otiier  police  units  and  other  departments,  operates  and  cares  for  department  equip- 
ment, performs  miscellaneous  duties  and  services,  maintains  a  professional  and  dignified  liemeanor. 

III.  EXAMPLES  OF  WORK:  liejiorts  for  dutv  at  time  and  place  specified,  attends  roll  call  where  he 
receives  general  and  specific  orders,  instructions,  and  assignments;  is  inspected  for  cleanliness 
completeness  of  uniform,  equipment,  and  self.  Patrols  on  foot  or  in  department  vehicle  in  an  alert, 
efficient,  intelligent,  and  observing  manner  t!ie  commercial,  industrial,  and  residential  premises, 
streets,  alleys  within  his  assigned  post  while  directing  particular  attention  to  known  trouble  spots, 
trouble-makers,  vacant  property  and  other  places  where  crimes  are  more  apt  to  occur.  Gives  in- 
formation and  directions  to  visitors  regarding  local  places  of  interest,  public  buildings,  and  routes 
of  travel;  advises  citizens  in  matters  of  crime  prevention,  seasonal  laws,  and  accident  prevention. 
Responds  to  calls  necessitating  police  action  or  assistance  such  as  accidents,  fires,  and  major 
catastrophies,  performs  necessary  police  action  at  s\ich  areas.  Makes  investigations  and  satisfies 
citizens'  complaints,  fmforces  laws  and  ordinances  by  inspecting  places  of  business,  suppressing 
nuisances,  dispersing  crowds,  investigating  suspicious  persons,  places  and  things,  gives  warnings 
and  issues  summonses  when  necessary.  Makes  actual  physical  arrests  and  searches.  Assists  in 
transporting  and  booking  of  prisoners.  (Questions  victims,  complainants,  witnesses,  and  perpetrators. 
Makes  necessary  reports  and  messages  regarding  the  offense  and  the  persons  involved.  Inventories 
and  safeguards  lost,  stolen,  and  recovered  property  belonging  to  victims  and  prisoners.  Safeguards 
crime  scene  until  properly  relieved  and  insures  the  continuity  of  Chain  of  Fvidence  rule  in  any 
crime  to  which  he  is  assigneil.  Assists  other  i)olice  personnel,  states  attorney  and  others  in  the 
preparation  of  court  cases,  testifies  in  court  in  a  dignified  and  professional  manner,  regulates 
traffic  flow  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian,  enforces  parking  regulations,  conducts  preliminary  traffic 
accident  investigations.  Aiils  and  cooperates  with  specialized  police  units  in  apprehending  and 
Processing  criminal  violators,  assisting  other  city  bureaus,  such  as:  fire,  school,  health,  building 
inspection,  and  license  division  in  performing  necessary  services  to  the  citizens.  I  ses  department 
cquioment  with  proper  care  and  prudence,  drives  department  vehicles  with  proper  care  and  respect 
for  traffic  regulations,  uses  firearms  and  other  department  equipment  in  conformance  with  Police 
Department  regulations,  city  ordinances,  and  state  laws.  Must  be  prepareil  to  carry  out  and  perform 
miscellaneous  police  duties  which  may  be  assigned  from  time  to  tin:e,  such  as:  special  details  at 
strikes,  fires,  public  assemblies,  conventions,  etc.,  or  performing  specialized  duties  such  as: 
lockup  keeper,  or  warrant  clerk.  Must  maintain  a  dignified  and  professional  attidude  by  keeping 
uniform,  equipment  and  self  in  good  appearance  and  fitness,  by  perfoniiing  a  ssigned  duties  as 
courteously  and  efficientlv  as  possible  and  bv  constantlv  striving  to  improve  himself  by  eilucation 
.mil  phvsical  training. 
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Figure  9   (Continued) 


JOB  ANALYSIS  QUESTIONNAIiJF:  FOR  P()I.IC:K  PERSONNEL 


IV.  SPECIAL    FACTORS    INVOLVED: 

1.  Responsibility:  Is  responsible  for  preservation  of  life,  property,  good  order;  and  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  on  liis  assigned  post.  Carelessness  and  inattentiveness  will  result  in  crime  and 
anti-social  behavior  in  assigned  post.  From  time  to  time,  has  high  degree  of  responsibility  for 
safety  of  children  at  school  crossings  and  for  private  property  at  special  details.  Is  responsible  for 
safe  keeping  of  lost,  stolen,  and  recovered  property  coming  to  his  attention  as  well  as  protection 
of  evidence  and  crime  scenes.  Carelessness  and  laxity  in  duty  alertness  could  result  in  perpetrator 
avoiding  punishment.     Is  responsible  for  ilepnrtment  equipment  assigned  to  him. 

2.  Mental  Application:  Position  requires  a  high  degree  of  mental  alertness,  strong  powers  of 
observation  and  retentive  ability,  the  ability  to  take  the  initiative,  has  broad  general  police  know- 
ledge, ability  to  handle  all  investigative  matters  and  compose  sound  reports  regarding  investigations 
and  iluties,  requires  ability  to  adopt  standard  policing  procedure  to  meet  emergencies  and  unique 
job  experiences.  Requires  a  high  school  education  in  addition  to  a  sound  course  of  indoctrination 
education. 

3.  Special  Skills:  Position  requires  a  high  amount  of  skill  in  the  use  of  department  firearms  and 
other  deadly  weapons  necessary  in  law  enforcement;  skill  and  dexterity  in  carrying  and  transporting 
sick  and  injured  persons.  Requires  skill  in  operation  of  department  vehicles  and  driver  s  license 
to  drive  motor  vehicles.  Position  will  require  a  three  months  period  of  indoctrinational  education 
and  twelve  to  fifteen  months  job  experience  before  a  new  employee  can  perform  the  job  satisfactorily. 

4.  Physical  Demands:  Job  places  considerable  strain  on  walking,  climbing,  standing,  talking, 
riding,  carrying,  and  observing.  The  degree  of  which  will  vary  according  to  daily  activities. 

5.  .Working  Conditions:  Duties  are  primarily  out  of  doors  thus  the  officer  is  subjected  to  changing 
weather  conditions  and  to  all  types  of  weather.  When  performing  duty  in  department  vehicle  may 
work  either  with  a  partner  or  alone.  Is  subjected  in  some  degree  to  exposure  to  communicable 
disease  because  of  handling  of  sick  and  injured  and  deceased  persons.  All  ramifications  of  duty 
carry  the  danger  of  possible  physical  injury  and  mechanical  hazards.  The  workday  generally  consists 
of  an  eight  hour  tour  of  duty,  five  days  a  week  although  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to  work  beyond 
ordinary  day  with  no  extra  compensation.    Usually  works  a  rotating  shift. 

6.  Equipment,  Materials,  Supplies:  Must  supply  at  own  expense  regulation  uniform  consisting  of 
winter  and  summer  caps,  trousers,  winter  coat,  spring  and  fall  blouse,  raincoat,  revolver,  ammunition, 
flashlight,  belt  and  holster. 

7.  General  Comments: 


ANALYST: POLICE  DEPT.  R  =  YIEV/ER: 
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C.  Function  &  Procedure  of  Public  Welfare  Organizations 

D.  Human  Relations 

E.  Princijiies  of  C'riine  Prevention 

F.  i'ulilic  Helations 

III.  Handles  Public  Emergencies:  In  order  to  properly  perfonn 
his  job  duties  and  responsibilities  when  responding  to  and 
handlini!;  publie  emergencies,  the  police  officer  should  be  edu- 
cated in  the  following  subjects: 

A.  Care  and  Operation  of  Department  Equipment 

B.  Care  and  Operation  of  Department  Vehicles 

C.  City  Ordinances 

D.  First  Aid 

E.  Department  Procedure  in  Catastrophes,  Disasters  and  Fires 

F.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Juveniles 

G.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Lost  Children 

H.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Lost,  Stolen,  and  Recovered 
Property 

L  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Sick,  Injured,  and  Intoxi- 
cated Persons 

J.    Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Stray  Animals 

K.  Department  Procedure  in  Suppressing  Nuisances  &  Disturbances 

L.  Law  of  Arrest,  Search,  and  Seizure 

M.  Self-Defense— Physical  Conditioning 

N.  Self-Defense— Firearms 

O.  State  Legal  Code 

P.   State  &  City  Traffic  Code 

Q.  Traffic  Accident  Procedure 

IV.  Enforces  Laws  and  Ordinances:  To  ensure  the  proper  en- 
forcement of  the  State  Laws  and  City  Ordinances,  a  police 
officer  should  be  thoroughl\-  instructed  in  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

A.  City  Ordinances 

B.  Civil  Rights  Legislation 

C.  Law  of  Arrest,  Search,  and  Seizure 

D.  Law  of  Evidence 

E.  Philosophy  of  Law  Enforcement 

F.  Self-Defense— Firearms 
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G,  Self-Defense— Physical  Conditioning 

H.  Specific  Laws  Relating  to  Juveniles 

I.    State  Legal  Code 

J.    State  &  City  Traffic  Code 

K.  United  States  Constitution  and  Amendments 

V.  Apprehends  and  Arrests  Law  Violators:  In  order  for  a  police 
officer  to  be  able  to  apprehend,  arrest,  and  process  law  viola- 
tors, he  must  be  thoroughlv  instructed  in  the  following  sub- 
jects : 

A.  City  Ordinances 

B.  Civil  Rights  Legislation 

C.  Department  Procedure  in  Making  Investigations 

D.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Felons 

E.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Juvenile  Offenders 

F.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Misdemeanants 

G.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Women  Prisoners 
H.  Department  Rules  and  Regulations 

I.    Law  of  Arrest,  Search,  and  Seizure 

J.    Law  of  Evidence 

K.  Self-Defense— Firearms 

L.  Self-Defense— Physical  Conditioning 

M.  State  Legal  Code 

N.  State  &  City  Traffic  Code 

O.  United  States  Constitution  and  Amendments 

VI.  Questions  and  Interrogates:  For  a  police  officer  to  be  able  to 
competently  and  legally  question  witnesses,  complainants,  and 
violators,  he  must  be  educated  in  the  following  subjects: 

A.  Civil  Rights  Legislation 

B.  Department  Procedin-e  in  Taking  Statements 

C.  Department  Records  and  Forms 

D.  Department  Rules  and  Regulations 

E.  Law  of  Evidence 

F.  Legal  Principles  Regarding:  Confessions,  Statements,  and  Admis- 
sions 

G.  Principles  of  Report  ^^^riting 
H.  State  Legal  Code 
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I.  Techniques  of  Interrogation 
J.  Techniques  of  Interviewing 
K.  United  States  Constitution  and  Amendments 

VII.  Makes  Reports:  To  ensure  complete  and  efficient  making, 
processing,  and  distribution  of  department  reports,  records,  and 
forms,  a  police  officer  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
following  subjects: 

A.  Department  Reports,  Records,  and  Forms 

B.  Department  Rules  and  Regulations  re:  Report  Writing 

C.  Handling  and  Processing  of  a  Citizen's  Complaint 

D.  Organization  and  Function  of  Police  Records  Section 

E.  Principles  of  Report  Writing 

VIII.  Safegimrds  Property:  To  ensure  proper  protection  and  care 
of  all  property  delegated  to  a  police  officer's  charge,  the  officer 
should  be  educated  in  the  following  courses: 

A.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Lost,  Stolen,  and  Recovered 
Property 

B.  Department  Procedure  in  Handling  Prisoner's  Property 

C.  Department  Procedure  in  Impounding  of  Motor  Vehicles 

D.  Department  Rules  and  Regulations 

E.  Organization  and  Function  of  Police  Custodian's  Office 

F.  Police  Duties  at  Catastrophes,  Disasters,  and  Fires 

IX.  Preserves  Evidence:  Because  of  the  importance  of  evidence 
to  the  criminal  prosecution,  a  police  officer  must  have  a  thor- 
ough understanding  of  what  constitutes  evidence  as  well  as  of 
the  proper  way  to  care,  preserve,  transport,  and  process  it  from 
the  crime  scene  to  the  court  room.  This  knowledge  can  be  best 
obtained  by  studying  the  following  courses: 

A.  Care  and  Preservation  of  Evidence 

B.  Crime  Laboratory  Services 

C.  Law  of  Arrest,  Search,  and  Seizure 

D.  Law  of  Evidence  re:  Court  Procedure 

E.  Organization  and  Function  of  Police  Custodian's  Office 

F.  Police  Duty  at  Crime  Scene 

C.  Principles  of  Criminal  Identification 
H.  Principles  of  Criminal  Investigation 
I.    Scientific  Investigations 
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X.  Testifies  in  Court:  In  order  for  a  police  officer  to  fully  under- 
stand his  responsibility  as  a  witness  as  well  as  knowing  how 
to  testify  in  a  professional  manner,  the  officer  must  be  in- 
structed in  the  following  courses: 

A.  Cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government 

B.  Cooperation  with  other  City  Bureaus  and  Agencies 

C.  Coroner's  Duties 

D.  Criminal  Court  Procedure 

E.  Department  Rules  and  Regulations 

F.  Deportment  and  Testifying  in  Court 

G.  Law  of  Evidence  re:  Court  Procedure 

H.  Municipal  Court  and  Justice  of  the  Peace:  Procedures 
I.    Jurisdiction  and  Venue  of  Courts 

XI.  Regulates  Traffic:  Although  the  problems  of  traffic  have 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  specialized  traffic  units  in 
most  departments,  every  police  officer  must  have  some  educa- 
tion in  Traffic.  Consequently,  a  Recruit  Education  Program 
should  provide  instruction  regarding  these  general  traffic 
topics : 

A.  Department  Procedure  in  Bailable  and  Unbailable  Traffic  Viola- 
tions 

B.  Department  Procedure  in  Issuing  Traffic  Summonses 

C.  Department  Procedure  in  Traffic  Accidents 

D.  General  Traffic  Procedure 

E.  Philosophy  of  Traffic  Enforcement 

F.  Science  of  Traffic  Direction  and  Control 

G.  State  and  City  Traffic  Codes 

XII.  Cooperates  with  Other  Police  Units,  Cittj  Depaiiments,  and 
Allied  Agencies:  In  order  for  a  police  officer  to  full\  understand 
his  relationship  with  and  duties  toward  other  units  of  the  de- 
partment and  outside  agencies  who  cooperate  with  the  police, 
a  Recruit  Education  program  should  offer  instruction  in  the 
following  subjects : 

A.  Cooperation  with  the  Federal  Government 

B.  Department  Procedure  re:  Cooperation  with  City  Agencies 

C.  Department  Procedure— General  Principles 
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D.  Organization  and  Administration  of  City  Government 

E.  Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Police  Department 

F.  Services  Rendered  by  Coroner,  States  Attorney,  Welfare  Agen- 
cies, Fire  Department,  Liquor  Commission,  License  Bureau, 
Building  Department,  etc. 

Xin.  Assumes  RcsponMJ)ilifti  for  Depmiment  Equipment:  A 
police  officer  should  be  instructed  in  the  proper  care  and  han- 
dling of  police  department  equipment  entrusted  to  his  care  and 
which,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  he  will  be  required  to 
use.  Therefore,  a  Police  Recruit  Education  Program  should 
include  the  following  subjects: 

A.  Care  and  Operation  of  Department  Equipment 

B.  Care  and  Operation  of  Department  Vehicles 

C.  Care  and  Use  of  Firearms  and  other  Weapons 

D.  Department  Rules  and  Regulations  re:  Personal  Appearance 

E.  State  and  City  Traffic  Codes 

F.  Organization  of  Pofice  Services  and  Supplies  Section 

G.  Procedure  in  Purchasing  Equipment 

XIV.  Peiiorms  Miscellaneous  Duties:  Because  of  the  diversity  of 
police  duties  and  the  spontaneous  occurrence  of  many  unfore- 
seeable catastrophes,  the  police  officer's  general  education  must 
provide  for  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  which  will  prepare 
him  to  cope  with  these  situations  whenever  and  wherever  he 
may  encounter  them.  Thus,  the  following  problems  must  be 
included  in  the  Recruit  Education  Program: 

A.  Bombs  and  Explosives 

B.  Coroner's  Duties 

C.  Department  Procedure  re:  Lost  &  Missing  Persons 

D.  Department  Procedure  re:  Emergencies 

E.  Election  Duties 

F.  Police  Procedure  re:    Fires,   Bombings,   Explosives,   and   other 
Catastrophes 

G.  Police  Procedure  re:  Strikes,  Racial  Details,  and  other  Assem- 
blages 

H.  Specialized  Police  Duties:  Lockup  Keeper,  Warrant  Clerk,  Tak- 
ing Fingerprints 
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XV.  Must  Maintain  a  Professional  Attitude:  In  order  to  perpet- 
uate the  continual  growth  of  pohce  professionahzation,  the 
Pohce  Educator  must  see  that  the  Recruits  are  indoctrinated 
with  the  proper  esprit  de  corps  to  carry  on  the  tradition  of  the 
department.  To  do  this,  the  following  subjects  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Recruit  Education  Program: 

A.  Department  Rules  and  Regulations 

B.  Discipline  and  Deportment 

C.  History  of  Law  Enforcement 

D.  Introduction  to  Police  Associations 

E.  Introduction  to  Police  Professional  Publications 

F.  Introduction  to  Police  Education  Programs 

G.  Law  Enforcement  as  a  Profession 
H.  Police  Ethics 

I.    Public  Relations 

DETERMINING  SUBJECT  MATTER  BY  COMMUNITY  ANALYSIS 

Although  the  importance  of  Job  Analysis  to  thorough  curric- 
ulum construction  is  quite  clear,  it  is  not  sufficient  per  se  to 
ensure  completeness  in  the  totally  educated  police  officer.  To 
fully  develop  the  Police  Education  Program,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  Job  Analysis  and  evaluate  the  officer's  education  in 
the  light  of  community  needs  and  requisite  services. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Police  Planner  and  the  Pohce  Educator 
have  been  hesitant  in  recognizing  the  Community  as  a  vital  factor 
in  the  over-all  plan  to  provide  adequate  police  service.  The  Com- 
munity, although  long  ignored,  stands  defiant,  bold,  challenging, 
and  ever-changing  but  rarely  examined  until  it  is  too  late.  The 
Community,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor,  pure 
Yankee  stock  or  a  melting  pot,  is  a  composite  of  many  differences 
and,  above  all,  subject  to  change  without  notice.  It  may  be  a 
sleepy  hamlet  today  and  the  "City  of  the  Big  Shoulders"  tomor- 
row. Its  vacant  fields  and  play  lots  of  today  may  be  factory  or 
housing  development  sites  tomorrow;  the  quiet  suburban  streets 
of  today  may  become  part  of  the  vast  chain  of  Freeways  tomor- 
row. In  everv  instance  in  which  change  occurs^  police  duty  will 
change  in  a  corresponding  degree  and  manner.  When  the  change 
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Fig.   10.    A  police  officer  assigned  to  general  patrol  duty  keeps  in  contact 
with  snperiors  b\'  means  of  the  "Call  Box." 
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is  gradual  or  insignificant,  the  police  agency  can  meet  the  prob- 
lem with  similar  ease  and  simplicity — providing  the  chief  is  alert 
enough  to  realize  that  the  change  has  taken  place.  However, 
when  the  change  is  spontaneous  or  gigantic,  there  will  be  a  chain 
reaction  on  police  duties  and  the  inevitable  question:  "How  do 
we  handle  this?"  must  be  asked.  Of  course,  it  will  be  handled, 
but  the  solution  lies  in  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
handling.  Careful  study  and  evaluating  of  the  Community  aids 
the  police  administrator  to  anticipate  future  troubles.  When  a 
man  is  intelligent  enough  to  foresee  trouble,  he  is  intelligent 
enough  to  prepare  to  handle  it  properly. 

Any  disruption  in  the  existing  system  of  social  relationships  or 
controls  that  impairs  the  functions  of  the  community  or  group  is  a 
manifestation  of  social  disorganization.  Such  manifestations  are 
more  or  less  inevitable  in  a  society  characterized  by  individualism 
of  behavior,  rapid  cultural  change,  extensive  shifts  of  population, 
and  economic,  racial,  ethnic,  or  religious  conflicts.  Though  social 
disorganization  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  urban  community, 
the  very  conditions  of  city  life  are  conducive  to  it,  sometimes  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  jeopardize  individual  or  collective  well-being. 
Many  social  problems  arising  within  the  community  are  really 
forms  of  social  disorganization.^^ 

Regardless  of  whether  we  define  the  community  as  a  cosmo- 
politan metropolis  or  a  small  peaceful  fanning  town,  the  commu- 
nity life  and  structure  necessitates  and  influences  requisite  police 
duties  and  services.  In  other  words,  community  needs  determine 
the  police  service  needed.  The  police  department  is  dedicated  to 
providing  community  protection  and  well-being,  consequently 
everything  it  does  or  does  not  do  must  be  calculated  in  terms  of 
community  structure.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  community  as 
such  has  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect  influence  on  the  formation 
of  every  police  curriculum. 

The  Community's  Direct  Influence:  The  Police  Educator  must 
go  beyond  the  existing  duties  uncovered  by  the  Job  Analysis.  This 
is  not  solely  a  question  of  whether  the  police  are  doing  properly 


"Noel  P.  Gist  and  L.  A.  Halbert,  Urban  Society,  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  York,  1950,  p.  333. 
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Fig.  11.    Apprehending  dangerous  criminals  requires  courage,  coordination 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  police  duties  and  responsibilities. 

what  they  are  presently  required  to  do,  but  rather  a  question  ot 
whether  the  poHce  are  performing  all  duties  which  thev  sliould 
be  perfonning.  The  Police  Educator  has  a  serious  responsibility 
to  periodically  appraise  the  current  curriculum  in  terms  of  pre- 
vailing community  needs  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  Education 
Program  is  still  adequate  and  appropriate. 

The  Pohce  Educator  should  not,  and  generally  does  not,  wait 
imtil  a  catastrophe  has  occurred  before  teaching  First  Aid;  until 
a  serious  crime  wave  has  struck  before  teaching  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation, or  until  serious  labor  troubles  develop  before  instructing 
his  men  in  their  responsibility  in  Strike  Duty,  Civil  Rights,  and 
similarilv  related  courses.  He  knows  from  past  experiences  that 
these  courses  are  necessary.  Likewise,  he  should  use  foresight, 
be  a  planner,  and  be  ready  for  future  contingencies  should  thev 
occur! 
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Fig.  12.    Proper  follow  through  at  the  crime  scene  i.s  a  \ita\  function  of  the 
investigating  officer  and  mav  well  be  the  deciding  factor  in  apprehending 

the  guilt\'  persons. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  small  communit)'  never  pre\'iously  both- 
ered by  heavy  transitory  vehicle  traffic,  because  of  a  new  super- 
highway cut-off,  suddenly  finds  itself  the  recipient  of  heavy  ve- 
hicle traffic  through  its  principal  avenues.  It  does  not  take  a 
traffic  engineer  to  realize  that  the  town's  police  officer  will  need 
a  thorough  education  in  Traffic  Control  and  Traffic  Enforcement. 
However,  adding  appropriate  courses  in  Traffic  Science  is  one 
thing,  and  having  qualified  instructors  to  teach  them  is  another. 
More  than  likely,  one  or  more  i)olice  officers  will  have  to  obtain 
special  instruction  in  these  Traffic  Subjects  in  order  to  teach  the 
other  members  of  the  department.  These  officers  must  be  sent 
to  another  police  department  or  to  a  specialized  school  such  as 
Northwestern  Traffic  Institute  for  their  education  in  Traffic  Sci- 
ence. This  schooling  plus  the  instruction  of  the  entire  police  de- 
partment upon  their  return  will  require  considerable  time  to 
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fulfill.  B\'  anticipating  these  problems,  the  sound  police  adminis- 
trator or  police  educator  will  be  able  to  have  his  department 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  problems  when  the  highway  is  opened. 
\Mien  a  police  department  is  not  qualified  or  prepared  to 
handle  a  situation  at  its  inception,  the  communit)^  suffers  in  terms 
of  deaths,  injuries,  economic  losses,  as  well  as  inconvenience  and 
discomfort  to  the  general  populus.  Similarly,  the  police  depart- 
ment will  bring  unnecessary  yet  justified  citizen  dissatisfaction  on 
itself  because  of  its  failure  to  plan.  In  the  example  cited  above, 
by  proper  preparation  in  anticipation  of  the  highway's  comple- 
tion, the  police  department  is  able  to  provide  proper  service 
simultaneouslv  with  the  need  thereby  averting  community  losses 
and  its  own  ridicule. 

Figure  13  shows  the  influence  that  the  community's  physical 
structure  and  social-economic  composition  have  in  determining 
police  duties  and  services.  The  presentation  is  not  intended  to 
be  exhaustive  but  merely  representative,  and  each  Factor,  Char- 
acteristic, Problem  Area,  and  Educational  Need  enumerated 
could  be  developed  to  a  much  more  conclusive  degree.  How- 
ever, the  purpose  is  to  show  the  community's  influence  on  Cur- 
riculum Construction  and  not  to  provide  an  Ecological  study. 

Let  us  consider  the  Factor  of  Recreational  Facilities  within  the 
communitv  and  its  aftect  on  police  duty  and  education.  Recrea- 
tional Facilities  are  acknowledged  as  being  an  influencing  factor 
both  by  their  presence  and  by  their  absence. 

The  wav  citv  people  spend  their  leisure  time  is  one  of  the  most 
important  criteria  of  the  values  thev  cherish.  Although  the  family 
and  neighborhood  still  pro\'ide  certain  forms  of  recreation,  indi- 
viduals have  turned  more  and  more  to  outside  agencies  and 
groups.  As  society  has  become  increasingly  heterogeneous  and 
differentiated  along  occupational,  educational,  religious,  political, 
economic,  ethnic,  and  aesthetic  lines,  leisure-time  interests  have 
shown  a  corresponding  differentiation  as  manifest  in  a  wide 
variety  of  activities  and  organizations  of  a  more  or  less  specialized 
nature.  Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  differentiation  of  interests 
according  to  age  and  sex,  with  the  result  that  manv  leisure-time 
activities  are  carried  on  by  indi\iduals  of  tlie  same  age  grouping 
or  the  same  sex.-° 

"-"  Ibid.,  p.  434. 
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Such  things  as  beaches,  forest  presences,  parks,  theatres,  con- 
\'ention  lialls,  etc.,  provide  enjoyable  and  lawful  recreational 
opportunities.  However,  thev  attract  people  from  other  parts  of 
the  citv  and  from  adjacent  cities,  thus  giving  rise  to  problems  of 
traffic  control,  the  handling  of  crowds,  public  relations,  the  han- 
dling of  lost  children,  first  aid,  crimes  against  the  person,  as  well 
as  many  others. 

Recreational  facilities  such  as  taverns,  pool  halls,  bowling 
alleys,  compel  education  in  a  different  \ein.  The  preponderance 
of  these  facilities  may  be  detrimental  to  community  stability  and 
hence  give  rise  to  needed  education  in  such  areas  as  crime  pre- 
vention, procedure  in  handling  stealth  crimes,  sex  crimes,  prosti- 
tution, drunkenness  and  delinquency. 

Pool-rooms,  also,  are  likely  to  be  thick  in  such  sections  and  to  be 
the  general  rendezvous  of  criminals  and  near-criminals,  where 
standards  are  set  which  the  youth  of  the  district  can  hardly  re- 
sist.-^ 

Conversely,  the  police  curriculum  mav  be  affected  by  the  ab- 
sence of  wholesome  recreational  facilities  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  unwholesome  facilities. 

.  .  .  the  absence  of  places  of  recreation,  either  public  or  commer- 
cial, is  perhaps  more  important  than  the  presence  of  injurious 
commercial  institutions.  Thurston  found  in  his  study  of  the  rela- 
tion between  delinquency  and  spare  time  in  Cleveland  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  delinquents  studied  had  conduct  difficulties  re- 
lated to  spare-time  activities  and  that  these  affected  the  delin- 
quencies in  four  principal  ways.  Delinquencies  are  suggested  by 
spare-time  activities,  are  means  of  securing  money  for  recreations, 
are  prerequisites  to  entrance  into  certain  play  groups,  and  are 
logically  akin  to  acts  which  are  not  treated  as  delinquent.  He 
found,  also,  that  delinquents  had  a  much  narrower  range  of  recre- 
ational activities  than  non-delinquents  and  that  they  spent  much 
more  time  in  desultory  pursuits.  When  most  of  the  delinquents 
had  formed  their  recreational  habits  casually  or  surreptitiously, 
70  per  cent  of  the  persons  who  had  developed  into  "wholesome 
citizens"  reported  that  their  recreations  during  school  years  were 


^  Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  Principles  of  Criminology,  4th  Edition,  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Chicago,  1947,  p.  149. 
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suggested  or  guided  by  parents,  teachers,  or  relatives.  Delin- 
quency flourishes  in  neighborhoods  where  institutions  for  whole- 
some recreations  are  absent.-- 

The  analysis  and  studv  of  community  structure  is  helpful  to 
the  Police  Planner  in  other  ways.  The  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment has  taken  cognizance  of  its  importance  as  a  factor  in  the 
allocation  of  its  Patrol  Force.  Cliief  Thomas  V.  Lyons  emphasized 
this  point  in  an  address  before  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion's Refresher  Training  Program  in  Washington,  D.  C,  when 
he  stated: 

The  next  essential  problem  confronting  the  administrator  is  to 
create  a  criterion  which  will  validly  and  equitably  apportion  the 
Distributive  Force  among  the  numerous  police  districts.  Although 
there  are  many  variables  which  might  be  considered  when  under- 
taking such  a  project,  this  formula  considers  only  four: 

1.  Major  Complaints:  What  percentage  of  the  City's  Part  1  and 
Part  2  offenses  has  occurred  or  attempted  in  this  district? 

2.  Minor  Complaints:  What  percentage  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment's total  services,  both  rendered  and  requested,  occurred 
in  this  district? 

3.  Area:  What  is  the  district's  geographical  structure  and  size? 
What  percentages  of  its  area  are  devoted  to  business  establish- 
ments, industrial  and  residential  sections?  What  percentage  of 
the  district  is  composed  of  actual  or  possible  criminal  breeding 
areas? 

4.  Population:  What  is  the  district's  population  density  and  com- 
position? Are  the  people  stable  residents  or  transient?  Are 
these  high  income  areas  or  low  income  areas?-^ 

Future  Duties:  Alert  study  of  the  community's  socio-economic 
factors  will  present  insight  into  possible  future  problems  neces- 
sitating police  participation.  Since  the  studies  of  Gueny  in  1829 
and  Mayhew  in  1838,  studies  have  been  made  indicating  the  inci- 
dences of  crime  and  delinquency  among  different  localities.-*  The 


"Ibid.,  p.  150. 

"Thomas  V.  Lyons,  Chief  of  the  Uniform  Division,  Factors  Governing  the 
Assignment  of  Uniform  Personnel  to  Beat  Patrol,  Chicago  Police  Department, 
June,  1957,  a  mimeograph. 

"'  Bernard  Lander,  Towards  an  Understanding  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Colum- 
bia University  Press,  New  York,  1954,  p.  3. 
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study  of  the  urlian  comniiiiiity  and  its  influencing  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  components  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
understanding  of  adult  crime  as  well  as  juvenile  delinquency, 
since  many  of  the  factors  which  condition  or  cultivate  juvenile 
delinquencv  are  similarly  associated  with  adult  crime. 

Although  there  are  some  connnunities  which  may  presently  be 
experiencing  a  low  delinquency  rate,  a  low  crime  rate,  or  few 
traffic  problems;  we  should  not  divorce  ourselves  from  the  pros- 
pect of  possil)le  neighborhood  transition,  lack  of  stability  of  social 
institution,  or  fluctuations  in  the  economic  cycle  which  may  seri- 
ouslv   alter  connnunity   composition   and   community   attitudes. 
Gist  and  Halbert  explain  neighborhood  change  as  an  invasion. 
Invasions  mav  be  of  two  kinds:  the  influx  of  one  type  of  popula- 
tion into  an  area  occupied  by  another— residential  invasion;  and 
the  movement  of  certain  institutions  (commonly  commercial  and 
industrial )  into  areas  that  hax'c  previously  been  put  to  a  difl^crent 
use— institutional  invasion.    Either  may  occur  without  the  other, 
but  not  infrequentlv  the  two  are  concurrent,  or  one  may  immedi- 
ately follow  the  other,  as  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  invasion  be- 
ing followed  by  residential  changes  of  people  who  wish  to  be 
close  to  their  places  of  work.-^ 

The  bulwark  of  community  well-being  and  lawful  participation 
hi  daily  living  lies  in  the  community's  social  institutions  and 
organizations  which  include  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 
recreational  facilities,  the  business  establishments,  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  "Institutions  do  not  function  separately,  for  each 
is  closely  related  to  and  dependent  upon  the  others.  A  breakdown 
in  one  reflects  itself  in  others  also.  .  .  .  Social  institutions  preserve 
the  social  heritage  of  society  and  transmit  it  from  one  generation 
to  another.  .  .  .  From  the  point  of  view  of  child  beha\'ior,  the 
recreation  and  group  work  agencies,  schools,  and  churches  are 
the  main  institutions  outside  the  home  in  influencing  conduct.  If 
these  fail  to  function,  or  function  poorly,  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood  are  the  chief  sufferers."'*'  According  to  Lander, 
"Associated  with  these  differences  among  areas  in  terms  of  phys- 


'=Noel  P.  Gist  and  L.  A.  Halbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  146. 

'"Martin  H.   Neumeyer,   Juvenile   Delinquency    in    Modern    Societi',    D.    Van 
Nostrand  Company,  New  York,  3rd  printing,  1949,  p.  156. 
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ical,  economic,  and  population  cliaracteristics  are  more  subtle 
differences  in  value,  attitudes,  and  traditions  which  are  reflected 
in  marked  variations  in  child  behavior  and  in  the  delinquency 
rate."-'  Professor  E.  W.  Burgess  in  the  Introduction  to  Shaw  and 
McKay's  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Urban  Areas,  stresses  the 
importance  of  social  structure  by  the  statement:  ".  .  .  all  these 
factors,  including  juvenile  delinquency  may  be  considered  mani- 
festations of  some  general  basic  factor.  The  common  element  is 
social  disorganization  or  the  lack  of  organized  community  effort 
to  deal  with  these  conditions  .  .  .  juvenile  delinquency  as  shown 
in  this  study  follows  the  pattern  of  the  i^hysical  and  social  struc- 
ture of  the  city  being  concentrated  in  areas  of  physical  deteriora- 
tion and  neighborhood  disorganization."-- 

The  foregoing  discussion  clearly  shows  the  relationship  of  the 
Social-Physical  Community  Factors  to  the  existence  of  crime  and 
the  criminal  habitat  as  well  as  their  influence  on  auxiliary  police 
services.  It  is  essential  for  the  Police  Administrator  and  the 
Police  Educator  to  study  their  city.  They  know  it  for  what  it 
was:  they  must  know  it  for  what  it  is  and  what  it  will  soon  be! 
In  this  manner,  they  can  often  foresee  future  contingencies  or 
needed  police  services  while  they  are  still  in  the  embryo  state. 
By  knowing  of  problems  beforehand,  the  police  department  can 
prepare  to  cope  with  them  efficiently  and  expediently  when  they 
do  occur. 

The  Community's  Indirect  Influence:  Oftentimes  it  may  seem 
that  a  police  department  is  functioning  quite  adequately,  the 
department's  morale  is  high,  the  officers  are  well  instructed  in 
their  duties,  and  the  citizenry  is  satisfied  with  their  police  pro- 
tection and  service.  However,  agencies,  organizations  and  e\'en 
individuals  do  not  remain  static.  They  are  constantly  either  im- 
proving or  degenerating.  Consequently,  an  alert  police  educator 
is  continuouslv  seeking  ways  and  means  to  assure  continual  effi- 
ciency or  the  improving  of  his  department's  functioning. 


"'  Bernard  Lander,  op.  cil.,  p.  6. 

-'Clillord  Shaw  and  Henry  McKay,  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Urban  Areas, 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1942,  p.  xi. 
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All  inter-department  changes  must  be  considered  the  indirect 
result  ol  community  influence  as  the  changes  are  motivated  by 
the  department's  desire  to  render  better  public  service  and  pro- 
tection.   Evervthing  that  a  police  department  does  or  neglects 
to  do  must  be  calculated  to  correspond  to  community  well-being. 
Practicalh'  e\  er\   modification  the  police  administrator  makes  in 
the  prexailing  mode  of  operation  will  reflect   a  corresponding 
modification  in  the  Pohce  Education  program.    The  following 
examples  seem  adequate  to  \alidate  this  premise: 
Example  A:  In  order  to  improxe  reports  submitted  b\-  inxestigat- 
ing  officers,  it  is  decided  to  use  a  new  standardized  printed 
form  in  all  felonv  investigations.    This  would  affect  prevailing 
courses  in  Report  Writing,  Criminal  Investigation  Procedure, 
and  Department  Rules  and  Regulations  re:  Report  Writing. 
Example  B:  It  is  decided  to  expand  the  patrol  force  through  the 
emplovment    of    three-wheel    motorcycles.     This    operational 
change  will  require  a  training  and  qualifving  school  for  all 
personnel  who  are  assigned  to  such  vehicles.    Other  courses 
such  as  Department  Rules  and  Regulations,  Elements  of  Patrol, 
Care  and  Operation  of  Department  Vehicles  will  be  aftected. 

Example  C:  Any  change  in  Department  Procedure:  changing  the 
procedure  of  processing  sex  violators,  accepting  a  driver's 
license  in  lieu  of  bail  bond,  procedure  in  processing  juveniles, 
would  affect  their  presentation  in  the  Education  Program. 

Example  D:  An  administrative  decision  to  expand  the  authority 
of  a  particular  police  unit  similarly  would  require  correspond- 
ing changes  in  the  subject  matter  dealing  with  Department 
Procedure  and  Department  Rules  and  Regulations. 

CHAPTER  RECAPITULATION 

The  American  police  departments  are  perfonning  their  dut\' 
in  the  most  complex  and  inter-dependent  society  man  has  ever 
known.  Because  of  this  complexity  of  dail\-  life,  our  society  is 
constantly  experiencing  new  and  challenging  problems.  Such 
factors  as  periodic  modifications  in  the  economic  structure,  mi- 
gration of  transitory  groups,  neighborhood  transitions,  vehicle 
congestion,  the  influence  of  minority  groups,  and  other  sociolog- 
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ical  modifications  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity and  all  of  its  facilities.  These  conditions,  at  times,  con- 
sciously and  at  times  subconsciously,  compel  modifications  or 
alteration  in  community  attitudes  and  thinking;  they  influence 
the  adoption  of  legislation,  and  of  course,  create  new  problems 
for  law  enforcement  agencies. 

The  Police  Educator  must  be  alert  and  accept  the  challenge. 
The  course  of  instruction  premised  on  needs  of  bygone  days,  to 
some  extent,  may  still  be  sound;  but  its  age  demands  re-evalua- 
tion to  meet  the  problems  created  by  present  day  community 
needs.  Curriculum  planning  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential 
portion  of  any  effective  police  education  program.  Courses  of 
study  cannot  be  decided  by  spur  of  the  moment  decisions,  rather 
the  Police  Educator  must  employ  recognized  principles  of  busi- 
ness analysis  and  sociological  techniques. 

Job  Analysis  probes  into  the  prevailing  job  function  and  aids 
in  its  evaluation  and  necessity.  The  results  tell  us  how  sound 
the  Education  Program  has  been.  Community  Analysis  probes 
into  the  structure,  mores,  and  needs  of  the  community  in  order 
to  anticipate  police  problems.  Through  the  use  of  these  two 
devices,  the  Police  Educator  is  able  to  present  a  course  of  study 
which  will  prepare  the  police  officer  of  any  rank  to  cope  with 
almost  any  police  problem. 

As  a  responsible  community  agent,  the  Police  Department  must 
be  able  to  answer  present  needs  and,  insofar  as  is  possible,  pre- 
pare for  future  contingencies.  Because  of  these  conditions,  a 
Police  Curriculum  must  be  regarded  as  a  rational  response  to 
the  community  which  it  sei^ves. 
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I  am  always  ready  to  learn,  al- 
tho  I  do  not  always  like  being 
taught. 

Winston  Churchill 


Fig.   14 

The  Psychology  of  Police  Teaching 

At  is  iiniversallv  agreed  that  considerable  care  and 
preparation  must  be  taken  in  selecting  new  police  officers.  It  is 
likewise  important  that  these  men  be  thoroughly  schooled  in  the 
rudiments  of  their  chosen  profession.  It  has  often  been  main- 
tained bv  some  pohce  officials  that  this  indoctrination  program 
should  be  administered  by  the  police  departments  themselves.  In 
fact,  it  is  rather  apparent  that  some  police  officials  strongly  resent 
the  "intrusion"  of  the  college  professor  into  the  police  academy. 
They  believe  that  pohce  officers — because  they  have  lived  the  job 
— are  better  qualified  to  develop  recruit  thinking  along  the  neces- 
sary avenues  of  police  work.  Although  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  this  position,  it  will  only  hold  true  iii  situations  where 
the  pohce  instructors  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching. 

On  the  basis  of  educational  experience,  it  is  ob\  ious  that  if  the 
students  are  not  learning  it  may  be  due  to  the  ineptness  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  the  mentality  of  the  students.  Many  of  us 
have  seen  experienced  police  officers  attempt  to  teach  a  gi-oup 
of  pohce  recruits  by  relating  exciting  and  stimulating  episodes 
from  their  police  careers.  Although  the  relating  of  personal  police 
experiences  is  a  splendid  method  of  explaining  police  procedure; 
rambling  stoiy-telling,  as  was  the  case  here,  has  no  place  in  the 
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teaching  program.  Indeed  in  the  situation  cited  above,  the 
recruits  found  it  to  be  an  enjoyable  respite  from  the  rigors  of  the 
school  routine;  but  the  instructor  accomplished  nothing  insofar 
as  the  teaching  was  concerned.  This  situation  further  illustrates 
the  fact  that  a  police  instructor  must  be  more  than  an  experienced 
police  officer — he  must  be  a  teacher  as  well! 

However,  the  acquisition  of  properly  qualified  police  instruc- 
tors represents  a  tremendous,  if  not  a  sometimes  insurmountable, 
obstacle  in  the  education  program  confronting  the  police  official 
in  some  of  the  smaller  departments.  Oftentimes,  his  program  is 
of  a  rather  sporadic  nature  which  thereby  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  maintaining  a  continuous  police  academy;  likewise  he 
has  neither  the  finances  nor  the  manpower  to  send  personnel  to 
different  colleges  for  specialized  instruction.  The  chief's  problems 
are  immediate,  necessary,  and,  within  the  limits  of  his  ability 
and  resources,  must  be  reconcilable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
munity, his  superiors,  and  himself.  Consequently,  the  fundamen- 
tal characteristics  of  the  principles  of  teaching  insofar  as  they 
may  apply  to  a  police  teacher  program  will  be  explained  in  the 
subsequent  pages  in  order  to  serve  as  a  ready  reference  for  the  es- 
tablisliment  of  a  teacher  education  program  for  police  instructors. 

This  program  does  not  imply  that  the  advice,  assistance,  and 
counsel  of  those  academic  institutions  which  have  pioneered, 
devised,  and  developed  police  programs  and  education  curricula 
should  be  disregarded.  Quite  the  contrary;  the  experience  of 
these  colleges  and  universities  should  be  sought  as  the  conse- 
quences of  their  counsel  can  only  prove  to  be  extremely  beneficial 
to  all  police  agencies  fortunate  enough  to  receive  them.  However, 
in  the  absence  of  such  assistance  or  as  a  supplement  to  it,  this 
suggested  program  should  prove  of  considerable  help  to  the 
police  administrator  who  wishes  to  train  police  instructors  and 
organize  police  education  programs  with  adequate  stress  devoted 
to  the  techniques  of  teaching. 

We  have  frequently  heard  it  said  that  before  we  can  run,  we 
must  learn  to  walk.  It  is  similarly  axiomatic  that  before  we  can 
teach,  we  must  learn!  It  would  be  a  simple  matter  to  state  that 
police  instructors  should  be  college  graduates  and  possess  teacher 
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certificates.  Although  it  would  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned  if 
the  police  instructors  had  these  qualifications,  one  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  impracticality  of  such  an  idea.  However,  before 
any  police  officer  is  allowed  to  instruct  in  a  police  school,  he 
should  be  required  to  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
factors  and  axioms  that  constitute  a  teaching-learning  relation- 
ship. In  order  to  ensure  this  condition,  it  is  necessary  that  he  have 
a  basic  understanding  of  the  principles  of  teaching  and  their 
application  to  the  police  teaching  situation.  It  is  only  through 
a  thorough  understanding  of  these  principles  that  the  police  in- 
structor can  be  certain  that  his  presentation  will  be  enlightening, 
infomiative,  and  beneficial. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TEACHING 

"Teaching  is  the  art  of  helping  someone  to  learn,  that  is,  of 
helping  him  to  acquire  knowledge,  attitudes,  ideals,  habits,  or 
some  other  t\'pe  of  learning  which  he  did  not  previously  possess."' 
Thus,  we  can  consider  teaching  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  is  the 
skillful  method  employed  by  one  person  to  get  others  to  learn. 
The  teacher  must  lead,  motivate,  inspire,  and  coach  the  students 
to  understand  and  practice  the  subject  matter  so  that  they  will 
develop  the  knowledge  or  skill  within  themselves. 

Interpreting  this  definition  in  terms  of  police  teaching  relation- 
ship, we  must  move  beyond  the  Drill  Master  tvpe  of  police  in- 
structor who  leads  his  students  through  a  daily  grind  of  memori- 
zation. We  must  select  a  person  who  is  above  the  average,  he 
must  be  capable  of  learning  more  and  he  must  be  willing  to  do 
more.  He  must  be  a  police  educator  rather  than  a  drill  master. 
It  becomes  his  responsibility  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  matter  into  a  sensibleness  that  can  be  absorbed,  assimi- 
lated and  retained  bv  those  persons  delegated  to  his  responsibilit\' 
for  education  and  training.  Gradually,  he  will  be  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  dignity  and  talent  as  he  shares  the  forefront  with 
the  criminal  investigator  in  contributing  in  a  profoimd  manner 
to  the  advancement  of  police  professionalization. 


^  Ward  G.  Reeder,  A  First  Course  in  Education,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  1950,  3rd  Edition,  p.  245. 
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Requirements  for  Successful  Teaching 

The  success  of  a  learning  situation  is  quite  comparable  to  the 
success  of  a  major  operation.  Although  there  are  numerous  var- 
iables which  can  appear  in  the  form  of  intervening  and  detrimen- 
tal causes  to  prevent  a  successful  operation,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  chances  for  success  are  highly  contingent  upon  the  compe- 
tence of  the  surgeon.  In  much  the  same  way,  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  any  teaching  situation  will  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
instructor.  Consequently,  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  police 
teacher  understands  the  "modus  operandi"  of  the  school  teacher. 
"Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  largest  wastes  in  education  occur 
in  the  selection  and  the  use  of  teaching  procedures.  These  wastes 
occur  primarily  because  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  educational 
employees  of  what  constitutes  the  best  teaching  procedures,  but 
they  occur  also  because  of  failure  to  apply  the  principles  and 
procedures  of  teaching  which  experience  and  research  have  dem- 
onstrated to  be  the  most  effective."" 

The  student  body  invariably  interprets  teaching  as  a  lecture 
or  classroom  presentation.  Actually,  the  classroom  lecture  is  only 
one  portion  of  the  total  teaching  plan.  A  teaching  plan  is  com- 
posed of  four  elements — the  omission  of  any  one  may  result  in 
poor  rapport  between  the  teacher  and  the  students  with  the 
ultimate  result  of  slight  or  no  teaching  accomplisliment. 

The  essential  steps  in  creating  a  teaching  plan  are: 

Preparation:  the  pre-classroom  readiness  which  is  necessary  to 
develop  teacher  understanding  and  inspirational  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter. 

Presentation:  the  actual  introduction,  explanation,  and  discussion 
of  the  subject  matter  sometimes  followed  by  the  direct  appli- 
cation of  the  subject  matter  by  the  students. 

Examination:  the  means  of  determining  the  extent  of  student 
accomplisliment  and  mastery  over  the  subject  matter. 

Review:  the  recapitulation  of  the  subject  matter  essentials  for 
purposes  of  better  retention. 


■Ibid.,  p.  247. 
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Preparation 

Spectators  tend  to  marvel  at  the  graceful  and  skillful  perform- 
ance of  professional  athletes.  Although  the  spectators  may  over- 
look the  dismal  and  monotonous  hours  of  planning  and  practice 
which  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  skillful  presentation,  the  athletes 
are  quite  aware  that  continued  success  is  contingent  upon  their 
efforts  to  practice  and  prepare.  It  is  for  much  the  same  reasons 
that  pre-classroom  planning  holds  such  an  essential  part  in  the 
over-all  teaching  process.  Oftentimes,  when  the  teaching  tech- 
iques  are  ineffective,  when  the  instructor  is  experiencing  difficultv 
in  maintaining  interest,  or  when  the  students'  mastery  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  poor;  the  trouble  can  be  traced  to  inadequate  and  in- 
effective advance  planning  on  the  part  of  the  instructor.  The 
competent  and  effective  instructor,  regardless  of  how  long  he 
has  been  teaching  or  how  well  he  knows  his  subject,  will  always 
prepare  his  presentation  before  entering  the  classroom.  Naturally, 
an  experienced  teacher  presenting  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
well-versed  will  not  have  to  prepare  as  comprehensively  as  a 
teacher  presenting  a  subject  for  the  first  time;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  will  prepare!  To  realize  effective  preparation  the  instructor 
should  follow  these  steps: 

Understand  Course  Objective:  There  is  a  strong  affinity  which 
unites  the  purpose  of  the  course,  the  particular  subject  matter  to 
be  taught,  the  method  of  presentation,  the  examination,  and  the 
desired  end  result.  Because  of  this  relationship,  teaching  becomes 
a  worthless  procedure  when  the  objectives  are  not  clearly  defined 
prior  to  the  presentation.  The  instructor  must  know  just  what  he 
is  to  accomplish.  Is  he  going  to  train  a  group  of  housewives  in  the 
duties  of  School  Crossing  Guards?  or  is  he  to  direct  a  group  of 
commanding  officers  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  one  man 
versus  the  two  men  patrol  car?  or  is  he  to  explain  a  new  investi- 
gation report  form  to  a  group  of  detectives?  Because  each  situa- 
tion is  concerned  with  a  different  group  and  with  a  different 
objective,  the  instructor  is  compelled  to  alter  his  plan  and  his 
approach  to  correspond  with  each  of  these  situations.  Before  he 
can  prepare  a  course  of  instruction,  the  police  teacher  must  know: 
1.  Who  are  to  be  taught?  What  is  their  rank,  experience  and  pres- 
ent duty  responsibility?  How  many  are  in  the  group? 
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2.  What  is  to  he  taught?  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  course? 
What  special  knowledge  or  skills  are  involved? 

3.  How  are  they  to  he  taught?  Would  it  be  best  to  use  the  lecture 
method  or  the  demonstration  method?  Would  it  be  best  to 
have  a  seminar?   Should  field  trips  be  used? 

4.  How  long  will  the  program  last?  Will  this  be  a  single  meeting 
or  will  it  comprise  several  hours  a  day  for  a  week? 

5.  Where  will  the  program  he  given?  Are  there  adequate  facil- 
ities available?  Will  any  preparations  be  necessary  for  equip- 
ment or  help? 

Gather  the  Necessary  Materials:  After  learning  the  back- 
ground of  the  class  and  the  purpose  of  the  course,  the  instructor 
is  ready  to  gather  the  necessary  reference  materials  and  sources 
which  will  supply  him  with  the  course  material.  Generally,  the 
search  for  material  should  start  with  documentary  sources  as 
these  are  the  most  reliable.  "Documentary  sources  are  usually 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  (1)  primary  and  (2)  second- 
ary."^ 

"By  primary  sources,  we  mean  any  sources  providing  data 
gathered  at  first  hand,  and  compiled  by  the  same  authority  under 
whom  the  data  were  collected  from  the  field.  Secondary  sources 
are  any  other  sources."^  In  the  case  of  the  definition  of  a  particu- 
lar crime,  the  State  Statute  spelling  out  the  definition  and  the 
court  decisions  interpreting  the  statute  would  be  primary  sources, 
whereas  the  newspaper  reports  explaining  the  outcome  of  the 
passage  of  the  statute  or  the  court  decision  concerning  it  would 
be  secondary  sources.  In  addition  to  the  primary  sources,  the 
instructor  must  endeavor  to  obtain  as  many  secondary  sources  as 
possible.  They  would  include  text  books,  department  orders, 
department  directives,  department  procedural  manuals,  technical 
and  non-technical  journals,  case  histories,  and  any  other  printed 
data  dealing  with  the  subject  ^^'hich  may  be  obtainable. 

After  gathering  all  documents  available  on  the  subject,  the 
instructor  should  seek  opinions  and  advice  from  police  and  non- 


^  George  A.  Lundberg,  Social  Research,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  New 
York,  2nd  Edition,  1951,  p.  125. 
'  Ibid. 
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police  experts.  He  should  confer  with  police  officers  of  all  ranks 
enlisting  their  opinions  and  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  question  the  patrol  officers  should  not  be  overlooked. 
In  most  instances,  these  are  the  individuals  who  have  been  in 
daily  contact  with  the  situation  or  will  be  affected  most  by  any 
changes  and  so  can  be  verv  helpful  with  their  practical  sugges- 
tions. At  times,  the  administrators  are  apt  to  be  buried  in  the 
midst  of  deep  planning  and  thus  lose  sight  of  the  practical  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  situation.  Finally,  it  is  wise  to  seek  the 
advice  of  experts  outside  the  department,  such  as  other  police 
departments  which  have  experienced  the  same  situation,  or  non- 
police  experts  who  are  close  to  the  problems  involved. 

An  instructor  has  the  additional  responsibility  of  reading  and 
studying  the  current  literature,  i.e.,  texts,  journals,  court  decisions, 
etc.  As  he  reads,  he  should  make  appropriate  notes  of  important 
items  or  recent  changes  which  affect  his  specific  police  field.  This 
new  data  can  be  used  in  numerous  ways  such  as:  replace  obsolete 
data,  serve  as  an  aside  or  interjection  in  his  existing  course,  create 
a  fresh  approach  to  older  material,  or  it  may  be  reserved  to 
become  part  of  his  total  reservoir  of  subject  knowledge. 

If  he  is  to  be  able  to  shoulder  this  responsibility,  the  teacher  must 
be  a  persistent  and  intelligent  student  of  the  complex  and  con- 
stantly changing  panorama  of  society.  On  one  hand,  he  must  ever 
be  eliminating  from  the  curriculum  old  activities  and  experiences 
which  no  longer  meet  social  needs;  on  the  other  hand,  he  must 
ever  be  introducing  new  activities  and  experiences  which  meet 
social  needs. ^ 

Prepare  the  Material:  After  all  necessarv  source  materials  have 
been  compiled,  the  instructor  is  able  to  begin  his  recording  and 
writing.  This  "instruction  preparation"  requires  the  police  in- 
structor to  approach  his  topic  in  two  veins: 

First,  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  total  topic.  This  requires 
him  to  understand  his  subject  not  only  in  tenns  of  the  particular 
course  objective  but  to  its  general  meaning  and  application  as 
well.  Thus,  if  the  subject  assigned  is  Police  Powers  of  Arrest — 
With  a  Warrant,  the  instructor  should  imderstand  the  full  extent 


'  Ward  G.  Reeder,  op.  cit.,  p.  248. 
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of  police  powers  of  arrest  both  with  and  without  warrants,  the 
use  of  force  in  making  an  aiTCst,  in  what  ways  is  the  arrest  war- 
rant different  from  other  types  of  warrants?,  how  is  a  warrant 
obtained?  etc.  To  learn  all  these  ramifications  over  and  above 
his  particular  assignment  may  seem  unnecessary^  However,  if  one 
is  to  be  considered  a  poHce  educator,  he  must  himself  be  totally 
educated  in  the  field  of  his  assignments  and  not  only  in  one 
aspect  of  it.  He  must  be  prepared  to  explain  points  closely  akin 
to  his  particular  topic  and  to  be  able  to  answer  general  questions 
which  are  bound  to  appear.  There  is  not  a  single  poHce  depart- 
ment anywhere  which  can  afford  to  staff  itself  with  a  corps  of 
instructors  who  are  qualified  to  teach  only  one  subject. 

Second,  acquire  a  specialized  knowledge  of  the  topic.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  instructor  should  direct  his  preparation  to  those 
items  which  are  germane  to  his  specific  subject.  He  must  attempt 
to  become  specialized  in  this  area  of  police  activity.  Using  the 
same  hvpothetical  topic  cited  above,  the  instructor  will  learn  all 
legal  aspects  of  the  police  rights  to  arrest  when  armed  with  a 
warrant.  He  will  not  only  know  the  generally  known  points  but 
he  will  familiarize  himself  with  the  fine  technical  points  as  well. 
The  rule  should  be:  He  must  know  all  there  is  to  know  about 
his  subject. 

When  preparing,  he  must  do  more  than  read  documentary 
materials,  he  should  seek  the  opinions  of  the  many  experts  who 
are  available.  In  regard  to  the  problem  of  Arrest  and  Warrants, 
he  could  confer  with  a  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  an  assistant 
states  attorney,  a  warrant  clerk,  police  officers  who  have  obtained 
warrants,  and  police  officers  who  have  served  warrants  and  many 
others  who  can  advise  him.  Frequently,  this  method  of  obtain- 
ing information  is  overlooked,  and  we  tend  to  restrict  our  prepa- 
ration to  reading  a  few  text  books.  The  text  books  maintain  a 
highly  important  position  in  the  area  of  teacher  preparation,  but 
they  generalh'  are  unable  to  pro\'ide  the  practical  and  localized 
solution  to  the  situation.  This  solution  may  best  be  resolved  by 
conferring  with  persons  experiencing  the  situation  on  the  local 
level. 

As  he  proceeds  through  his  reading  or  conferring  with  the 
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experts,  the  instructor  should  make  notes  of  all  essential  infor- 
mation.   This  is  liest  accomplished  hv  following  these  rules: 

If  there  is  a  great  deal  of  material  availahle  on  your  general  sub- 
ject, choose  one  aspect  of  the  subject  and  read  with  that  as  a 
guide.  Select  articles  that  seem  likely,  from  their  listing  in  the 
index  and  from  other  indications,  to  treat  your  angle  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

When  you  are  reading  in  order  to  write,  keep  with  you  a  pencil 
or  pen,  a  packet  of  cards  3  x  5  or  4  x  6  inches  in  size  and  some 
ordinary  paper. 

When  in  \'oiu-  reading  vou  come  across  a  passage  that  bears  on 
your  subject  and  looks  as  if  it  may  be  useful  as  a  reference,  put 
a  code  number  for  that  particular  book,  article,  or  pamphlet  in  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  card.  It  does  not  matter  what  the 
number  is  so  long  as  it  is  not  repeated  on  any  other  card. 

Next  make  a  reference  for  the  book,  article,  or  pamphlet  on  the 
card.  These  are  the  various  forms: 


For  reference  hooks 

Name  of  author 
Title  of  the  book,  underlined 

Place  of  publication,  publisher,  and  date  of  publication  ( or— if  that 
is  missing— of  copyright).    Enclose  all  these  in  one  set  of  paren- 
theses followed  by  a  period. 
Library  call  number. 

13 
Hilaire  Belloc, 
Joan  of  Arc 

(London:  Cassell  and  Company,  Ltd.,  1929). 
BJ  572  Be 
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For  reference  to  magazine  articles 

Author  of  the  article  ( if  the  name  is  given ) 

Title  of  the  article,  in  quotation  marks 

Name  of  the  magazine,  underlined;  the  volume;  the  date  between 

parentheses;  the  pages;  a  period  following  the  last  item 

6 
Herbert  Elliston, 

"Jim  Forrestal,  a  Portrait  in  Politics," 

the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.   188   (November, 

1951),  pp.  73-80. 


For  reference  to  newspaper  articles 

Headline  or  title  of  the  article,  in  quotation  marks 
Name  of  the  city  ( and  state,  if  necessary )  in  which  paper  is  pub- 
lished; name  of  paper,  underlined;  date;  page;  column;  a  period 
following  the  last  item. 

8 
"Educational  TV?  20-Odd  Colleges  Plan  Own 
Stations," 

New  York,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
June  5,  1952,  p.  1,  col.  1. 


For  reference  to  articles  in  encyclopedias 

Author  of  the  article  ( if  you  can  find  his  name ) 

Title  of  the  article,  in  quotation  marks 

Title  of  the  encyclopedia,  without  underlining  or  quotation  marks; 

the  year  or  edition;  the  volume;  the  pages;  a  period  following  the 

last  item 

10 
Frederick  Barton  Maurice 

"Lee,  Robert  Edward," 

Encyclopedia  Britannica,  1950,  Vol.  13, 
pp.  862-64. 
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It  is  best  to  make  out  the  cards  immediately,  while  you  are  work- 
ing through  indexes,  guides,  and  bibliographies,  whenever  you 
find  a  likely  looking  article  or  book.  Even  if  you  do  not  use  the 
cards  directh'  in  \()ur  theme,  they  will  furnish  you  with  a  bibh- 
ography. 

When  reading  a  book  or  article  listed  on  your  card,  if  you  come 
to  a  pertinent  passage,  make  a  brief  summary  of  it  on  the  ordinary 
paper  (or,  if  you  intend  to  quote  it,  copy  it  word  for  word)  and 
add  the  card  code  number  and  the  pages  on  which  the  passage 
appears  in  the  book.^ 

After  all  material  has  been  obtained,  these  cards  can  be  ar- 
ranged according  to  subject  matter  and  are  in  proper  order  when 
preparing  an  outline.  When  trying  to  decide  what  material 
should  be  included  and  what  should  be  omitted,  the  instructor 
should  be  guided  by  the  following  suggestions: 

The  basic  principle  in  preparing  the  subject  matter  of  a  unit  of 
training  has  already  been  implied:  The  material  must  be  carefully 
adapted  to  the  objectives  of  the  training.  This  is  of  course  true 
whether  existing  materials  are  revised  or  new  materials  are  pre- 
pared. Related  to  and  subsidiary  to  this  major  rule  are  other 
guiding  considerations: 

1.  The  form  in  which  the  material  is  prepared  depends  upon  the 
training  method  to  be  used.  Reading  assignments  require  text 
material,  lectures  need  outHnes,  films  must  have  scripts  and  so 


on. 


2.  The  depth  of  the  subject  matter  must  be  planned  carefully  with 
reference  to  those  being  trained.  The  material  must  not  be  so 
difficult  that  it  is  not  understood  nor  so  easy  that  it  is  ineffec- 
tive and  tiresome. 

3.  The  relative  importance  of  the  various  parts  of  the  material 
must  be  determined  and  given  appropriate  emphasis.  What  is 
essential  and  of  practical  value  must  be  distinguished  from 
what  is  merely  supplementary.  The  amount  of  time  to  be  given 
to  each  topic  must  be  considered. 

4.  The  order  of  presentation  must  be  planned  so  that  the  learning 
process  will  be  as  rapid  and  effective  as  possible.    Certain 


•■■Michael  P.  Kammer,  S.J.  and  Charles  W.  Mulligan,  S.J.,  Writing  Handbook, 
Loyola  University  Press,  Chicago,  1953,  pp.  457-459. 
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topics  must  be  learned  as  prerequisites  to  other  topics,  but  the 
order  of  learning  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  order  of  per- 
formance. .  .  . 

5.  As  far  as  possible,  the  material  should  be  interesting.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  bring  out  points  of  interest  in  the  subject  matter  and 
frequently  it  is  possible  to  inject  added  elements  of  humor, 
human  interest,  or  drama.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  that 
the  entertainment  value  does  not  detract  from  the  educational 
value. 

6.  Material  to  be  used  by  the  employees  being  trained  should  be 
prepared  with  a  view  not  only  to  immediate  value  as  training 
material,  but  also  to  its  suitability  for  reference  purposes  after 
the  training  is  completed." 

Make  an  Outline:"  When  the  instructor  has  completed  the  gath- 
ering and  organizing  of  the  subject  materials,  he  is  ready  to 
arrange  the  data  into  a  sequence  which  will  provide  for  an  intel- 
ligent and  sensible  presentation.  This  arrangement  of  materials 
is  called  a  Subject  Outline.  "An  outline  is  a  sketch  showing  the 
theme  topic  and  the  main  points  of  its  development.""  A  properly 
prepared  outline  will  provide  the  following  aids  to  the  police 
instructor: 

1.  It  is  a  sound  way  in  which  to  clearly  present  a  difficult  subject 
as  it  i)rovides  an  uncomplicated  over-all  view. 

2.  It  helps  in  selecting  essential  material  and  guarantees  com- 
plete coverage  of  subject  matter. 

3.  It  provides  an  orderly,  unified  sequence  of  material  presenta- 
tion, 

4.  It  is  a  sound  reference  source  when  presenting  an  extempore 
delivery. 

5.  It  serves  as  a  guide  when  making  examination  questions. 

6.  It  is  an  ideal  tool  when  reviewing  the  course  material. 

An  outline  may  be  developed  in  either  a  topic  or  a  sentence 
form.   The  topic  outline  is  the  listing  of  essential  items  in  incom- 


'  Employee  Training  in  the  Public  Service,  Civil  Service  Assembly  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  Chicago,  1941,  pp.  56-57. 

'A  completed  Outline  will  be  found  in  Appendix  A. 

"Michael  P.  Kammer,  S.J.  and  Charles  W.  Mulligan,  S.J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  461. 
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plete  sentence  fonn.  The  sentence  outline  is  the  listing  of  essen- 
tial items  by  the  use  of  complete  sentences.  Regardless  of  which 
form  is  used,  the  police  instructor  will  find  the  following  sugges- 
tions helpful  when  developing  his  outline/" 

1.  An  outline  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  contain 
an  introduction,  a  body,  and  a  conclusion. 

2.  The  introduction  and  the  conclusion  should  be  so  titled  and 
indicated  on  the  outline.  However,  the  term  "body"  may  be 
excluded  as  the  Roman  numerals  will  indicate  the  Body  and 
its  sub-topics. 

3.  The  first  letter  of  each  outline  heading  and  sub-topic  heading 
must  be  capitalized. 

4.  Periods  should  never  be  used  as  end  punctuation  unless  the 
items  are  complete  sentences.  However,  for  the  sake  of  clarity, 
question  marks  and  exclamation  points  may  be  used. 

5.  Topic  headings  and  sub-topic  headings  should  be  prefaced 
with  a  series  of  alternating  figures  and  letters.  Insert  a  period 
after  all  figures  and  letters  except  those  followed  by  a  mark 
of  parenthesis. 

I. 


A. 
B. 


a) 
b) 
(1) 


(2) 

(a) 
(h) 
i, 
ii. 


II. 


A. 
B. 


'See  Ibid,  p.  463. 
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6.  The  use  of  a  single  sub-topic  heading  should  be  avoided  when- 
ever possible.  It  is  better  to  combine  the  single  sub-topic  idea 
with  the  principal  topic. 

I.  Subjects  for  which  Search  Warrants  may  be  issued: 


"Poor" 
Personal  Property 

1.  Stolen 

2.  Embezzled 

3.  Fraudulently  obtained 
a )   By  false  pretenses 


"Better" 
Personal  Property 

1.  Stolen 

2.  Embezzled 

3.  Fraudulently  obtained 
by  false  pretenses 


7.  Topic  and  sub-topic  headings  should  be  as  concise  as  possible. 
Positive  statements  are  much  better  than  questions. 

I.  Search  Warrants 

A.  Procedure  in  obtaining  Search  Warrants 

"Poor"  "Better" 

1.  Who  issues?  1.  Any  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace 

may  issue  warrants. 

ref :  Chap.38/  para.  692 

a)  Daytime  warrant  requires  the 
signature  of  one  judge. 

ref:  Chap.38/  para.  693 

b)  Nighttime     warrant     requires 
the   signature   of   two   judges. 

ref:  Chap.38/  para.  694. 

2.  Complainant  should  apply  for  a 
warrant  as  soon  as  possible  after 
he  learns  of  the  offense. 

ref:   People  v.  Holton,  326  111. 
481 

3.  The  warrant  should  be  served  as 
soon  as  possible  after  its  issuance. 

ref:  John  J.  Cogan,  The  Law  of 
Search  and  Seizure, 
Champlin-Shealy  Company, 
Chicago,  1950,  p.  46. 

8.  Be  sure  to  emphasize  the  topic's  importance  by  incorporating 
a  strong  conclusion. 


When  should  we 
apply  for  a 
warrant? 


When  must  the 
warrant  be 
served? 
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Needless  to  say,  outlines  will  tend  to  differ  according  to  the 
instructor's  training,  the  type  of  presentation,  and  the  objectives 
of  the  course  itself.  However,  an  effective  presentation  is  contin- 
gent upon  successful  plannmg  and  preparation;  and  any  attempt 
to  prepare  without  due  consideration  to  the  inclusion  of  an  out- 
line is  bound  to  result  in  an  ineffective  and  more  than  likely 
unsuccessful  presentation. 

Make  a  Final  Preparation:  The  completion  of  the  outline  is  not 
synonymous  with  completion  of  preparation.  The  more  inexperi- 
enced the  instructor,  the  more  essential  is  the  final  preparation. 
The  instructor  should  confer  with  other  instructors  as  well  as 
superior  officers  for  their  opinions  and  counsel.  When  training 
new  instructors,  the  Chicago  Police  Department  conducts  a  "sim- 
ulated teaching  situation."  In  this  plan,  the  instructor  goes 
through  his  entire  presentation  before  a  class  composed  of  expe- 
rienced instructors.  These  officers  will  criticize  and  evaluate  his 
presentation,  particularly  in  these  areas: 

1.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 

2.  The  correctness  in  his  sequence  of  presentation 

3.  The  relationship  of  the  subject  matter  to  the  course  objective 

4.  The  degree  of  clarity  and  understandability  of  dehvery 

5.  The  tone  and  volume  of  dehvery 

6.  His  degree  of  self-assurance  and  confidence  in  self  and  pre- 
sentation 

7.  His  ability  to  motivate  and  hold  interest  of  class 

8.  His  ability  to  stress  essentials 

9.  His  abilitv  to  ask  and  answer  questions 

10.  The  effectiveness  of  summary  and  review  in  presentation 

This  "simulated  situation"  gives  the  instructor  an  opportunity 
to  overcome  stage  fright  and  to  obtain  "constructive  criticism" 
and  develop  self-confidence.  This  plan  has  proven  to  be  very 
successful  and  is  strongly  recommended  to  other  departments. 

As  a  general  rule,  there  will  be  a  matter  of  several  days  or  even 
weeks  between  the  preparation  and  the  presentation.  Because 
of  this  time  interval,  the  instructor  cannot  abandon  his  books  and 
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and  other  reference  materials  until  just  before  entering  the  class- 
room. He  must  keep  up  to  date  with  his  studying  and  the  day 
before  his  presentation  he  should  make  a  thorough  review  of  his 
material.  Before  entering  the  classroom,  he  should  take  care  of 
all  last  minute  necessities,  i.e.,  see  that  a  sufficient  number  of 
mimeographed  materials  is  available  for  distribution  to  the  class, 
see  that  audio-visual  aids  are  set  up  and  ready  for  use,  etc. 

Presentation 

The  Presentation  is  that  portion  of  the  teaching  sequence 
during  which  the  teaching  is  actually  done.  It  is  at  this  time 
that  the  transmission  of  knowledge  will  take  place,  where  there 
will  be  a  communication  of  ideas  jDassing  from  the  instructor  to 
the  students.  During  the  discussion  of  the  Preparation,  it  was 
mentioned  frequentlv  that  the  police  instructor  must  have  both 
a  specific  knowledge  and  a  general  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
Similarly,  he  must  possess  certain  talents  and  skills  if  he  is  going 
to  be  able  to  successfully  transmit  his  subject  knowledge  from 
himself  to  the  members  of  the  class.  These  necessary  talents  and 
skills  will  be  explained  from  the  standpoint  of  Presentation  as  a 
Method  and  as  an  Art. 

Method  of  Presentation:  When  speaking  of  the  Method  of 
Presentation,  we  consider  it  an  organized  and  established  manner 
of  procedure.  It  is  the  plan  of  approach  or  formation  which  the 
instructor  wiU  employ  and  has  no  relationship  to  the  individual- 
ization or  characteristics  of  the  instructor.  Rather,  the  method 
which  the  instructor  will  use  is  influenced  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  subject  matter,  the  purpose  of  the  course,  and  the  back- 
ground of  the  class.  Among  the  most  common  types  of  Methods 
of  Presentation  are: 

1.  The  Pure  Lecture 

2.  The  Modified  Lecture 

3.  The  Demonstration 

4.  The  Fiekl  Trip 

5.  The  Simulated  Situation 

7.  The  Pure  Lecture:  The  pure  lecture  is  defined  as  "A  discourse 
read  or  pronounced  on  any  subject  especially  a  fomial  or  method- 
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ical  discourse  used  for  instruction.""  It  is  used  most  prevalently 
in  tlie  academic  sphere  on  tlie  college  and  professional  school 
levels.  Because  it  is  so  easy  to  copy,  it  has  been  abused  in  police 
training  areas  where  it  has  been  considered  synonymous  with  just 
ordinary  rambling  talking  by  many  pseudo  police  instructors. 
When  the  instructor  has  adequate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  the 
lecture,  if  properly  employed,  can  be  a  very  successful  teaching 
method.    Its  advantages  are: 

a)  It   is   the  most  readih    and   ciuickly   adaptable  of  teaching 
methods. 

b)  It  presents  a  minimum  number  of  administrative  problems. 

c )  It  is  an  ideal  method  of  introducing  and  summarizing  subject 
matter. 

d )  It  is  an  ideal  method  to  establish  need  or  to  motivate  a  class. 

e)  It  allows  for  a  continuous  flow  of  infonnation  from  the  in- 
structor to  the  class. 

The  lecture  certainly  holds  an  essential  position  in  the  police 
teaching  methodology,  but  it  should  never  be  considered  a  sine 
qua  non.   When  overworked,  it  has  these  disadvantages: 

a)  It  places  the  entire  work  burden  on  the  instructor.   The  class 
merely  sits  and  listens. 

b )  It  requires  the  instructor  to  have  exceptionally  good  delivery, 
a  good  speaking  voice,  and  a  highly  interesting  presentation. 

c)  It  seriously  restricts  class  participation.    There  is  only  a  lim- 
ited exchange  of  ideas  between  the  instructor  and  the  class. 

d)  The  instructor  is  apt  to  present  too  much  material  for  class 
understanding. 

e)  It  places  considerable  pressure  on  the  instructor's  ability  to 
maintain  class  interest  for  an  entire  class  meeting. 

2.  The  ModiHed  Lecture:  The  tendency  to  rely  on  the  lecture 
as  the  only  teaching  nu^hod  certainly  reflects  an  inadequate 
understanding  of  teaching  techniques.  The  process  which  de- 
velops from  such  planning — if  it  can  be  so  called — is  usually  a 


"  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  Standard  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  New 
York,  1947,  p.  1409. 
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Fig.  15.  The  Modified  Lecture  enables  the  instructor  to  enhven  his  presen- 
tation.   In  this  picture  the  magnetic  board  simplifies  the  explanation  of  a 

traffic  accident. 

boring  and  monotonous  routine  type  of  teaching.  In  situations 
where  the  lecture  method  is  overstressed,  classroom  difficulties 
are  bound  to  occur.  Ordinarily,  we  find  poor  relationship  be- 
tween instructor  and  the  class,  rapport  is  lost,  and  only  a  slight 
degree  of  teaching  is  realized.  These  difficulties  can  be  avoided 
if  the  lecture  is  supplemented  by  other  teaching  aids.  This  can 
extend  from  a  simple  question  and  answer  session  all  the  way 
to  the  showing  of  motion  pictures. 

a)  The  instructor  should  ask  questions.  Call  on  various  members 
of  the  group  to  explain  the  subject  matter.  The  fact  that  this 
approach  is  being  used  will  keep  the  class  "on  its  toes"  as  no 
one  wants  to  be  caught  daydreaming. 

b)  The  instructor  should  ask  for  questions.  From  time  to  time, 
the  presentation  of  material  should  be  halted  and  the  class 
given  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions.  Perhaps  they  do  not 
understand  the  subject  matter.  If  so,  the  instructor  should 
review  what  he  has  presented  or  explain  the  subject  matter 
in  a  different  way. 

c)  The  instructor  should  seek  opinions  and  solutions.  Allow  for 
class  participation.  What  does  the  class  think  about  the  justi- 
fication for  this  subject?  If  they  disagree,  why?  Have  they 
misunderstood  the  subject  or  do  they  have  merit  to  their 
arguments?  This  approach  stimulates  class  thinking  and  cre- 
ates interest. 
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d)  The  instructor  should  use  training  aids  and  props.  The  em- 
ploNinent  of  training  aids  provides  \'ersatiht\'  to  the  presenta- 
tion, enhvens  class  interest,  and  explains  the  subject  matter 
in  a  different  manner.   All  of  these  facts  make  learning  easier. 

3.  The  Demonsfrafion:  This  method  of  teaching  stresses  per- 
formance and  action.  "A  demonstration  occurs  when  the  instruc- 
tor performs  an  operation  before  a  learner  or  group  of  learners."^" 
It  is  a  method  which  couples  words  and  actions  in  order  to  realize 
student  understanding.  When  this  method  is  employed,  the  in- 
instructor  will  show  in  a  step-by-step  sequence  the  proper  wa\' 
of  performing  a  particular  activity  or  special  skill.  It  can  be  used 
to  explain  routines,  procedures,  or  modes  of  perfomiances  which 
cannot  be  clearlv  taught  by  the  lecture  method.  When  demon- 
strating a  particular  skill,  the  instructor  must  be  careful  and 
deliberate  in  his  presentation  so  that  the  mode  of  perfomiance 
can  be  absorbed  and  witnessed  by  all  members  of  the  class.  To 
ensure  retention,  the  demonstration  should  be  followed  by  a 
period  of  practice  during  which  time  the  police  officers,  on  an 
individual  basis,  perfonn  the  demonstrated  procedure  themselves. 
"In  some  cases,  the  demonstration  should  be  followed  bv  a  period 
in  which  the  trainees  attempt  to  execute  for  themselves  the  dem- 
onstration procedure.  When  the  subject  matter  is  adaptable,  this 
method  is  highly  useful."''' 

4.  The  Field  Trip:  In  addition  to  learning  by  listening  and  by 
doing,  we  are  also  able  to  learn  by  observing.  There  are  certain 
aspects  of  police  duty  which  cannot  be  actually  and  completeh' 
understood  until  the  individual  has  experienced  the  situation. 
However,  the  young  officers  can  approximate  actual  experience 
by  observing  the  reaction  of  experienced  police  officers  as  they 
perform  in  real  situations.  "Testifying  in  Court"  and  "Lockup 
Keeper's  Duties"  are  situations  which  can  be  so  categorized.  The 
Field  Trip  is  an  organized  visit  or  series  of  \isits  to  various 
agencies  within  or  allied  to  the  police  department  in  order  to 
familiarize  the  police  recruits  with  the  function  and  operation  of 


■  Employee  Training  in  the  Public  Service,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  73. 
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Fig.   16.    Police  recTuit.s  "experience  the  real  thing"  when  they  attend  roll 
call  in  a  district  station. 


these  agencies.  Because  the  Field  Trip  is  a  recognized  adjunct  of 
Teaching  Methods,  it  should  be  given  adequate  preparation  and 
follow-through. 

Successful  training  through  field  trips  requires  adequate  planning 
and  organization.  The  following  steps  should  be  taken: 

1.  Adequate  preparation  of  participants  through  discussion  and 
reading  of  material  relating  to  field  operations. 

2.  Preparation  and  distribution  of  charts,  diagrams,  and  maps 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  procedures  and  relation- 
ships. 

3.  Advance  notice  to  field  personnel,  so  that  the  visit  at  each 
location  may  be  planned  effectively. 

4.  Requirement  of  reports  of  participants  upon  their  return.  These 
reports  should  be  based  on  observations  made  on  the  trip.^* 


'Ibid.,  p.  72. 
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Fig.  17.   The  importance  of  ballistic  examinations  is  explained  by  technicians 
to  a  group  of  recruits  touring  the  Scientific  Crime  Laboratory. 

The  Chicago  Pohce  Department  makes  considerable  nse  of  the 
Field  Trip  method  in  its  Recruit  Training  Program  by  conducting 

visits  to: 

1.  The  Municipal  Court 

2.  The  Felom   Court 

3.  Central  Pohce  Heachjuarters 

A.  Police  Crime  Laboratory 

B.  Bureau  of  Records  and  Coinniunications 

C.  Police  Radio  Complaint  I^oom 

4.  The  Fire  Department 

A.  Fire  Training  School 

B.  Fire  Ahmn  Office 

5.  The  Simulated  S/fuof/on;  The  Simulated  Situation,  also 
known  as  a  skit,  pla\let  or  mock  acting,  is  another  way  to  di\'er- 
sifv  the  teaching  presentation.  It  is  an  effort  to  bring  realism 
into  the  teaching  plan  by  producing  a  facsimile  of  an  actual  situ- 
ation.  This  is  another  type  of  learning  by  class  participation.   In 
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this  method,  a  hypothetical  i)oHce  situation  is  presented  in  which 
the  instructors  or  the  students  act  out  tlie  plot.  The  rest  of  the 
class  will  observe,  evaluate,  or  criticize  the  performance  in  terms 
of  correctness  of  police  duty.  The  presentation  can  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  incorrect  as  well  as  correct  manner  of  perfomi- 
ance.  The  Chicago  Police  Department  has  used  the  simulated 
situation  for  several  years  in  teaching  "Desk  Sergeant's  Duties," 
"Crime  Scene  Search,"  "Moot  Court,"  "Testifying  in  Court,"  as 
well  as  in  its  "Teacher  Training  Program."  The  New  York  Police 
Academy  has  enjoyed  success  with  this  method  as  explained  by 
Inspector  Robert  Gallati: 

Inaugurated  in  1953  this  section  has  achieved  outstanding  success 
in  advancing  the  training  of  recruits  by  showing  how  difficult 
police  situations  should  and  should  not  be  handled.  A  series  of 
playlets  is  presented  throughout  the  training  schedule  ranging 
from  the  proper  service  of  a  summons  to  the  type  of  action  to  be 
taken  at  a  fire. 

These  skits  are  written,  produced  and  directed  by  members  of  the 
Academy  staif  and  acted  by  members  of  the  department.  They 
are  presented  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Baruch  School  and  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  Police  Academy  which  has  been  set  up  in  a 
typical  street  scene  with  traffic,  street  lights,  fire  alarm  boxes, 
hydrants  and  other  equipment  to  simulate  actual  patrol  condi- 
tions. 

This  section  also  cooperates  with  the  Criminal  Investigations 
School  in  portraying  crime  scene  incidents.  It  has  been  recently 
instrumental  in  producing  a  film,  "Moot  Court  Trial"  used  in  the 
training  of  members  of  the  force  in  proper  procedure  of  court- 
room conduct  and  testimony.^^ 

Art  of  Presentation:  At  first  glance,  it  may  seem  strange  to  con- 
sider teaching  as  an  art  and  yet  it  would  be  stranger  indeed  to 
consider  it  anything  less.  Art  is  defined  as  "Skill  in  applving 
knowledge  or  ability  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  concrete  pur- 
pose."'" Certainly  that  is  exactly  what  the  police  instructor  is 
doing  when  he  enters  the  classroom.    He  is  applving  his  talents 


"Letter  from  Inspector  Robert  Gallati,  Commanding  Officer  Police  Academy,  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  August,  1957. 
'"  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  op.  cit.,  p.  159. 
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in  a  multiplicity  of  ways  in  order  to  accomplish  his  particular 
goal — tlie  education  of  police  officers.  Although  a  teacher  is  an 
educator,  not  all  educators  are  teachers;  some  are  administrators, 
others  are  writers,  others  specialize  in  research,  some  are  scien- 
tists, and  some  are  teachers.  Each  of  these  groups  has  a  particular 
and  essential  talent  which  makes  its  places  in  the  education  field 
both  unique  and  important. 

A  good  portion  of  the  teacher's  talent  will  be  found  in  his 
ability  to  develop  the  Art  of  Presentation.  When  we  speak  of 
the  teacher's  art  of  presentation,  we  are  referring  to  his  ability 
to  transpose  the  pure  and  abstract  knowledge  into  a  sensibleness 
and  meaningfulness  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  class  to  under- 
stand. The  instructor  meets  a  new  challenge  with  everv  new 
group  he  teaches.  Each  group  has  its  own  composite  personality, 
intelligence,  desires,  attitudes,  and  problems.  Each  group  must 
be  approached,  counseled,  instmcted,  and  graded  with  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  for  its  individualizations.  Some  must  be 
inspired,  some  will  need  discipline,  while  others  will  need  special 
help.  The  instructor's  responsibility  is  to  analyze  each  group  and 
arrange  his  presentation  to  meet  its  level  of  abilities.  If  he  is  to 
teach  these  people,  he  must  be  able  to  express  his  subject  matter 
in  temis  commensurate  with  their  ability  to  understand.  He 
should  not  "talk  over  their  heads"  nor  should  he  insult  their  in- 
telligence by  "talking  down"  to  them.  Consider  the  following 
definitions  of  Arson: 

Any  person  who  willfully  and  maliciously  sets  fire  to  or  burns  or 
causes  to  be  burned  or  who  aids,  counsels,  or  procures  the  burning 
of  any  dwelling  house,  or  any  kitchen,  shop,  barn,  stable,  or  other 
outhouse  that  is  a  parcel  thereof,  or  belonging  to,  or  adjoining 
thereto,  the  property'  of  himself  or  of  another  shall  be  guiltv  of 
arson.  .  .  .^' 

Arson  may  be  defined  as  an  intentional  and  deliberate  burning 
of  a  home  or  any  part  of  the  home. 

If  a  fellow  sets  fire  to  his  house  and  really  wants  to  burn  it  up,  it 
is  not  an  accident,  he  has  committed  a  crime  called  arson. 
Although  all  of  these  explanation  are  quite  conect — legally; 


"Arson-Penalty,  Smith-Hurd  Illinois  Annotated  Statutes,   Chapter   38,   West 
Publishing  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  1935,  p.  55. 
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they  could  be  rather  confusing,  inadequate,  or  insulting  if  ex- 
pressed before  the  wrong  class.  As  to  which  is  which  and  what 
is  what,  only  the  circumstances  and  occasion  can  determine — 
therein  lies  the  teacher's  art! 

The  Division  of  Presenfofion:  Regardless  of  whether  we  con- 
sider the  teaching  unit  in  tenns  of  academic  semesters  or  simply 
weekly  or  hourly  meetings,  the  teaching  unit  is  always  divisible 
by  three.  A  teaching  outline  regardless  of  size  ( it  may  he  a  yearly 
syllabus  or  a  daily  lesson  plan),  should  consist  of  an  Introduction, 
a  Body,  and  a  Summary. 

A.  The  Introduction:  The  first  few  minutes  of  the  class  period 
should  be  devoted  to  general  orientation.  The  discussion  matter 
of  the  orientation  will  vary  according  to  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting. 

1.  The  First  Meeting:  When  a  group  is  brought  together  for  the 
first  time,  they  are  curious,  strange,  uneasy,  and  jierhaps  even 
a  little  resentful.   It  is  the  instructor's  job  to  overcome  this. 
Who  are  you?  Identify  yourself  and  explain  your  background. 

This  will  show  the  group  that  you  are  qualified  to  teach 
them. 

What  is  to  he  taught?  Explain  in  a  general  way  what  material 
will  be  presented  and  how  it  will  be  presented. 

Whif  is  it  being  taught?  Reflect  for  a  moment.  What  was  the 
original  j)urpose  of  the  course?  Are  these  the  crossing 
guards,  department  administrators,  or  the  detectives? 

What  is  the  student's  respansibilitij?  \Vill  he  be  required  to 
take  notes?  Will  he  be  required  to  give  reports?  Will  re- 
quired readings  be  assigned?  Will  examinations  be  admin- 
istered? 

2.  Subsequent  Meetings:  Same  Class  and  Same  Subject:  In  situ- 
ations where  the  course  requires  more  than  one  meeting,  the 
Introduction  should  be  used  to: 

Review:  Every  class  meeting  should  start  with  a  brief  review 
of  the  previously  taught  material.  The  review  serves  as  a 
"stamping  in"  process,  aiding  the  class  members  to  recall 
and  recognize  the  essential  items.   It  mav  be  used  as  an  oral 
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stiinman  1)\'  the  instructor,  a  (]uesti()ii-ans\vcM-  session  (cither 
oral  or  written)  or  a  general  discussion  ol  the  material  hy 
the  class  participation  method. 

Show  RelalionsJups:  A  well  organized  lesson  will  mo\'(^  from 
point  to  point  b\  progressive  steps  and  the  student  must  be 
able  to  realize  the  connection  between  vesterdav's  lesson 
and  today's.  He  must  be  able  to  associate  item  with  item  in 
order  to  comprehend  fully  the  entire  lesson. 

Atiswer  Questions:  The  group  should  have  an  opportunitx  to 
ask  questions  concerning  the  subject  matter  presented  at 
preceding  meetings  before  going  on  to  new  material. 

Explain  Modifications:  From  time  to  time,  the  instructor  will 
employ  fihns,  slides,  or  other  teaching  aids  or  use  a  demon- 
stration in  his  teaching.  The  approach  and  the  purpose  of 
these  aids  in  relation  to  the  subject  matter  must  be  explained 
to  the  group. 

Introduce:  A  certain  segment  of  each  Introduction  should  be 
devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  dailv  lesson  about  to  be 
taught. 

3.  Examination  Meetings:  When  examinations  comprise  a  certain 
portion  of  the  training  period,  the  instructor  should  use  the 
Introduction  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  test  to  the 
course,  the  method  of  scoring,  the  time  allowed  for  the  test, 
and  other  essential  test  information. 

The  Introduction  is  the  proper  place  to  encourage  and  motixate 
the  class,  to  arouse  their  interest,  or  to  overcome  their  indiffer- 
ence. If  the  instructor  fails  to  develop  the  proper  class  receptive- 
ness  at  the  outset,  the  meeting  is  doomed!  He  should  avoid  such 
cliches  as,  "I  was  ordered  here  the  same  as  you,"  "This  stuff  has 
to  be  taught  so  let's  get  at  it,"  "Believe  me,  I  don't  know  any 
more  about  this  stuff  than  you  do."  Instructors  have  actuallv 
opened  their  course  with  such  expressions  and  have  later  won- 
dered why  they  could  not  maintain  class  interest.  It  w  ould  have 
been  much  better  if  thev  had  stressed  some  special  group  interest, 
used  a  story  the  ending  of  which  could  be  clarified  b\-  the  course 
material,  or  cited  a  circumstance  the  solution  of  which  justified 
the  course. 
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B.  The  Body:  This  is  the  core  of  the  actual  teaching  plan.  It 
is  at  the  point  that  the  instructor  must  be  able  to  prove  he  knows 
his  subject.  He  must  use  eveiy  trick  in  his  repertoire  to  teach 
his  subject.  The  class  must  be  convinced  of  its  value  to  them, 
they  must  be  made  to  analvze  it,  accept  it  or  intelligently  refute 
it.  It  is  during  the  Body  of  the  Presentation  that  the  instructor 
presents  his  major  points,  explains  them  intelligently  and  clearly, 
and  must  be  prepared  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  them. 

The  instructor  must  be  certain  that  he  never  loses  the  class's 
attention  or  interest.  At  times,  it  may  be  a  very  difficult  task  to 
overcome  apathy  or  disinterest.  If  the  instructor  should  find  that 
he  is  losing  the  attention  of  the  class,  he  must  be  clever  enough 
to  recapture  it.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  switch  the  technique, 
ask  a  question,  interject  a  funny  story  or  joke,  illustrate  the  major 
point  with  appropriate  police  examples,  use  the  chalkboard  to 
diagram  or  visualize  the  idea.  Remember  that  the  instructor's 
responsibility  is  to  teach,  but  people  cannot  be  forced  to  learn, 
so  if  he  has  to  entertain  or  humor  the  class  occasionally  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose,  he  should  do  it! 

How  Does  the  Instructor  Accomplish  His  Purpose:  To  ensure 
success  in  the  teaching  presentation  three  conditions  are  neces- 
sary: the  police  instructor  must  be  "self-sold,"  he  must  speak  in 
understandable  language,  and  he  must  make  his  instruction  both 
lively  and  diversified.  Every  salesman  knows  that  he  cannot 
convince  others  if  he  has  not  convinced  himself.  By  the  time  the 
instructor  has  progressed  to  the  presentation,  he  has  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  matter  and  realizes  its  value 
in  temis  of  the  police  department.  He  should  be  sold  on  its  im- 
portance, but  above  all,  he  should  show  that  he  believes  in  it. 
Instead,  the  instructor  often  gives  the  impression  of  being  bored 
with  the  entire  program.  He  seems  to  wish  that  he  were  some- 
where else  and  by  this  time  so  does  the  class.  The  instructor  must 
be  alive,  cheerful,  and  sincere.  He  should  teach  his  subject  by 
stressing  its  value  to  the  individual  police  officer;  in  proving  need 
— we  win  acceptance!  Perhaps  this  subject  will  help  save  an 
officer's  life,  it  mav  make  his  job  easier,  or  it  mav  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  he  may  have  to  spend  in  court.   When  the  officer 
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is  shown  where  he  can  benefit,  he  becomes  interested,  and  once 
he  is  interested,  he  is  conditioned  to  accept  the  idea. 

Secondly,  the  instructor  must  explain  his  subject  matter  in 
words  which  are  understandable  to  members  of  the  class.  At 
times  we  are  tempted  to  flaunt  our  intelligence  and  impress  our 
andience  by  using  terms  which  are  out  of  the  ordinary.  There 
are  some  instructors  who  derive  great  joy  from  nsing  the  nn- 
familiar  technical  and  legal  terms.  They  may  say  "asportation" 
rather  than  "carry  away,"  or  the  law  was  "abrogated"  instead  of 
"repealed,"  or  the  men  were  "incarcerated"  in  place  of  "locked 
up."  Of  course,  technical  and  legal  terms  cannot  always  be 
avoided  nor  shonld  they  be.  However,  when  such  terms  are  used, 
the  instructor  should  stop  and  explain  their  meaning  rather  than 
use  them  indiscriminately.  When  teaching  new  police  officers, 
the  instructor  should  distribute  a  mimeographed  list  of  legal 
terms  together  with  their  definitions.  He  can  assign  a  few  of 
these  temis  for  home  study.  He  will  then  open  the  next  day's 
session  with  a  short  quiz  on  these  tenns  which  can  either  be 
written  or  oral.  Because  learning  must  proceed  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  presentations  must  be  vivid  and  fundamental, 
and  the  importance  of  explaining  new  temis  cannot  be  over- 
stressed.  Until  a  student  is  able  to  associate  an  unknown  item 
with  things  which  are  famihar  to  him,  he  will  be  unable  to  grasp 
its  meaning.  The  police  instructor  should  do  his  utmost  to  present 
his  subject  in  simple  everyday  tenns  whenever  conditions  permit. 

Finally,  the  instructor  must  develop  an  interesting  presenta- 
tion. Contrary  to  prevalent  ideas,  education  need  not  and  should 
not  be  staid  and  dull.  This  type  of  teaching  can  be  avoided  by- 
using  examples,  illustrations,  diagrams,  and  other  teaching  aids. 
Because  of  his  police  experience,  the  instructor  will  have  no 
trouble  drawing  suitable  experiences  from  his  recollections  to 
enliven  and  illustrate  his  topic.  The  inexperienced  instructor  will 
tend  to  overplay  the  Pure  Lecture.  This  should  be  avoided.  The 
Education  Unit  supervisor  should  see  that  the  instructors,  experi- 
enced and  inexperienced,  develop  presentations  which  are  varied. 
Some  provisions  must  be  made  to  incorporate  class  discussions, 
field  trips  and  audio-visual  media  into  the  teaching  plan, 
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Fig.  18.    A  portion  of  the  police  education  program  must  be  allocated  to  the 

use  of  firearms.    This  picture  shows   In-Service  target  practice  in  Central 

Police  Headquarters,  Chicago. 

C.  The  Summary:  If  an  instructor  were  to  suddenly  pick  up 
his  teaching  equipment  and  walk  out  of  the  room,  he  would  cause 
considerable  confusion  because  he  would  leave  much  unsaid  and 
much  undone.  The  class  would  wonder:  Why  did  he  do  it?  Is 
he  coming  back?  What  did  he  mean  when  he  said  .  .  .?  Did  he 
tell  us  everything?  What  do  we  studv  tonight?  He  leaves  the 
class  in  doubt  and  misunderstanding.  Had  he  remained,  he  could 
have  cleared  up  all  of  these  matters.  As  police  educators,  we 
would  evaluate  his  Presentation  as  poor  and  consider  him  incom- 
petent. It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  situation  has  ever  occurred,  but 
it  does  seem  to  be  a  rather  common  failing  for  teachers  in  all 
fields  to  carry  the  Presentation  to  the  other  extreme.  They  in- 
variably continue  the  Body  right  up  to  time  for  dismissal.  Simi- 
larly, this  method  does  not  eliminate  doubt  and  misunderstanding 
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because  there  is  no  time  left  to  elarify  matters.  The  instructor 
must  plan  for  the  Sununarw  He  should  allocate,  at  least,  the  last 
five  minutes  of  the  class  hour  to  the  Summary. 

The  Summary  has  a  veiy  definite  place  in  the  teaching  plan. 
It  is  the  closing  of  the  Presentation.  It  is  the  time  to  show  rela- 
tionships and  associations;  it  is  the  place  to  use  repetition  and 
emphasis.  When  properly  used,  the  Summary  provides  the  in- 
structor an  opportunity  to : 

1.  Review  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  lesson. 

2.  Re-emphasize  the  essentials  of  the  subject  matter. 

3.  Answer  any  questions  concerning  the  subject  matter. 

4.  Show  the  relationship  of  today's  lesson  to  preceding  lessons. 

5.  Recapitulate  the  essentials  of  all  lessons  dealing  with  this  par- 
ticular subject. 

6.  Make  assignments  for  home  study. 

Examination 

The  preceding  sections  have  explained  the  methods  of  prepar- 
ing and  presenting  the  subject  matter.  However,  somewhere 
along  the  way,  the  police  instructor  must  stop  and  evaluate  this 
teaching-learning  relationship.  He  will  want  to  find  out:  Is  m\- 
teaching  effective?  Are  these  officers  learning?  The  most  effec- 
tive wav  to  answer  these  questions  is  to  subject  these  individuals 
to  an  examination. 

An  examination  ma\'  be  broadly  defined  as  any  means  used  by 
an  instructor  to  detennine  the  amount  of  proficiency  individuals 
have  realized  in  a  particular  area.  "In  a  general  sense,  a  test  is 
any  instrument  used  in  the  measurement  of  any  education  or 
mental  ability."^ '^  Too  frequently,  the  police  instructor  considers 
the  examination  as  a  device  to  be  used  solely  to  establish  grades. 
The  test  is  made,  given,  and  scored.  The  grade  is  recorded  in  the 
instructor's  gi-ade  book  and  the  examination  papers  either  de- 
stroyed, filed,  or  returned  to  the  students.  Later,  the  grades  are 
forwarded  to  the  Personnel  Office  where  they  are  transposed  to 


"  Harry  Green,  Albert  Jorgensen,  &  Raymond  Gerberich,  Measurement  and  Eval- 
uation IN  THE  Secondary  School,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company,  New  York,  1949, 
p.  650. 
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pemianent  records  and  then,  like  the  Raven,  are  quoted  "never 
more."  The  poHce  instiTictor  should  realize  that  test  results  can 
be  the  source  of  considerably  more  infoniiation  than  merely 
grades  for  a  course. 

What  Can  Examination  Results  Reveal?  Examinations  can  be 
beneficial  by  giving  the  instructor  insight  into  the  following  areas : 

1.  Determining  students'  mastery  of  subject  matter. 

2.  Evaluating  instructor's  teaching  ability. 

3.  Stimulating  learning. 

4.  Serving  as  a  basis  of  selection. 

Defermining  Student's  Mastery  of  Sub'iect  Matter:  The  funda- 
mental purpose  of  testing  is  to  be  able  to  measure  a  student's 
degree  of  achievement  in  a  particular  field.  Test  grades'''  when 
properly  interpreted,  will  reveal  the  amount  of  understanding  a 
particular  person  has  acquired  concerning  a  particular  set  of  facts. 
The  test  grade  will  likewise  indicate  whether  the  student  has 
exceeded  or  failed  to  obtain  an  amount  of  skill  or  understanding 
commensurate  with  the  standards  acknowledged  as  being  neces- 
sary for  success.  Thus,  the  expressions  of  "he  passed"  and  "he 
failed"  are  commonly  used  to  mean  that  a  student  has  exceeded 
or  failed  to  attain  the  minimum  knowledge  necessary  to  perfomi 
a  particular  job  or  to  assume  certain  responsibilities. 

Evaluating  Instructor's  Teaching  Ability:  "Another  very  impor- 
tant use  of  educational  test  results  lies  in  the  evaluation  of 
methods  of  instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  since  the 
development  of  educational  tests  to  their  present  state  of  refine- 
ment that  any  particular  evaluation  of  teaching  methods  has  been 
feasible."-"  Examination  results  can  be  used  to  evaluate  the  in- 
structor's ability  as  well  as  the  student's  understanding.  The  in- 
structor can  judge  his  teaching  efl:ectiveness  by  making  a  careful 
study  of  the  class's  performance  on  a  test  item  bv  item  basis. 
He  will  learn  which  items  have  been  answered  incorrectlv  bv 
what  percentage  of  the  class  and  for  what  reasons.   He  will  find 


""A  test  score  is  a  numerical  expression  of  performance  on  the  part  of  an  individ- 
ual." Ibid.,  p.  574. 
"Ibid.,  p.  613. 
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out  which  items  require  more  expUmation  and  emphasis  during 
the  Presentation;  what  material  gave  the  class  the  most  difficulty 
and  he  will  acquire  insight  as  to  how  to  overcome  or  bypass 
these  difficulties  during  the  next  Presentation.  Proper  and  care- 
ful study  of  test  results  will  be  invaluable  in  assisting  the  police 
instructor  to  reorganize  his  Presentation  into  a  more  meaningful 
and  understandable  technique.  The  following  simple  procedure 
has  proven  effective  in  analyzing  test  results  as  it  reveals  needed 
revisions  in  presentation  technique  and  test  construction. 

TEST  EVALUATION  TECHNIQUE 

This  is  a  simple  procedure  which  may  be  easily  used  to  learn 
the  reason  for  students'  failure  to  correctly  answer  test  questions. 
By  using  this  procedure,  the  instructor  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
fair  evaluation  of  his  presentation  and  testing  techniques.  As  a 
general  rule,  when  a  test  question  has  been  answered  incorrectly 
by  a  small  number  of  the  students,  the  fault  wall  lie  with  these 
students.  However,  when  a  rather  representative  number  of  stu- 
dents, i.e.,  twenty  percent  or  more,  miss  a  test  question,  the  fault 
may  lie  either  with  the  students  or  with  the  teacher.  As  the 
percentage  of  errors  per  item  increases,  the  burden  of  error  will 
generallv  shift  proportionately  in  the  direction  of  the  instructor. 

After  the  test  papers  have  been  graded  and  the  grades  are 
recorded,  the  papers  should  be  brought  to  class  and  distributed 
to  their  rightful  owners.  The  instructor  will  lead  a  discussion  of 
the  examination.  Starting  with  the  first  question,  he  will  explain 
the  test  item  bv  item,  giving  the  conect  answer  and  clearing  up 
anv  misunderstanding  concerning  any  point  mentioned  in  the 
test.  This  discussion  aids  the  students  by  showing  them  where 
and  why  they  made  mistakes  and  acts  as  a  further  review  of  the 
correct  subject  matter.   It  is  an  additional  form  of  learning. 

As  the  instructor  leads  the  discussion  of  the  eximiination,  he 
should  learn  the  reasons  why  the  students  answered  the  ques- 
tions incorrectly.  This  infonnation  can  easily  be  recorded  on  a 
sheet  of  8)2  by  11  paper  simply  by  drawing  three  columns  and 
heading  them: 

Test  question        Number  of  students  Reason 

Number  missing  questions 
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Assuming  in  a  class  of  35  police  recruit  officers,  sixteen  missed 
Question  1,  nine  missed  Question  2,  two  officers  missed  Question 
3,  and  eleven  missed  Question  4,  the  information  might  be  re- 
corded as  follows: 

Test  Question  yiumher     Number  of  students  Reason 

missing  question 

1  16  Majoiitv    claimed    they    did 

not  understand  the  subject 
matter.  Use  clearer  examples 
and  different  explanation 
next  time. 

2  9  Officers  claim   that  they  did 

not  understand  the  meaning 
of  term  Divisible  Offense. 
Stress  use  of  legal  vocabulary 
in  home  stud\'. 

3  2  Student  error.    They  did  not 

read  question  properly. 

4  11  Difficult  legal  point  involved 

here.  More  time  must  be  de- 
voted to  this  matter  in  pres- 
entation. 

When  this  Evaluation  Sheet  is  completed,  it  should  be  at- 
tached to  a  copv  of  the  examination  with  a  list  of  the  correct 
answers  and  filed  with  the  Outlines  covering  this  portion  of  the 
Presentation.  It  can  be  referred  to  when  reorganizing  the  course 
for  its  next  presentation. 

Sfimulafing  Learning:  Approaching  examinations  are  among 
the  greatest  stimulants  for  learning.  The  test  is  the  prime  oppor- 
tunity all  students  have  to  demonstrate  their  knowledge  and 
skills.  The  approaching  test  serves  as  a  prime  mover  in  the  adop- 
tion of  proper  studv  habits,  in  reviewing  previously  learned 
materials,  and  in  re-awakening  personal  interest  in  job  knowledge. 
When  police  promotional  examinations  are  announced  in  Chi- 
cago, there  is  a  spontaneous  and  electrifying  re-awakening  of 
interest  and  desire  to  learn  more  about  police  duties  and  skills. 
Officers  start  seeking  information  and  answers  to  general  and 
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specific  police  matters  whicli,  under  ordinaiy  circumstances,  they 
would  not  bother  about.  This  renaissance  not  only  benefits  the 
officers  who  are  promoted  but  it  has  a  corresponding  efiect  on 
the  efficiency  and  service  of  tlie  entire  police  department. 

Serving  as  a  Basis  of  Selection:  The  test  results  are  valuable 
indices  to  predict  success  in  a  particular  phase  of  police  duty. 
One  way  of  doing  this  is  to  compare  the  individual's  test  grades 
with  his  job  perfonnance  and  effectiveness,  considering  the  latter 
both  before  and  after  the  instruction.  The  correlation  between 
the  test  scores  and  the  job  efi'ectiveness  will  help  predict  the 
success  or  failure  among  officers  subsequently  trained  in  the  same 
program. 

Examination  Criteria:  In  order  to  properlv  and  equitably  eval- 
uate the  group's  accomplishments  by  means  of  testing,  the  police 
instructor  should  have  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  sound  and  iirefutable  test,  the  varieties  of  tests,  and  the  method 
of  proper  test  construction.  Although  there  is  some  degree  of 
variance  in  enumerating  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  sound 
test,  most  authorities  acknowledge  the  following  as  being  among 
the  most  essential: 

Validity 

Reliability 

Adequate  Comprehensiveness 

Objectivity 

Practicalit\' 

I.  Validify:  A  test  is  acknowledged  as  being  valid  when  it 
measures  what  it  was  made  to  measure.  The  true  validity  of  a 
test  lies  in  its  correctness  as  an  indicator  of  specific  differences 
in  the  individual's  ability  to  perfomi.  A  test  cannot  be  valid  in 
a  general  wav  because  its  validitv  lies  in  its  relationship  to  the 
quality  it  is  measuring  and  to  the  group  it  is  testing.  Thus,  "Tests 
cannot  correctly  be  described  as  valid  in  general  terms,  but  only 
in  connection  with  their  intended  use  and  at  the  intended  ability 
level  of  pupils."-'  A  test  which  can  validly  rate  recruit  police 
officers  in  their  knowledge  of  criminal  law  would  not  be  valid 

^'  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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to  determine  their  knowledge  of  First  Aid  (a  different  quality 
than  originally  intended),  nor  to  determine  the  knowledge  of 
Criminal  Law  possessed  by  a  group  of  Criminal  Lawyers  (a 
different  group  than  originally  intended).  A  test  is  only  valid 
when  it  is  used  in  the  way  it  was  intended  to  be  used. 

In  order  to  establish  a  test's  validity,  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
the  test's  results  with  an  established  and  reliable  source.  The  two 
most  common  wavs  of  establishing  a  test's  validity  are  known  as : 
Curriculum  Validity  and  Statistical  Validity.  In  the  former 
method,  validity  is  established  by  ensuring  proper  coverage  of 
the  entire  course  material,  and  by  being  certain  that  the  test  is 
at  a  sufficient  level  of  difficulty  for  the  particular  class,  that  is, 
that  it  is  not  too  difficult  or  too  easy.  In  the  latter  method,  valid- 
ity is  achieved  by  obtaining  an  equitable  agreement  between  the 
test  result  and  one  or  more  of  the  following:  ranking  from 
efficiency  ratings,  other  types  of  grades  made  while  in  training, 
instructor's  grades,  compared  score  in  similar  tests,  and  emplov- 
ment  performance  in  area  covered  by  the  examination. 

2.  ReliabUity:  An  examination  is  regarded  as  being  reliable 
when  it  renders  consistent  measurements.  "The  reliability  of  an 
examination  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  a  test  mea- 
sures what  it  does  measure.""  This  means  that  the  examination 
will  give  the  same  results  should  it  be  administered  more  than 
once  to  the  same  group,  or  if  different  forms  of  the  same  test  are 
given  to  the  same  group.  Although  validity  is  specific  in  nature, 
reliability  is  general.  "Whereas  validity  means  testing  the  qual- 
ities really  meant  to  be  tested,  reliability  means  continuing  to  test 
something  with  the  same  results  each  time.  If  it  is  a  matter  of 
chance  whether  people  do  well  or  poorly  on  a  test,  then  their 
scores  will  not  represent  what  they  really  know  about  the  subject 
or  what  skill  they  reallv  have,  and  the  test  is  said  to  be  un- 
reliable. A  rule  would  be  unreliable  if  it  were  made  of  a  material 
which  expanded  and  contracted  with  slight  changes  in  temper- 
ature."-^ 


''Ibid.,  p.  61. 

^  Floyd  Ruch,  Psychology  and  Life,  Scott  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  1948, 
p.  543. 
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3.  Adequate  Comprehensiveness:  This  rule  requires  that  the 
test  covers  a  representative  cross  section  of  the  total  subject 
matter.  Trv  to  consider  a  test  as  being  a  review  of  the  total  sub- 
ject matter  on  a  miniature  scale.  Many  authorities  refer  to  this 
as  Adequacy  of  Sampling,  and  perhaps  can  be  made  clearer  by 
the  following  example. 

Figure  19  shows  forty  spaces  which  represent  the  total  subject 
matter  which  the  police  student  had  an  opportunity  to  learn. 
The  twenty-eight  shaded  spaces  represent  items  which  he  has 
learned  and  which  he  would  be  able  to  answer  if  asked  in  an 
examination.  The  twelve  unshaded  spaces  represent  items  which 
the  officer  has  not  learned  and  which  he  could  not  answer  if  asked 

FIGURE   19 
THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SAMPLING"' 
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"*  Harry  Green,  Albert  Jorgensen  and  Raymond  Gerberich,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 
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in  an  examination.  On  this  liasis,  the  officer  has  mastered  seventy 
percent  of  the  total  material  presented  by  the  police  instructor. 
If  the  items  or  exercises  numbered  1  to  5  are  selected,  he  will  fail 
on  all  except  item  5.  However,  if  the  last  five  items— 16  to  20— are 
selected  for  the  test,  he  will  succeed  on  all  except  item  18.  Thus, 
there  is  a  variation  from  20  percent  to  80  percent  of  correct  re- 
sponses. Again,  if  he  is  separately  tested  on  all  the  even-num- 
bered and  odd-numbered  items,  he  will  miss  five  and  two  items 
respectively,  so  his  percentage  scores  will  be  50  and  80.  Finally, 
if  he  is  tested  on  all  20  numbered  items,  he  will  miss  seven  and 
consequently  have  a  percentage  score  of  65.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
as  the  number  of  items  selected  is  increased  the  pupil's  success 
on  the  test  more  nearly  approaches  the  actual  amount  of  his  in- 
formation in  this  field.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  extent  of  the 
sampling  which  the  exercises  in  a  test  represent  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  accuracy  of  the  scores.  If  the  sampling  is  small,  the 
scores  are  likely  to  be  unfair  to  some  pupils;  if  the  sampling  is 
ample,  the  scores  are  likely  to  be  fair  to  all  people.-^ 

4.  Objectivity:  An  examination  is  considered  objective  when 
there  will  be  no  variation  in  its  score  regardless  of  who  grades 
the  test  or  how  often  it  is  graded.  It  is  free  from  any  personalized 
factors  in  detennining  its  correctness.  An  objective  test  question 
will  allow  for  only  one  correct  answer,  and  because  of  this  fact, 
the  opinions,  judgments,  biases,  or  other  human  factors  of  the 
person  correcting  the  examination  will  have  no  effect  on  the 
correctness  of  the  answer.  A  test  question  which  asks :  "Two  and 

two   are  "   is   highly   objective  because   there   is   only  one 

answer  and  the  personality  or  feelings  of  the  grade  cannot  affect 
the  answer  given  by  the  student.  Thus  the  rule  of  Objectivity 
adds  strength  to  the  rules  of  Reliability  and  Validity.  The  more 
common  types  of  Objective  Examinations  are  the  Alternate  Re- 
sponse, Multiple  Choice,  and  Matching  Exercises. 

5.  Practicality:  At  times,  the  instiTictor  is  apt  to  become  so 
enmeshed  in  the  technicalities  of  test  construction  that  he  may 
forget  the  practical  aspects  of  the  situation.  Should  this  happen, 
his  finished  product  becomes  a  monstrosity  to  administer,  take, 


""  Ibid.,  pp.  64-65. 
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and  grade.   The  instructor  should  keep  the  following  considera- 
tions in  mind  when  making  an  examination: 

A.  Simple  Administration:  The  test  should  he  made  in  such  a  way 
that  it  can  he  administered  h\  an)  experienced  police  instruc- 
tor. Lengthy  and  complicated  directions  should  be  avoided. 
When  objective  type  questions  are  used,  the  manner  of  an- 
swering should  be  demonstrated  by  appropriate  examples. 

B.  Correctness  of  Copy:  The  test  should  be  proof-read  and  edited 
before  and  after  duplication.  When  errors  are  discovered 
after  duplication,  notation  should  be  made  on  all  copies.  A 
copy  of  the  examination  and  an  instruction  sheet  indicating 
errors  should  be  given  to  the  examination  prefect.  When 
errors  are  numerous  or  lengthy,  the  copies  should  be  destroyed 
and  a  new  stencil  made.  The  finished  copy  should  be  clear 
and  easily  read.  When  answers  are  to  be  recorded  on  the 
same  page  that  contains  the  questions,  sufficient  room  must 
be  allowed  for  full  answers. 

C.  Ease  of  Scaring:  The  test  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  allow  for  simple  and  easy  scoring.  Answer  stencils 
should  be  made  at  the  time  the  examination  is  made  and  a 
copv  supplied  to  all  persons  responsible  for  correcting  and 
grading  papers. 

Types  of  Examinations:  Written  examinations  are  generally 
classified  into  two  forms:  Subjective  and  Objective.  The  basic 
difl:erence  between  the  two  types  lies  in  the  degree  of  freedom 
which  the  student  has  in  expressing  his  answers  and  the  extent 
of  influence  the  grader  has  in  evaluating  the  answer. 

7.  The  Subjecfive  Examlnafion:  The  Subjective  Examination, 
more  commonly  called  the  Essay,  permits  wider  latitude  in  an- 
swering and  in  interpretation  of  the  answers  than  does  the  Objec- 
tive Examination.  The  Essay  is  an  examination  in  which  the 
police  student  is  required  to  express  his  answer  in  his  own  words. 
Its  principal  characteristic  is  freedom  in  answering.  Green  et  at. 
define  the  Essay  Examination  as:  "A  test  to  which  the  pupil  ordi- 
narily responds  with  written  discussion  of  issues  raised  in  several 
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broad  questions."-"  Traditionally,  Essay  Examinations  have  been 
identified  by  such  terms  as:  discuss,  explain,  enumerate,  outline 
the  essentials,  show  the  relationship,  etc.  However,  present  day 
feeling  has  resulted  in  a  basic  change  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
short  type  essay  question.  These  are  called  the  Completion  Test 
or  the  Simple  Recall  Test. 

Examples : 

The  Traditional  Essay 

1.  List  the  five  primary  duties  of  a  police  officer. 

2.  Compare  the  "One  man  patrol  car"  versus  "Two  men  patrol 
car"  as  an  effective  patrol  device  for  this  town. 

The  Simple  Recall 

1.  According  to  Illinois  law,  if  a  group  of  persons  gather  together 
to  do  an  unlawful  act  but  separate  without  performing  the  act 
they  would  be  guilty  of  forming: 

2.  Name  the  three  branches  into  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  divided: 

1 

2 

3 

The  Chicago  Police  Recruit  School  has  been  experimenting 
with  a  modification  of  the  traditional  Essay  which  is  called  the 
Picture  Essay.  See  Figure  20.  The  test  item  is  composed  of  a 
cartoon  which  depicts  some  sort  of  police  situation  and  a  group 
of  questions  which  refer  to  the  cartoon  situation.  Although  the 
Picture  Essay  has  been  received  favorably  by  the  jDolice  recruits, 
its  reliability  and  validity  are  yet  to  be  established. 

Advantages  of  the  Subjective  Examination:  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  the  Subjective  Examination  are:  it  is  regarded  as 
the  ideal  test  to  measure  a  person's  ability  to  verbally  express  him- 
self, to  evaluate  situations,  to  criticize  ideas,  and  to  organize  or 
summarize  subject  matter.    As  a  general  rule,  Subjective  Exami- 

"■"Ibid.,  p.  642. 
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1.  Is  this  the  proper  setting  for  an  interrogation? 

2.  List  any  mistakes  and  give  the  proper  method. 

3.  An  interrogator  should  not  know  the  background  of  person  to  be  inter- 
viewed as  this  mav  prejudice  him.     (T.  F. )    Explain. 

nations  are  easy  to  construct  and  can  be  administered  with  a 
minimum  of  directions.  They  are  readily  adaptable  to  ahiiost  all 
types  of  subject  matter.  Because  of  its  structure,  the  Essay  Exam- 
ination demands  that  students  concentrate  on  learning  meanings 
and  contents  rather  than  the  mere  memorizatian  of  facts  and 
figures. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Subjective  Examination:-'  The  Sub- 
jective Examination  is  limited  in  its  usefulness  as  a  testing  device 
due  principally  to  its  narrowness  in  sampling.  Answering  Sub- 
jective questions  is  time-consuming  and  ordinarily  there  is  in- 
sufficient time  to  allow  a  thorough  spread  of  subject  matter  test 
items.  Another  disadvantage  concerns  the  grading  of  the  test. 
Grading  is  time-consuming  and  extremely  subjective;  as  a  result, 
unless  precautions  are  taken,  wide  discrepancies  in  grades  ma\ 
occur  when  tests  are  marked  bv  different  instructors  or  even  by 
the  same  instructor  at  different  times.  "The  rating  given  a  paper 
depends  considerablv  on  contrast  with  the  examination  read  im- 


■'  These  arguments  are  more  applicable  to  the  Traditional  Essay  rather  than  to 
the  Completion  or  Recall  test  items. 
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mediately  before.  A  "C"  paper  may  be  graded  "B"  if  it  is  read 
after  an  illiterate  theme,  but  if  it  follows  an  "A"  jDaper  ...  it 
seems  to  be  of  "D"  calibre.  Standards,  moreover,  are  likely  to 
shift  from  time  to  time,  hence  it  is  undesirable  to  read  a  fraction 
of  the  papers  at  intervals."-""  Grades  are  also  influenced  by  the 
instructor's  general  opinion  of  the  police  recruit.  Such  minor 
factors  as  the  neatness  of  the  test  paper,  the  clearness  of  the  indi- 
vidual's handwriting,  and  the  length  of  the  answers  have  been 
known  to  affect  the  grading. 

Improving  the  Subjective  Examination:  The  Subjective  Ex- 
amination should  not  be  abandoned  simply  because  of  the  avail- 
ability of  standardized  Objective  Examinations.  The  Subjective 
Examinations  still  maintain  an  essential  position  in  the  training 
program.  They  can  be  used  most  advantageously  as  a  means  of 
evaluating  the  reasoning  talents  of  superior  officers. 

The  instructor  should  make  every  effort  to  avoid  ambiguity 
in  his  test  questions,  that  is,  avoid  wording  or  phrasing  the  ques- 
tion in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  possibly  be  interpreted  in 
more  than  one  way.  "The  different  meanings  that  words  have 
for  different  people  is  a  source  of  constant  and  subtle  errors  in 
the  interpretation  of  questionnaire  results.  The  word  'kinds'  as 
in,  'What  kinds  of  powder  do  you  use?'  is  sometimes  taken  to 
mean  what  brands;  sometimes  the  answer  will  be  in  temis  of 
fonn  (loose  or  compact);  and  sometimes  in  teiTiis  of  color  .  .  . 
the  word  'publicly'  has  difterent  meanings  to  different  people  in 
such  a  question  as,  'Is  the  electric  utility  in  your  community 
privately  or  publicly  owned?'  Some  responded  that  it  was  pub- 
licly owned  because  the  public  owned  the  shares."-''  Ambiguity 
can  be  avoided  by  a  careful  selection  of  terms  in  wording  the 
questions  and  by  having  another  instructor  read  the  questions 
to  see  if  he  inteqirets  them  in  the  manner  that  the  test  construc- 
tor intended. 

When  scoring  the  examination,  the  grader  should  have  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  correct  answers  together  with  a  list  of  Nalues  to 


-'Arthur  Gates,  Arthur  Jersild,  T.  R.  McConnell,  &  Robert  ChaUman,  Educational 
Psychology,  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1950,  p.  558. 
■"George  A.  Lundberg,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 
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be  assigned  to  each  complete  and  each  partial  answer.  This 
information  should  be  supplied  by  the  police  instructor  who  pre- 
pared the  questions. 

When  correcting  Essay  Examinations,  it  is  easier  and  less  time- 
consuming  to  correct  a  single  question  rather  than  a  single  exam- 
ination test  paper.  The  instructor  will  find  it  to  his  advantage 
to  check  Question  1  on  all  papers  rather  than  to  follow  through 
and  correct  Question  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  etc.  on  a  single  test  paper. 

2.  The  Ob/ecfive  Examination:  The  Objective  Examination  is 
characterized  by  exactness  in  answering  and  in  grading.  Its 
abilit\'  to  negate  liberal  interpretation  of  answers  on  the  part  of 
both  student  and  grader  has  resulted  in  its  wide  adoption  in 
almost  all  situations  where  written  exammations  are  used. 

Advantages  of  the  Objective  Examination:  The  principal 
advantages  of  the  Objective  Examination  are:  greater  range  of 
sampling,  higher  objectivity,  and  speed  and  efficiency  in  grading. 
The  Objective  Examinations,  i.e.,  Alternate  Response,  Multiple 
Choice,  etc.,  require  a  student  to  do  a  minimum  of  writing.  The 
brevity  in  answering  provides  an  opportunity  to  insert  more  test 
questions  without  lengthening  the  class  period  thus  extending 
the  range  of  subject  matter  which  can  be  tested.  The  Objective 
Examination  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  that  it  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  student's  answer.  Thus,  there  is  no  occasion  for  conjec- 
ture, bias,  misinterpretation,  etc.,  to  interfere  with  the  student's 
true  grade.  Because  of  the  exactness  in  answering,  correcting  of 
Objective  Examinations  is  both  quick  and  efficient.  If  ready-made 
ans\\'er  sheets  and  a  stencil  answer  sheet  (a  copy  of  the  answer 
sheet  with  holes  punched  to  indicate  the  correct  answers)  are 
used,  correcting  of  examinations  becomes  a  simple  and  rapid 
procedure.  Whenever  an  answer  stencil  is  used,  two  instructors 
should  be  assigned  to  correct  the  examinations.  The  first  step  is 
to  arrange  the  papers  in  alphabetical  order,  then  one  instructor 
conects  the  papers  and  the  other  instructor  grades  the  papers. 
The  correcting  instructor  simply  places  the  answer  stencil  over 
the  answer  sheet  and  counts  the  number  of  check  marks  seen 
through  the  holes  in  the  answer  stencil.  He  records  the  total  in 
the  space  marked  "No.  correct  answers:  "  (see  Figure  21) 
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24       A 
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ing instructor  scans  the  answer  sheet  to  see  tliat  the  student  lias 
not  checked  more  tlian  one  response  per  question.  This  would 
not  he  discovered  1)\  the  correcting  instructor  as  he  can  only 
see  the  check  marks  tliat  correspond  to  the  holes  in  the  answer 
stencil. 
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In  the  above  example,  the  police  student  has  checked  Letters 
A  and  C  in  Question  26.  The  correcting  instructor  will  count 
this  as  a  correct  answer,  however,  the  grading  instructor  will 
discover  the  double  answer  and  make  the  change  in  the  total 

recorded  in  "No.  correct  answers:  ."   After  double  checking 

the  answer  sheet,  the  grading  instructor  will  detemiine  the  test 
grade.  This  is  done  by  multiplying  the  total  of  correct  answers 
by  the  value  assigned  per  test  item.  If  the  test  is  composed  of 
fiftv  questions,  each  question  has  a  value  of  two  points,  thus 
fortv-one  correct  answers  would  give  a  grade  of  eight-two.  The 
formula  is  expressed:  "Number  of  correct  answers  times  the 
value  per  test  item  equals  final  grade  (41  x  2  =  82).  The  grade 
is  recorded  on  the  student's  answer  sheet  and  in  the  instructor's 
grade  book. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Objective  Examination:  These  tests 
stress  the  student's  ability  to  remember  and  recall  facts  and 
figures  rather  than  the  talents  of  thinking  through  on  problems 
and  logical  arrangement  of  materials.  Some  educators  point  out 
that  the  Objective  Examination  encourages  persons  to  guess  the 
answers  rather  than  to  attempt  to  reason  out  the  answers.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  Objective  tests  counter  this  point  by  stating  that 
it  is  not  guessing  but  rather  the  abilit\'  to  discriminate  and  ana- 
lyze that  is  encouraged.  However,  it  does  not  seem  wise  to  over- 
plav  the  Objective  Examination  in  police  education.    Its  constant 
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use  will  lessen  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  use  the  officer's 
ability  to  clearly  and  validly  express  himself,  to  logically  think 
through  problems  and  issues^  and  to  organize  his  material  in 
proper  and  understandable  form — all  of  which  are  highly  essen- 
tial in  writing  police  reports. 

3.  The  Alfernafe-Response  Examinaflon:  This  is  a  testing  situ- 
ation in  which  the  student  is  to  decide  whether  a  given  statement 
is  correct  or  incorrect.  Generally,  he  indicates  his  answer  by 
underlining  or  encircling  the  word:  True  or  False;  Yes  or  No. 

Examples : 

The  Alternate-Response  Test  Item 

1.  Homicide  is  the  killing  of  a  human  being  by  an- 
other human  being.  True     False 

2.  The  right  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  to  examine 
and  reverse  decisions  of  lower  federal  courts  is 

known  as  Original  Jurisdiction.  True     False 

To  reduce  the  success  in  guessing  the  answers,  instructors  often 
insert  a  third  alternative  answer,  such  as:  unknown,  doubtful,  or 
sometimes.  Another  modification  of  the  Alternate-Response  Test 
requires  the  student  to  give  the  correct  answer  if  he  considers 
the  given  statement  to  be  in  correct. 

Examples : 

The  Modified  Alternate-Response  Test  Item 

1.  Homicides  are  unlawful  True     False     Sometimes 

2.  Homicides  are  unlawful  True  False 
Homicides  such  as  murder  and  manslaughter  are 
unlawful,  however,  certain  homicides  known  as 
Justifiable  and  Excusable  are  not  punishable  and 
persons  indicted  for  these  homicides  are  ac- 
quitted and  discharged. 

Improving  the  Alternate-Response  Test  Item:  In  order  to 
ensure  Validity  and  Objectivity  in  the  Alternate-Response  Test 
Items,  it  is  suggested  that  the  police  instructor  follow  these  sug- 
gestions when  constructing  examinations. 
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1.  Be  sure  that  the  statement  is  not  partly  true  and 
parth'  false.  In  the  example  below,  the  main 
clause  is  true  but  the  subordinate  clause  is  false. 
Tlu^  Commissioner  of  Police,  who  is  elected  for  a 
six  \'ear  term,  has  the  power  to  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  conduct  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Police  Department.  True     False 

2.  Avoid  using  double  negatives.  "Remember  that 
words  like  scarcely,  hardly,  barely,  nothing,  no- 
bod\',  and  never  are  negative."^" 

Efficient  police  work  is  not  accomplished  with 

no  training.  True     False 

3.  Never  use  verbatim  statements  from  text  books 
or  other  reference  materials  as  test  questions. 
"The  routine  and  emergenc}'  orders  requisite  to 
the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  department  shall 
be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  all 
members  and  employees  of  the  department  shall 

be  subject  to  said  orders."^^  True     False 

4.  Do  not  make  true  statements  longer  than  false 
statements  or  vice  versa. 

5.  Trv  to  have  a  fairly  equal  proportion  between 
true  statements  and  false  statements.  Have  the 
true  and  false  statements  randomly  distributed 
throughout  the  test. 

6.  It  is  advisable  that  the  following  words  be  omitted  from 
Alternate-Response  statements  as  they  are  considered  "Hint 
Terms"  and  encourage  guessing. 

Statements  are  most  often  true  if  the\'  contain  the  following 
words : 

1.  Frequently  5.  Maybe 

2.  Occasionally  6.  May 

3.  Generally  7.  Some 

4.  Sometimes  8.  Often 


'"Michael  P.  Kammer,  S.  J.,  &  Charles  W.  Mulligan,  S.  J.,  op.  cit.,  p.  140. 
"  Chicago  Police  Department,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Police  Department  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  Rule  8,  p.  8. 
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Statements  are  generally  false  if  they  contain   the  following 
words : 

1.  Never  5.  Nothing 

2.  Always  6.  No 

3.  All  7.  None 

4.  Entirely  8.  Everyone 

4.  The  Multiple  Choice  Examination:  This  is  a  testing  situation 
in  which  the  student  is  required  to  answer  a  question  or  complete 
an  unfinished  statement  ( called  a  stem )  by  selecting  the  correct 
answer  from  three  or  four  choices  (called  alternative  responses) 
supplied  by  the  test  author. 

Examples : 

The  Multiple  Choice  Test  Item 

1.  The  Uniform  Crime  Report  for  last  year  stated  that  there  were 
334  acts  of  vandalism  in  one  city.  It  also  stated  that  there  were 
4547  crimes  committed  in  that  city.  What  percentage  of  that 
city's  crimes  were  not  crimes  of  vandalism? 

A.  7% 

B.  93% 

C.  84% 

D.  16% 

2.  In  some  states  murder  is  a  crime  punishable  by  death.  Bill 
Smith  has  been  sentenced  to  receive  the  death  penaltv,  there- 
fore 

A.  Bill  Smith  is  from  a  state  where  murder  is  a  capital  offense 

B.  Bill  Smith  is  from  a  state  where  murder  is  not  a  capital 
offense 

C.  All  those  guilty  of  committing  murder   are   sentenced  to 
death 

D.  Bill  Smith  may  have  committed  murder 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Multiple  Choice 
Examination:  The  Multiple  Choice  Examination  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  type  of  written  examination  in  use  today.  The 
reason  for  this  wide  acceptance  is  its  high  rate  of  objectivity.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  good  test  to  use  w  hen  measuring  personal  judg- 
ments, deductive  reasoning  and  discriminative  ability.    It  is  an 
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extremely  easy  test  to  grade  and  it  is  suitable  for  all  t>  pes  of 
siibjeet  matter.  The  major  diffieulty  in  using  this  test  lies  in  the 
eonstruetion  of  the  test  questions.  The  instruetor  must  be  eertain 
that  each  alternative  response  is  reasonably  related  to  the  ques- 
tion or  statement  and  at  the  same  time  be  sure  that  only  one 
response  is  the  correct  answer. 

Improving  the  Multiple  Choice  Test  Item:  In  order  to  en- 
sure \'alidity  and  Objeetiyity  in  the  Multiple  Choice  Test  Items, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  police  instructor  follow  these  suggestions 
when  constructing  examinations. 

1.  The  question  or  the  stem,  whicheyer  is  used,  must  be  worded 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  alternatiye  responses  will  seem 
plausible. 

2.  Ayoid  using  obviously  incorrect  responses.  They  detract  from 
the  test  item's  validity  as  they  are  the  same  value  as  having 
no  response  at  all. 

3.  It  is  generally  acknowledge  that  a  test  item  should  have  four 
alternative  responses.  Less  than  four  helps  guessing  and  more 
than  four  or  five  may  confuse  the  student  or  require  re-reading. 

4.  The  alternative  response:  "None  of  the  above,"  should  be  used 
sparingly  and  only  when  the  correct  response  is  included. 

5.  Alternative  responses  should  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  provide  sentence  continuity  and  correct  sense  meaning 
to  the  question  or  the  stem. 

5.  The  Matching  Exercise:  This  is  a  testing  situation  which  con- 
sists of  two  or  more  columns  of  items  which  have  a  relationship 
between  them.  The  student  is  required  to  match  the  items  in 
one  column  with  the  items  in  the  other  column  on  the  basis  of 
this  relationship.  The  Matching  Exercise  is  most  useful  and  effec- 
tive in  testing  relationships,  associations,  and  meanings.  It  is 
ideal  for  pairing  events  and  dates,  words  and  their  definitions, 
causes  and  effects,  and  authors  and  their  works. 
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Example : 

The  Matching  Exercise 
Directions:   Fit  the  authors  Hsted  in  Cokimn  A  with  the  books 
listed  in  Column  B.    Indicate  your  answers  by  writing  the  letter 
of  the  man  in  the  space  at  the  left  of  each  Book. 

COLUMN  A  COLUMN  B 

1. 

A.  Ashenhust  .-- Police  Systems  in  the  United  States 

B.  Diethelm The  Investigation  of  Death 

C.  Ewalt  Police  and  the  People 

D.  Houts  Ethics  in  Police  Service 

E.  Hunt  Mental  Health  Administration 

F.  O'Hara  Treatment  in  Psychiatry 

G.  Inbau  The  Clinical  Psychologist 

H.  Merkeley  From  Evidence  to  Proof 

I.    Kooken Fundamentals  of  Criminal  Investigation 

J.    Smith 
K.  Wilson 

Improving  the  Matching  Exercise  Test  Item:  In  order  to 
ensure  Validity  and  Objectivity  in  the  Matching  Exercise  Test 
Items,  it  is  suggested  that  the  police  instructor  follow  these  rules 
when  constructing  examinations. 

1.  Be  consistent  in  the  classification  of  materials  within  each 
column,  i.e.,  place  all  tenns  to  be  defined  in  Column  A  and 
all  definitions  in  Column  B. 

2.  It  is  best  to  have  one  column  contain  two  or  three  more  re- 
sponses than  the  other  column.  This  helps  to  reduce  success- 
ful guessing  when  most  of  the  items  have  been  paired. 

3.  Columns  should  contain  between  eight  and  twelve  items. 
Fewer  than  eight  aids  guessing  and  more  than  twelve  may 
require  frequent  re-reading  of  items. 

4.  Directions  as  to  proper  manner  of  matching  must  be  included. 
Generally,  matching  is  done  from  left  to  right. 

5.  Matching  Exercises  must  be  completed  on  one  page.  Never 
put  part  of  the  Matching  Exercise  on  one  side  of  the  page  and 
continue  the  remainder  on  the  next  page. 
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Review 

The  Review  is  the  final  portion  of  the  teaehing  sequence.  At 
first  glance,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  summaiy.  Although  its 
objective — to  recapitulate,  summarize  or  repeat  essential  subject 
matter — is  identical  to  the  summaiy's,  it  differs  in  duration. 
Whereas  the  summary  is  a  segment  of  the  Presentation,  the 
Review  replaces  the  Presentation.  Because  it  is  a  vital  teaching 
function,  the  instructor  should  devote  adequate  time  and  effort 
in  preparing  the  Review.  It  should  never  be  a  spontaneous  time- 
killing  activity. 

The  Review  becomes  a  beneficial  teaching  device  when  it  is 
used  just  prior  to  and  immediately  following  an  examination. 
The  Pre-Examination  Review  is  extremely  helpful  to  all  students 
as  it  stresses  the  fundamental  which  must  be  learned  and  which 
more  than  likely  will  comprise  much  of  the  test  material.  The 
Post-examination  Review  is  helpful  to  the  instructor  and  the 
students.  It  affords  the  instructor  an  opportunity  to  evaluate  his 
presentation  ( see  pages  86-99 ) .  This  thorough  restatement  of  the 
examination  materials  aids  the  students  to  retain  the  subject 
matter.  Review  assists  retention  and  the  alert  instructor  never 
overlooks  an  opportunity  to  restate  or  rephrase  his  teaching  mate- 
rials. He  will  make  it  a  practice  to  devote  an  occasional  class 
period  to  a  Review,  especially  after  several  Presentations  of  dif- 
ficult materials  have  been  made. 

The  Review  is  an  essential  teaching  tool  because  it  provides 
additional  opportunity  to: 

1.  Review  the  subject  matter  of  several  recent  Presentations  for 
the  purpose  of  general  retention  or  for  specific  testing. 

2.  Understand  the  relationship  of  recent  lessons  to  preceding 
lessons. 

3.  Discuss  the  essentials  of  all  lessons  dealing  with  a  particular 
subject.  Such  a  situation  is  most  apt  to  occur  following  an 
examination. 

4.  Permit  students  to  ask  questions  about  particular  matters 
which  they  still  do  not  understand. 
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CHAPTER   RECAPITULATION 

Education  and  training  are  acknowledged  requisites  for  effi- 
cient police  performance.  However,  to  be  lasting  and  helpful, 
this  education  must  be  channeled  and  directed  by  properly  edu- 
cated individuals.  This  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the  task  of 
explaining  the  professional  teacher's  skills  and  talents  in  a  way 
appropriate  to  the  police  instructor. 

Police  administrators  must  realize  that  not  anv  police  officer 
can  be  a  police  instructor.  The  success  of  anv  teaching-learning 
relationship  is  contingent  upon  the  instructor's  ability  and  desire 
to  do  a  good  job  as  a  police  educator.  The  police  instructor  must 
guide  and  assist  the  police  students — regardless  of  their  rank — 
toward  the  acquisition  of  an  understanding  of  the  necessarv 
knowledge  and  skills  required  of  professional  law  enforcement 
officers. 

Teaching  is  not  svnonymous  with  lecturing.  Teaching  is  an 
organized  and  scholarly  method  employed  by  one  person  to 
assist  and  induce  other  persons  to  improve  themselves.  To  be 
effective,  teaching  requires  advance  studv  and  planning,  inter- 
esting presentations,  helpful  demonstrations,  constant  evaluation 
of  progress,  and  frequent  reviewing  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  instructor  will  begin  his  preparation  bv  determining  the 
cause  for  the  training.  He  will  seek  the  essential  infonnation 
from  all  possible  sources:  written  and  unwritten;  technical  and 
untechnical.  He  will  make  subject  outhnes  and  examination  ques- 
tions. His  rule  of  thumb  must  always  be:  "I  will  know  all  there 
is  to  know  about  my  subject!"  He  must  be  prepared  to  ans\\'er 
almost  any  question  asked  about  his  subject. 

Presentations  must  be  interesting  and  varied.  It  is  helpful  to 
alter  the  teaching  method  bv  using  audio-xisual  aids,  field  trips, 
demonstrations,  and  simulated  situations. 

In  order  to  measure  retention  and  understanding,  testhig  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  teaching  sequence.  When  properh  con- 
structed and  analyzed,  tests  can  provide  insight  into  many  factors 
germane  to  the  teaching-learning  relationship.  Examinations,  re- 
gardless of  the  type,  must  be  valid,  reliable,  comprehensive, 
objective,  and  practical.   The  Subjective  Examination  is  the  best 
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technique  to  measure  a  person's  abilit\  to  organize  materials, 
evaluate  situations,  and  criticize  ideas.  Its  major  weakness  is  the 
lack  of  objectivity  On  the  other  hand,  the  Objective  Examina- 
tion has  the  advantages  of  wider  range  of  sampling,  higher  objec- 
ti\it\,  and  efficient  grading.  Its  principal  disadvantage  is  its 
stress  on  memor\    talents  rather  than  \er])al  expression. 

Although  the  police  instructor's  position  as  a  skilled  technician 
is  slow  to  materialize,  as  police  work  continues  to  become  more 
specialized  and  technical,  the  importance  of  the  police  educator 
will  continue  to  grow. 
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An  important  (nptct  of  police 
training  is  the  ncvcr-cndinp. 
search  for  newer  ryiethods  of  de- 
veloping the  police  recruit  into 
a  more  valuable  and  efficient 
police  officer.  This  is  being  ac- 
complished more  and  more 
through  the  application  and  use 
of  visual  aids  in  teaching. 

Colonel  Harry  S.  Shew 
Superintendent, 
Delaware  State  Police 
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Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Police  Teaching 

jlVlthough  man  is  capable  of  acquiring  some  things 
simply  through  the  process  of  osmosis,  needless  to  say,  education 
does  not  lie  within  that  category.  Education  requires  position 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  learner.  The  student  must  participate 
in  the  learning  situation,  that  is,  he  must  think,  analyze,  evaluate, 
discuss,  criticize,  accept  or  reject  the  subject  matter — all  these 
mental  processes  are  positive  activities.  The  day  dreamer,  the 
doodler,  the  sleeper  learn  little  simply  because  they  are  not 
making  any  positive  effort  to  learn.  As  Kingsley  points  out :  "The 
learning  took  place  through  activity;  and,  the  result  was  a  new 
kind  of  performance  or  a  change  in  the  fomi  of  activity.  More- 
over, these  two  features  will  be  found  in  all  other  cases  of  learn- 
ing. They  mark  the  essential  nature  of  all  learning.  Whenever 
one  learns,  he  does  something;  whenever  one  learns,  his  manner 
of  reacting,  his  performance,  his  activity  is  modified."^ 

At  one  time  or  another,  we  liave  witnessed  the  culmination  of 
the  learning  process  found  in  the  skillful  performance  of  an  artist, 
an  artisan,  or  an  athlete.    Similarly,  we  have  enjoyed  the  satis- 


'  Howard  L.  Kingsley,  The  Nature  and  Conditions  of  Learning,  Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  Englewnod  ClifFs,  New  Jersey,  1946,  p.  25.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 
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faction  of  self-accomplishment  only  realized  after  many  hours  of 
practice  and  study.  In  both  of  these  situations,  the  two  condi- 
tions coincident  to  the  learning  process  are  evidenced.  ''With 
respect  to  learning,  two  things  are  directly  observable:  first,  the 
activity  through  which  learning  takes  place;  and  second,  the 
results  of  that  activity  in  the  form  of  a  change  in  the  learner's 
performance."-  Learning  is  an  extremely  essential  and  p)erson- 
alized  function  of  man's  daily  existence,  it  commences  long  before 
he  encounters  any  formal  schooling  and  continues  long  after- 
wards. "Newcomb  talks  of  the  infant's  first  learning  as  the  meet- 
ing of  protoplasm  and  society.' "'  Whereas  Kingsley  explains  it 
in  this  manner:  "As  soon  as  a  child  is  born,  or  possil^ly  before, 
he  begins  to  learn,  and  he  continues  to  do  so  throughout  his 
whole  life."^ 

Because  learning  is  a  natural  human  process,  man  is  capable 
of  learning  some  things  by  himself.  However,  in  manv  instances, 
the  self-taught  processes  are  cruder  in  fonn,  less  effective  in 
result,  and  more  time-consuming  in  perfonning  than  are  those 
accomplishments  realized  through  supervised  and  instructed 
methods.  This  is  partially  attributable  to  the  individual's  ability 
to  learn,  his  desire  to  leam,  and  his  need  to  learn. 

When  the  learning  situation  is  transposed  from  the  self-taught 
process  to  the  formal  atmosphere  found  in  schools  and  colleges, 
the  self-learner  becomes  a  student  and  is  the  recipient  of  efficient 
and  skilled  guidance  provided  bv  the  instructor  which  aids  the 
learning  process.  The  paramount  advantages  of  this  system  lie 
in  the  teacher's  ability;  first,  to  understand  the  problem  of  indi- 
vidual differences  in  desire,  ability,  and  capacity  which  will  exist 
in  some  degree  regardless  of  how  homogeneous  the  class  grouping 
may  be;  and,  second,  to  compensate  for  these  individual  difler- 
ences  in  order  to  make  the  presentation  meaningful  for  all  stu- 
dents. To  a  considerable  degree,  these  individual  differences  and 


'Ibid.,  p.  31. 

'Edgar  Dale,  Audio-Visual  Methods  in  Teaching,  Revised  Edition  1956.  The 
Dryden  Press,  New  York,  copyright  1954.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publishers, 
p.  14. 

■"Howard  L.  Kingsley,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 
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the  conesponding  pi()l)lcnis  which  accompany  thcni  can  l)c  re- 
solved by  the  skillful  employment  of  audio- visual  techniques,  tliis 
is  shown  in  Figure  23. 

Audio-Visual  Techniques  and  Motivation:  A  student's  efficiency 
and  speed  in  learning  is  direct!)  related  to  his  desire  to  learn. 
"An  individual's  acti\'it)^  and  the  learning  that  results  from  it  in 
a  given  external  situation  are  determined  in  part  by  the  pattern 
of  motivating  conditions  present  at  the  time.""  Although  it  has 
been  said  man>'  times  that  the  desire  to  learn  must  come  from 
\\ithin  the  student  himself  and  that  the  teacher's  responsibilitx^ 
is  simplv  one  of  guidance;  the  relationship  between  teacher  and 
student  is  rather  analogous  to  the  musical  conductor  and  his 
orchestra.  The  conductor  sets  the  tempo,  and  creates  the  enthu- 
siasm when  leading  his  musicians  in  a  mo\  ing  presentation.  When 
the  conductor's  desire  and  enthusiasm  are  high  they  are  reflected 
in  the  musicians'  presentation  and  soon  the  entire  audience  is 
caught  in  the  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  occasion.  In  much  the 
same  wa\',  the  police  instructor's  responsibility  is  far  more  than 
mere  guidance.  He  must  create  the  tempo,  the  feeling,  and  the 
atmosphere  for  learning  so  that  it  is  reflected  in  the  members 
of  the  class.  The  instructor  must  employ  variety  to  stimulate 
interest  and  offset  indifference  and  monotony.  The  nse  of  audio- 
visual aids  is  an  excellent  method  of  accomplishing  this  end. 

Audio-Visual  Techniques  and  Understanding:  A  j^rimary  factor 
in  the  teaching-learning  relationship  is  the  police  instructor's 
ability  to  make  the  Presentation  meaningful  to  the  entire  class. 
At  times,  this  can  be  a  more  complicated  task  than  the  instructor 
realizes.  However,  when  we  delve  into  the  fimiily  background, 
academic  education,  and  work  experience  of  any  group  of  police 
students,  we  will  readily  see  the  vast  dissimilarity  among  them. 
The  influence  of  l)ackground  upon  understanding  can  be  readily 
seen  from  this  quotation  from  Kingsley. 


^  For  an  explanation  of  Motivation  as  a  factor  in  firearm  instruction  see  Bernard 
Dier,  Police  Shooting  Incentives,  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Service  Bulletin, 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn.,  Vol.  13,  No.  1,  pp.  1-2. 

*  Howard  L.  Kingsley,  op.  cit.,  p.  77. 
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When  the  hearer's  experience  hach^round  cHffers  from  that  of  the 
speaker,  the  former  may  put  an  entirely  different  construction 
upon  the  words  of  the  speaker  than  that  which  was  intended.  A 
newspaper  report  told  of  two  bandits  who  entered  the  office  of  a 
firm  in  New  York,  covered  the  employees  with  pistols,  and  de- 
manded the  payroll.  "Let  'em  have  it,"  said  the  proprietor  to  his 
employees,  meaning  that  they  should  hand  over  to  the  holdup 
men  the  $550  pavroll.  But  these  words  carried  a  different  mean- 
ing for  the  bandits.  They  thought  the  proprietor  was  telling  some- 
one to  shoot  them,  so  they  opened  fire.  Two  bullets  struck  and 
killed  the  man.  The  bandits  fled  without  the  payroll. 
A  statement  may  be  misunderstood  because  of  an  inappropriate 
meaning  conveyed  by  some  key  word.  ...  A  man  who  was  seek- 
ing employment  was  told  that  a  job  was  open  at  the  Eagle  Laun- 
dry, but  he  did  not  think  he  could  qualify  because  he  had  never 
washed  an  eagle. 

Words  that  sound  alike  but  have  various  meanings  are  frequently 
sources  of  faulty  comprehension,  particularly  when  the  child  is 
more  familiar  with  an  inappropriate  meaning  than  with  the  one 
needed.  This  type  of  confusion  is  shown  by  the  student  who 
wrote  on  his  geometry  paper,  "A  hole  is  equal  to  some  of  its 
parts."" 

Due  to  such  heterogeneous  situations,  the  police  instructor  \\\\\ 
find  it  necessary  to  constantly  rephrase  and  re-explain  the  subject 
matter  in  order  to  reach  all  levels  of  understanding  found  in  the 
class.  At  times,  the  instructor  is  apt  to  become  impatient  with 
the  students  and  vet  he  should  realize  that  one  reason  \\'hy  he 
knows  the  subject  well  is  because  he  has  been  teaching  it  so  long. 
A  good  rule  of  thumli  might  well  be:  "How  many  ways  can  I 
explain  this  point?"  To  teach  that  "4  is  the  sum  of  2-f-2"  is  proper 
and  correct.  But  is  it  sufficient?  Are  all  students  incorrect  who 
think  that  "4  is  the  sum  of:  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  or  1  +  1  +  2  or  1  +  2  +  1 
or  2  +  1  +  1  or  1  +  3  or  3  +  1?" 

To  explain  that  fingerprints  are  composed  of  things  called 
deltas,  whorls,  arches,  loops,  ridges  is  not  sufficient  either.  Again, 
"How  many  ways  can  I  explain  this  point?"  A  rough  sketch 
drawn  on  the  chalkboard  can  show  the  similarit^'  of  the  river 

''Ibid.,  p.  337. 
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delta  to  the  fingerprint  delta.  Film  slides  can  be  used  to  show 
the  major  points  of  identification.  Mimeographed  papers  such 
as  those  shown  in  Figure  24  can  be  distributed  to  the  class.  These 
papers  show  the  principal  points  of  fingerprint  identification  and 
the  causes  for  improper  prints.  Allowing  the  students  to  take 
each  other's  prints  will  familiarize  them  with  the  techniques  as 
well  as  change  the  classroom  routine.  Bulletin  board  displa\'s  on 
fingerprint  classifications  are  helpful  in  making  the  learning  proc- 
ess easier.  Diversification  in  the  Presentation  is  enriched  by  the 
use  of  audio-visual  aids. 

Audio-Visual  Techniques  and  Curriculum  Growth:  The  Amer- 
ican wa\  of  life  with  its  vast  multiplicit)'  of  interests  and  needs 
compels  the  Police  Educator  to  keep  expanding  the  Police  Cur- 
riculum. However,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  far  the  Police  Educa- 
tion Programs  can  be  expanded.  There  is  a  verv  practical  ques- 
tion of  finances — just  how  long  can  police  officers  be  kept  in 
school  at  city  expense?  This  and  allied  problems  compel  the 
Pohce  Educator  to  seek  wavs  to  improve  teaching  techniques  in 
order  to  accelerate  yet  not  impair  the  learning  process.  The 
Police  Educator  like  educators  in  all  fields  must  employ  audio- 
visual techniques  to  realize  this  objective, 

Audio-Visual  Aids'  Contribution  to  Police  Education:  That 
audio-visual  aids  are  needed  in  Police  Education  is  not  to  be 
denied.  They  help  tremendouslv  to  improve  teaching  and  to 
make  learning  a  more  pleasant  and  meaningful  experience.  Al- 
though the  full  versatility  and  use  of  this  technique  in  Police 
Education  is  yet  to  come,  its  adoption  and  emplovment  is  indica- 
tive of  the  progressive  steps  in  Police  Education  in  recent  vears. 
Their  value  as  a  teaching  implement  is  aptlv  explained  bv  Profes- 
sor Edgar  Dale: 

W'hat  can  be  said  of  audio-visual  materials  as  a  whole?  The  fol- 
lowing claims  are  supported  by  research  evidence.  Charles  F. 
Hoban,  James  D.  Finn,  and  Edgar  Dale  have  found  that  audio- 
visual materials,  when  properlv  used  in  the  teaching  situation,  can 
accomplish  the  following: 

1.  Thcv  supply  a  concrete  basis  for  conceptual  thinking  and  hence 
reduce  meaningless  word  responses  of  students. 
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FIGURE    24 


CHICAGO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
TRAINING    DIVISION 

INSTRUCTIONS 

To  obtain  classifiable  fingerprints: 

1.  Use  printer's  ink. 

2.  Distribute  ink  evenly  on  inking  slab. 

3.  Wash  and  dry  fingers  thoroughly 

4.  Roll  fingers  from  nail  to  nail,  and  avoid 
allowing  fingers  to  slip. 

5.  Be  sure  Impressions  are  recorded  in  correct 
order. 

6.  If  an  amputation  or  deformity  makes  it  im- 
possible to  print  a  finger,  make  a  notation 
to  thateffect  in  the  individual  finger  block. 

7.  If  some  physical  condition  makes  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  perfect  impressions, 
submit  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  with 
a  memo  stapled  to  the  card  explaining  the 
circumstances. 

8.  Examine  the  completed  prints  to  see  if  they 
can  be  classified,  bearing  in  mind  the 
following: 

Most  fingerprints  fall  into  the  patterns 
shown  (other  patterns  occur  infrequently 
and  are  not  shown  here): 

(a)  A  delU  is  the  point  at  which  the  lines 
forming  the  loop  or  whorl  pattern  spread 
and  begin  going  in  different  directions. 
All  loop  prints  have  one  delta.  Whorl 
prints  have  two. 

(b)  Loop  prints  cannot  be  classified  unless 
the  center  of  the  loop  and  the  delta, 
and  the  lines  between  them,  are  clear. 

(c)  Whorl  prints  cannot  be  classified  unless 
the  two  deltas  and  the  lines  connecting 
the  deltas  are  clear. 

(d)  Arch  fingerprints  can  be  classified  if 
a  sufficiently  clear  impression  is  ob- 
tained to  permit  identification  of  the 
pattern  as  being  an  arch. 

9.  If,  upon  examination,  it  appears  that  any  of 
the  impressions  cannot  be  classified,  new 
prints  should  be  made.  If  not  more  than 
three  impressions  are  unclassifiable,  new 
prints  of  these  fingers  may  be  taken  and 
pasted  over  the  defective  ones.  If  more 
than  three  are  unclassifiable,  make  a  new 
chart. 


1.   LOOP 


CtNTER 
OF  LOOP 


THE  LINES  BETWEEN   CENTER   OF 
LOOP  AND  DELTA   MUST  SHOW 


2.  WHORL 


THESE  LINES  RUNNING  BETWEEN 
DELTAS  MUST  BE  CLEAR 


3.  ARCH 


ARCHES  HAVE  NO  DELTAS 
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2.  They  have  a  high  degree  of  interest  for  students. 

3.  They  make  learning  more  permanent. 

4.  They  offer  a  reahty  of  experience  which  stimulates  self-activity 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

5.  They  develop  a  continuity  of  thought;  this  is  especially  true  of 
motion  pictures. 

6.  They  contribute  to  growth  of  meaning  and  hence  to  vocabu- 
lary development. 

7.  They  provide  experiences  not  easily  obtained  through  other 
materials  and  contribute  to  the  efficiency,  depth,  and  variety  of 
learning.® 

AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION 
The  Chalkboard 

The  chalkboard  is  among  the  oldest  of  teaching  aids.  "Educa- 
tional historians  have  found  that  the  use  of  some  kind  of  wall 
boards  on  which  to  write  is  at  least  400  years  old.'"'  Its  value 
lies  in  its  flexibility  and  availability  as  a  teaching  device  and 
when  used  in  the  ^Droper  manner  it  provides  tremendous  assis- 
tance to  the  police  instructor's  presentation.  When  we  put  it  on 
the  board  we  are  taking  the  first  step  to  reduce  over-verbalization. 

When  the  chalkboard  is  used  merely  to  list  new  terms,  give 
assignments,  or  record  examination  results,  it  is  not  being  used 
very  effectively.  Professors  Haas  and  Parker  stress  its  value  by 
stating:  "As  a  'point  clincher'  the  blackboard  is  unequaled.  The 
important  points  of  a  subject  or  problem  may  be  driven  home 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  blackboard.  You  have  two  opportu- 
nities of  putting  your  story  across  when  you  present  it  verbally 
and  then  place  the  key  points  on  the  blackboard."'"  Other  ad- 
vantages available  through  the  proper  use  of  the  chalkboard  are 
aptly  explained  by  Dale: 

The  chalkboard  will  be  used  primarilv: 

1.  To  illustrate  facts,  ideas,  and  processes,  often  with  the  help  of 
drawings,  sketches,  maps,  diagrams,  and  other  visual  symbols; 


*  Edgar  Dale,  op.  cit.,  p.  65. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  310. 

"  Kenneth  B.  Haas  &  Harry  Q.  Parker,  Preparation  and  Use  of  Visual  Aids, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1948,  p.  129.  Reprinted  by  permis- 
sion of  the  publishers. 
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2.  To  present  important  facts  and  principles,  such  as  new  words, 
terms,  rules,  definitions,  ke\-  words  to  important  ideas,  outlines, 
summaries,  classifications; 

3.  To  provide  an  efficient  medium  for  student  demonstration  and 
practice; 

4.  To  displa\-  a  wide  variety  of  materials,  ranging  from  daily  as- 
signments, (}uesti()ns,  and  examinations  to  pupil-achievement 
records  and  materials  that  might  otlierwise  appear  on  the 
bulletin  board." 

Preparing  the  Chalkboard  for  Use:  Similar  to  all  other  teaching 
aids,  the  chalkboard  requires  a  certain  amount  of  advanced  prep- 
aration in  order  to  be  used  properl\'  and  effectively.  In  addition 
to  the  general  precautions  of  seeing  that  the  chalkboard  is  clean 
and  that  an  aclequate  supph  of  chalk  and  erasers  is  available, 
the  instructor  should  make  a  careful  check  for  glare  distraction. 
This  is  done  bv  writing  a  simple  sentence  such  as  "Homicide  is 
the  killing  of  a  human  being  by  another  human  being"  across 
the  chalkl3oard  and  then  viewing  the  sentence  from  four  or  five 
different  vantage  positions  in  the  classroom.  In  tliis  manner,  he 
will  discover  any  glare  resulting  from  the  lighting,  the  sun's  rays, 
or  the  chalkboard's  finish.  Generally  this  problem  can  be  cor- 
rected by  drawing  the  window  shades  or  by  re-arranging  the 
seating  in  the  classroom. 

Getting  the  Material  on  the  Chalkboard:  Scribbling  and  hasty 
writing  as  well  as  zigzag  sketching  do  little  except  confuse  the 
students  and  injure  the  presentation.  Class  attention  is  soon  lost 
as  the  students  become  involved  in  the  problem  of  deciphering 
the  instructor's  markings  and  recording  them  sensibh-  for  their 
records.  Whenever  possible,  chalkboard  recordings  should  be 
printed  rather  than  written.  With  a  reasonable  amount  of  prac- 
tice, the  instructor  is  soon  adept  at  making  clear  and  distinguish- 
able letters. 

Standard  forms  as  well  as  complicated  diagrams  and  figures 
can  be  drawn  on  the  chalkboard  b\-  combining  ingenuity  and 
foresight  into  the  preparation  of  class  materials.  When  scale 
reproductions  of  rooms,  crime  scenes,  street  intersections,  etc.. 


"  Edgar  Dale,  op.  cit.,  p.  312. 
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are  used  frequently;  stencils,  patterns,  and  templates  should  be 
prepared.  These  are  easy  to  make  and  can  be  used  by  all  instruc- 
tors even  though  they  have  only  limited  artistic  talents.  The 
preparation  of  a  pattern,  which  can  be  used  innumerable  times, 
is  shown  in  Figure  25  and  requires  the  following  simple  steps: 

1.  Outline  the  desired  form  or  plot  on  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper. 

2.  Remove  the  fomi  or  plot  from  the  tracing  paper  and  perforate 
the  outline  with  a  tailor's  pattern  tracer  or  a  leather  worker's 
punch. 

3.  Secure  the  pattern  to  the  chalkboard  by  using  cellophane  tape. 

4.  Pat  a  dusty  eraser  over  the  perforated  outline. 

5.  Remove  the  pattern  from  the  chalkboard  and  fill  in  the  dotted 
outline  by  drawing  a  solid  chalk  line  around  the  outline  form. 

Another  expedient  and  effective  method  of  transposing  mate- 
rials to  the  chalkboard  requires  the  use  of  an  opaque,  stripfilm, 
or  slide  projector.  The  instructor  simply  sets  up  the  projector  in 
the  nomial  way  but  instead  of  using  a  screen,  the  image  is 
projected  on  the  chalkboard.  A  minimum  adjustment  of  the 
focusing  apparatus  gives  the  desired  size  to  the  projected  image. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  for  the  instructor  to  trace  the  illustration 
on  the  chalkboard  using  different  color  chalks  to  indicate  various 
essential  parts  of  the  illustration. 

Concealing  Chalkboard  Materials:  When  illustrations,  draw- 
ings, or  other  materials  are  on  the  chalkboard  in  advance  of  class, 
it  is  advisable  to  conceal  them  until  such  time  as  the  instructor 
wants  to  refer  to  them.  This  can  be  done  by  covering  the  illus- 
trations with  sheets  of  paper  tacked  to  the  wooden  trim  boards 
or  by  extending  a  wire  along  the  top  of  the  chalkboard  and  hang- 
ing wrapping  paper  from  the  wire  in  order  to  conceal  the  mate- 
rials. The  paper  is  removed  section  by  section  as  tlie  instructor 
is  readv  to  refer  to  the  materials. 

A  Final  Reminder:  Try  to  remember  the  following  suggestions 
whenever  you  have  occasion  to  use  the  chalkboard: 

1.  Don't  confine  the  material  to  small  detailed  drawings;  work  in 
large  patterns. 
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Fig.  25.    Tliis  jiicture  demonstrates  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  "getting  it  on 
the  l){)ard"  bv  nsing  a  pattern  and  a  dnstv  eraser. 
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2.  Test  the  size  of  your  writing  to  be  sure  that  it  is  easily  read 
from  the  hist  row  of  chairs  in  the  classroom.  If  your  writing  is 
not  easily  read,  print. 

3.  Plan  a  neat,  orderly  presentation. 

4.  When  talking  at  the  chalkboard,  stand  to  one  side  of  your 
material  so  all  the  class  can  see.   Use  a  pointer  if  necessary. 

5.  For  tracing  objects  dijBBcult  to  draw,  the  lantern  slide,  opaque 
and  lilmstrip  projectors  can  be  used  to  project  pictures,  maps, 
and  other  graphic  materials  onto  the  chalkboard. 

6.  Cutout  templates  will  assist  in  making  neat  drawings.  Tem- 
plates cut  of  cardboard,  wood,  or  masonite  will  save  valuable 
time  at  the  chalkboard. 

7.  Remove  or  cover  distracting  materials  on  the  chalkboard  so 
that  students  will  concentrate  on  the  materials  being  pre- 
sented.^- 

Objects,  Specimens,  and  Models 

Regardless  of  how  effective  the  jDolice  instructor  may  be,  he 
will  never  be  able  to  convey  the  full  feeling  and  significance  of 
actual  police  dutv  to  the  police  student.  This  knowledge  can 
be  obtained  only  through  actual  "street  experience."  However, 
insofar  as  possible,  the  instructor  is  supposed  to  simulate  the  real 
thing.  He  must  transcend  the  gap  between  the  actual  experience 
and  the  abstract  classroom  presentation.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  clever  instructor  overshadows  the  mere  lecturer  as  the  former 
will  transcend  the  gap  by  substituting  audio-visual  tools  for  the 
real  experience  whereas  the  lecturer  will  attempt  to  accomplish 
the  same  end  by  words  alone.  "Whenever  we  face  problems  such 
as  these,  we  can  contrive  experiences  —  that  is,  take  hold  of 
reality  and  reanange  it,  reshape  it,  edit  it,  emphasize  certain 
things,  and  abridge  others.  We  teach  through  a  rearrangement 
of  the  raw  reality."'^  In  many  situations,  this  goal  can  be  obtained 
through  the  intelligent  use  of  objects,  specimens,  and  models. 

Tiy  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the 


^'  Robert  DeKiffer  and  Lee  W.  Cochran,  Manual  of  Audio-Visual  Techniques, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1955,  pp.  24-25.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  publishers. 

"  Edgar  Dale,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 
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POLICE      DEPARTMENT      -      CITY      OF      CHICAGO 

ARREST  SLIP  _K^63m, 


Fig.  26.    Students  can  follow  the  filling  in  of  department  forms  through  the 

use  of  BLOW-UPS. 

two-wav  radio  or  filling  out  of  a  police  department  form  by  com- 
plete verbalization.  It  is  difficult  to  do  and  even  more  difficult 
to  understand.  The  explanation  of  these  topics  is  vastly  improved 
when  the  police  instructor  uses  a  tw^o-way  radio  (an  object)  or 
a  blow  up  of  the  department  form  (a  model)  in  his  presentation. 
The  advantage  of  this  type  of  teaching  is  shown  in  Figure  26. 
This  technique  makes  the  explanation  easier  to  understand  and 
adds  vividness  to  the  discussion. 

Broadly  speaking,  an  object  is  anything  which  is  tangible  or 
visible.  The  object  is  the  actual  or  real  item  which  is  being  dis- 
cussed in  the  teaching  situation.   "An  object  can  be  defined  as  a 
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Fig.  27.   This  display  familiarizes  the  police  recruits  with  the  numerous  types 

of  deadl\-  weapons. 
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Fig.  28.    This  clispla\-  introduces  the  pohce  recruit  with  the  cunning  of  tlie 

drug  addict  to  conceal  his  supply  of  drugs,  such  as  inside  a  wrist  watch,  gum 

wrappers,  and  cigarette  packages. 

real  actual-sized  example.""  Thus,  an  object  is  a  real  thing  in  its 
actual  form  transposed  from  its  natural  setting  to  the  classroom 
in  order  to  bring  vividness  and  realit\'  to  the  presentation.  The 
objects  ".  .  .  are  remo\'ed  from  their  normal  setting  so  that  they 
can  be  brought  together  for  study  and  analysis."'" 

A  specimen  is  somewhat  similar  to  an  object  and  yet  there  is 
a  significant  distinction.    Whereas  the  object  is  the  real  thing 


"  Robert  DeKiffer  and  Lee  W.  Cochran,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

"Walter  A.  Wittich   and  Charles  F.   Schuller,  Audio-Visual  Materials,   Their 
Nature  and  Use,  2nd  Edition,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1957,  p.  221. 
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Fig.  29.    Toy  soldiers  can  be  made  part  of  the  teaching  process.    In  this 
instance,  thev  are  used  to  explain  a  platoon  wedge. 

in  toto,  the  specimen  is  either:  first,  representative  of  a  gronp  of 
similar  objects,  e.g.,  showing  one  tvpe  of  .45  caliber  automatic 
will  give  the  students  a  representative  idea  of  what  .45  caliber 
automatics  look  like;  or,  second,  a  portion  of  a  particular  object. 
"A  specimen  is  a  small  piece,  segment,  part,  or  sample  of  the 
real  object  or  the  material  used  in  the  preparation  of  it.""'  "Speci- 
mens are  similar  to  objects  but  are  usually  considered  part  of  the 
object.  Items,  such  as  stones,  are  called  specimens  since  the\'  are 
only  part  of  a  large  rock."''  Portions  of  the  narcotic  user's  para- 
phernalia, i.e.,  hvpodeniiic  needle,  a  SNringe,  teaspoon,  etc.  are 
one  type  of  specimen  familiar  to  most  experienced  police  officers. 
Figure  28  shows  such  a  specimen  as  displayed  in  the  Chicago 
Police  Training  School. 


'"Kenneth  B.  Haas  &  Harry  Q.  Parker,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
"  Robert  DeKiffer  and  Lee  W.  Cochran,  op.  cit.,  p.  62. 
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Fig.  30.   Model  cars  represent  police  vehicles  to  explain  the  operation  of  the 

Chicago  Police  Department  "Immediate  Emergency  Plan."    These  cars  are 

responding  to  a  Plan  V  in  the  23rd  District. 

Because  of  their  size,  structure,  and  design  many  objects  and 
specimens  cannot  be  brought  into  the  classroom.  A  tear  gas 
grenade  would  not  serve  too  well  as  a  model  to  explain  its  func- 
tion but  a  cutaway  model  would  help  to  do  a  satisfactory  job. 
The  Chicago  Police  Department  has  found  scaled  models  of 
poHce  vehicles  extremely  helpful  in  explaining  a  pohce  officer's 
duty  in  responding  to  emergencies  (Fig.  30). 

The  size,  shapes  and  types  of  models  are  innumerable  and  are 
limited  only  bv  the  talents  of  the  police  instructors  to  emplo\ 
them  to  best  advantage.  A  model  is  defined  as  any  recognizable, 
scaled  representation  of  an  original  object.  Professor  Wittich 
defines  models  as:  "recognizable  three-dimensional  representa- 
tions of  real  things."^''   Included  in  the  classification  of  models  is 


"Walter  A.  Wittich  and  Charles  F.  Schuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  214. 
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Fig.   31.    This  is  a  scaled  model   of  an  actual   homicide   scene  made   b\' 

members  of  the  Delaware  State  Police.  The  model  including  furnishings  was 

made  on  a  one  inch  per  foot  scaling. 


the  mock-up.  "A  mock-up  can  be  defined  as  a  working  replica, 
made  from  real  or  synthetic  materials,  used  when  practice  or 
training  on  the  real  object  would  be  too  costly  or  impossible."^'' 
The  mock-up  has  proven  of  considerable  help  in  re-establishing 
the  crime  scene.  In  fact,  the  Delaware  State  Police  Academy  has 
built  actual  scale  models  of  the  crime  scenes  from  some  of  their 
most  outstanding  and  unusual  cases.  The  Delaware  Department 
is  pleased  with  the  result  and  finds  the  mock-up  a  very  stimulating 
teaching  technique  (Fig.  31). 

The  interest  shown  by  the  recruit  trooper  in  working  with  the 
model  is  very  keen,  because  he  realizes  that  this  is  the  scene  of 
an  actual  crime  wliich  has  been  perpetrated  and  then  solved. 

The  recruit,  after  having  received  classroom  instruction  in  the  law 
of  arrest,  law  of  evidence;  collecting,  identifying  and  preserving 
evidence;  and  criminal  investigation,  is  called  upon  to  examine  the 
model  and  prepare  a  conclusion  as  to  w^hat  he  belie\'es  happened. 
Then  he  reports  his  findings  to  the  class.  After  all  reports  have 
been  made  and  a  discussion  held,  the  Academy  staff  makes  known 


'  Robert  DeKiffcr  and  Lee  W.  Cochran,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 
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to  the  group  tlie  actual  case  history.  Each  recruit  is  tlicMi  required 
to  write  a  complete  report  of  the  investigation,  including  all  state- 
ments, incidents,  details,  etc. 

The  model  is  also  used  in  classes  on  note  taking,  charting  and 
drawing,  photography,  and  observation  training.  It  has  proven 
so  successful  in  improving  our  individual  training  methods  that 
tentative  plans  are  being  made  for  construction  of  additional 
models  of  famous  Delaware  cases  for  classroom  study.-° 

Using  the  Object,  Specimen,  or  Model:  When  the  police  in- 
structor starts  to  demonstrate  an  object,  specimen,  or  model  he 
should  be  certain  that  everyone  in  the  classroom  is  able  to  see 
the  item  that  is  being  demonstrated.  Better  visibility  can  be 
obtained  if  the  instrnctor  will  hold  the  item  at  a  level  equal  to 
his  e\'es  and  away  from  his  body.  If  the  class  is  standing,  the 
instructor  should  manage  to  stand  slightly  higher  than  they  are 
standing.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  standing  on  the  platform 
which  holds  the  rostrum.  When  explaining  the  item,  the  instruc- 
tor should  direct  his  lecture  to  the  class  and  avoid  prolonged 
periods  of  talking  to  the  item.  If  several  items  are  involved,  each 
item  should  be  explained  separately  and  thoroughly  rather  than 
attempt  to  explain  several  items  almost  simultaneously.  Should 
a  demonstrated  item  be  disassembled  or  reassembled,  the  opera- 
tion should  be  performed  as  deliberately  and  slowly  as  possible, 
repeating  each  step  several  times.  This  operation  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  practice  sessions  by  the  students  to  be  certain  that  they 
have  mastered  and  understand  the  procedure.  When  the  demon- 
strated items  are  small,  it  is  advantageous  to  divide  the  class 
into  small  groups  and  allow  them  to  gather  in  a  semi-circular 
arrangement  directlv  in  front  of  the  instructors  (see  Fig.  32).  At 
the  end  of  the  explanation,  the  members  of  the  class  should  be 
allow^ed  to  examine  and  inspect  the  items  which  were  demon- 
strated. 

Filmstrips  and   Slide   Films 

In  addition  to  the  still  pictures  found  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines which  the  police  instructor  has  learned  to  chsplay  on  his 


'"Colonel  Harry  S.   Shew,   Crime   Scene   Model  Used  for   Training   of   State 
Police,  Delaware  State  Police,  Dover,  Delaware,  November,  1957,  a  inimeograph. 
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Fig.  32.   When  the  demonstrated  item  is  small,  it  is  advantageous  to  divide 

the  class  into   small   groups   and   allow  them   to   gather  in   a   semicircular 

position  in  front  of  the  instructor. 

classroom  bulletin  boards,  the  instiiictor  should  use  projected 
pictures  to  explain  his  subject  matter.  Examples  of  this  projected 
technique  include  the  filmstrip  and  the  2x2''  slide  film.  These 
two  media  are  similar  basically  except  for  the  fact  that  the  film- 
strip  is  a  series  of  pictures  on  a  single  roll  of  fibu  whereas  the 
slide  is  an  individual  photograph  mounted  on  cardboard  or  glass 
for  projection.  Filmstrips  are  defined  as  "still  pictures  printed  in 
sequence  on  a  strip  of  film"-'^  and  the  slide  film  is  "an  individually 
mounted  transparent  picture  or  imaage  which  is  x^rojected  by 
passing  a  strong  light  through  it."-- 

Both  the  filmstrip  and  the  slide  film  are  projected  items  and 


-'  Vera  Falconer,  Filmstrips,  McGraw-Hill   Book  Company,  New  York,  copyright 
1948,  p.  1. 

"Walter  A.  Wittich  and  Charles  F.  Schuller,  op.  cit..  p.  344. 
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to  be  used  properh  they  must  be  displayed  on  a  screen  or  similar 
device  bv  means  of  a  projector.  Because  of  their  siniilarit\ ,  many 
fibnstrip  projectors  are  manufactured  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
are  easih-  conxertible  into  slide  projectors.  This  interchange 
factor  applies  only  to  the  2x2"  slides  and  not  to  the  3)4X4" 
slides  which  require  a  special  projector. 

TJwir  Value  as  a  Police  Teaching  Tool:  The  filmstrip  and  the 
2x2"  slides  should  be  incorporated  into  the  police  education 
program  because  of  their  advantages  which  are  expressed  by 
Professors  Wittich  and  Schuller  in  this  manner: 

1.  They  are  still  picture  media— they  are  of  great  value  in  visual 
teaching  situations  when  motion  is  of  little  or  no  importance 
for  comprehension. 

2.  Thev  are  inherently  suited  to  the  con\enient  presentation  of  a 
great  variety  of  visual  materials.  .  .  .  Virtually  anything  that 
can  be  photographed  can  be  put  on  a  slide. 

3.  They  have  the  attention-focusing  power  of  any  projected  image. 

4.  Thev  are  particularly  well  suited  for  color  as  well  as  black- 
and-white  projection. 

5.  Both  can  be  made  in  school,  though  slides  are  much  more 
easilv  prepared  than  filmstrips. 

6.  They  are  easy  to  project. 

7.  Both  require  onlv  a  slight  darkening  of  the  room. 
S.  Thev  are  inexpensive. 

9.  Thev  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects  and  grade  levels.-^ 

On  the  other  hand,  this  tvpe  of  presentation  is  not  effective  if 
motion  is  essential  to  the  subject  matter.  In  such  cases,  motion 
film  must  be  used.  The  only  basic  differences  between  filmstrips 
and  2x2  slides  are: 

1.  Slides  are  more  flexible,  they  may  be  shown  singly  and  in  an\- 
sequence  that  the  instructor  may  desire. 

2.  Filmstrips  require  less  storage  space.  A  single  filmstrip  is 
easih'  rolled  up  and  stored  in  a  small  metal  container.  How- 
ever, the  slides  are  bv  no  means  bulk\   or  cumbersome. 

Automatic  Remote  Control  Device:  Manv  models  of  filmstrip 
and  slide  projectors   are   eciuipped   with   a  push-button   remote 


■  Ibid.,  pp.  343-344. 
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control  device.  This  is  siniplv  a  pnsh-hiitton  at  the  end  of  an 
extension  cord  which  is  attached  to  the  projector.  To  change  the 
fihnstrip  or  the  shde,  the  instructor  presses  the  button  and  the 
projector  automatically  changes  the  film  or  the  slide.  Bv  means 
of  this  device,  the  instructor  is  able  to  control  the  presentation 
from  a  position  adjacent  to  the  screen  and  from  there  he  is  able 
to  talk  directly  to  the  class  rather  than  in  the  old  fashioned  posi- 
tion of  standing  next  to  the  projector  and  forcing  his  voice  to 
carry  over  the  heads  of  the  audience.  Some  of  the  models  so 
equipped  are  the  Graflex  Model — School  Master  300,  the  Victor 
Animatograph  Model — Soundview  PS45,  and  the  Bell  &  Howell 
Model  765A.^^^ 

Determining  Suitability:  The  same  principles  explained  in 
Chapter  III  concerning  the  questions  and  problems  of  Prepara- 
tion should  be  followed  whenever  audio-visual  aids  are  used.  In 
order  to  use  the  filmstrip  and  the  slide  effectively,  the  police 
instructor  should  comply  with  the  following  steps: 

1.  Study  the  projector:  Although  the  fihnstrip  and  the  slide  pro- 
jectors are  simple  machines  to  operate,  it  is  always  prudent 
to  review  the  proper  operation  of  the  instiimient  before  at- 
tempting to  use  it  in  class.  Most  projectors  will  have  a  diagram 
or  set  of  instructions  affixed  to  the  case.  The  instructor  should 
read  them  carefully. 

2.  Review  the  materials:  Evaluate  the  filmstrip  or  slides  in  temis 
of  theii-  value  to  each  particular  teaching  situation  before 
using  them  in  an  actual  teaching  situation.  When  previewing 
filmstrips,  the  instructor  should  make  notes  as  to  wdiich  films 
are  not  applicable  and  thus  mav  b\'pass  them  during  the  actual 
presentation.  Slides  which  are  not  applicable  should  be  stored 
in  a  different  container  from  those  which  are  to  be  used. 

3.  Study  the  selected  data:  Evaluate  and  studv  each  portion  of 
the  fihnstrip  or  slide  and  make  proper  notes  to  guide  you 
during  the  presentation.  Some  scenes  presented  mav  disclose 
certain  points  about  which  the  instructor  is  not  familiar.  If  this 


^*  For  a  thorough  guide  to  all  audio-visual  equipment  available  on  the  market, 
readers  should  consult  the  Audio-Visual  Equipment  Directory,  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association,  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Virginia. 
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should  happen,  research  on  the  data  will  be  necessary.  The 
police  instructor  should  remember  that  this  work  must  be 
done  prior  to  the  Presentation  and  not  during  the  Presentation. 

4.  Prepare  the  class:  Remember  that  the  instructor  is  the  leader, 
it  is  his  responsibilit\  to  motivate  and  prepare  the  class.  He 
must  heighten  interest,  tell  the  students  why  the  filmstrip  or 
slides  are  being  shown.  He  must  be  very  explicit  in  pointing 
out  what  the  students  should  look  for  and  learn  from  this 
Presentation. 

5.  Explain  and  present:  During  the  actual  presentation,  the  pro- 
jected materials  may  be  self-explanatory  but  in  most  instances 
this  will  not  be  true.  Thus  the  instructor  will  be  requii'ed  to 
explain  the  significance  and  purpose  of  what  is  depicted  in 
each  scene. 

6.  Follow  through:  The  final  scene  should  never  be  considered 
the  end  of  the  fihnstrip  or  the  slide.  The  instmctor  should 
clarifv  any  questions  arising  out  of  the  Presentation  or  conduct 
a  short  quiz  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  projected 
technique.  In  situations  where  a  demonstrable  topic  is  shown, 
the  instructor  should  assure  himself  that  the  students  can 
applv  the  materials. 

The  Police  Instructor  should  not  refrain  from  using  these  teach- 
ing tools  because  of  the  lack  of  suitable  films  on  the  commercial 
market.  He  should  be  mindful  that  they  are  teaching  aids  which 
can  be  easily  made  by  anyone  who  has  a  35mm  comera.  Almost 
anything  that  can  be  photographed  can  be  made  into  a  filmstrip 
or  a  2x2  slide  and  used  innumerable  times  in  the  Police  Teach- 
ing Progiam. 

Opaque  Projection 

The  opaque  projector  is  a  visual  teaching  tool  designed  to 
project  nontransparent  objects.  It  is  winning  rapid  and  wide 
acceptance  in  all  teaching  levels  and  areas  because  of  the  variety 
of  materials  it  can  project  without  prolonged  preparatory  periods 
in  the  darkroom  and  because  of  the  simplicity  of  its  operation. 

Opaque  projection  is  made  by  means  of  reflected  light  similar 
to  the  magic  lantern  principle.    "The  principle  of  operation  of 
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Fig.  33.    This  is  a  ]:)oition  of  the  Chicago  PoHce  Department's  Traffic  Acci- 
dent Form.    Compare  tliis  picture  with  Picture  26  and  note  its  clear  repro- 
duction 1)\  the  opaque  projector. 
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Fig.  34.    The  instructor  simplv  inserts  the  Accident  Form  on  the  phiten  and 

rolls  it  into  place. 

the  opaque  projection  is  "h>-  reflection.  This  necessitates  a  high 
wattage  projection  bulb — usualh'  1000  watts.  The  hght  from  the 
projection  bulb  is  directed  onto  the  platform  or  'platen'  where 
the  material  to  be  projected  is  placed.  The  entire  platen  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  series  of  mirrors  which  reflect  all  the  light  from 
the  projection  bulb  onto  the  opaque  material  being  projected. 
A  large  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  above  the  item  being  projected 
reflects  the  object  through  a  large  objectixe  lens  and  then  to  the 
screen."-'^ 

What  Can  Be  Projected?  The  opaque  projector  is  practically 
unlimited  iii  its  aptness  to  reproduce.  The  item  to  be  projected 
requires  no  preliminary  preparation — it  can  be  projected  as  it. 
Figure  33  shows  a  standard  Accident  Form  used  by  the  Chicago 
Police  Department.    Figure  34  shows  the  same  Accident  Fonn 


"'Robert  DeKiffer  and  Lee  W.  Cochran,  op.  cit.,  p.  118. 
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projected  from  the  opaque  without  any  altering  or  additional 
preparation  of  the  form.  The  operator  simply  placed  the  form 
on  the  platen,  turned  on  the  control  switch  and  he  was  ready  to 
lecture.  However,  there  is  one  limitation  and  that  concerns  the 
maximum  size  of  items  which  can  be  projected.  The  size  varies 
slightlv  according  to  the  model  being  used,  i.e.,  6^X6)4"  in  the 
Charles  Beseler  Model  OA-1,  7)2X9"  in  the  Bausch  and  Lomb 
Model— CR25,  10x10"  in  the  American  Optical  Model— AO 
Opaque  1000,  the  Charles  Beseler  Model  Vu-Lyte  II,  Squibb- 
Taylor  Model— Spotlight  TS4  up  to  11 XH"  in  the  Projection 
Optics  Company  Model — Transpaque  II  Table  Opaque.-' 

Because  of  this  simplicity  of  operation  and  unnecessary  labo- 
ratory preparation  of  materials,  the  x^olice  instructor  who  has 
an  opaque  j)rojector  at  his  disposal  has  an  almost  unlimited 
supply  of  illustrative  materials.  Any  picture,  cartoon,  drawing, 
typewritten  materials,  even  small  specimens  can  be  placed  on 
the  platen  and  projected  on  the  screen.  The  following  examples 
are  cited  to  show  the  value  of  the  opaque  projector  to  police 
teaching  situations. 

1.  Color  Photographs:  The  opaque  projector  is  an  excellent  device 
for  projecting  colored  materials.  When  possible,  color  mate- 
rials should  be  used  as  they  are  an  aid  to  simplify  identifica- 
tion of  essential  working  parts  as  well  as  bringing  out  vividness 
of  scenes. 

2.  Reference  Materials:  At  times,  the  instructor  may  uncover  an 
important  reference  text  or  a  document  which  is  x^ertinent  to 
the  subject  matter  and  yet  it  is  either  too  cumbersome  or  too 
valuable  for  general  handling.  Pages  of  the  text  or  the  docu- 
ment can  be  seen  by  all  students  simply  by  inserting  the  item 
on  the  platen  and  projecting  it. 

3.  Standard  Forms  and  Reports.  Standard  forms  and  reports  used 
by  the  police  department  can  easily  be  projected  to  aid  in 
their  discussion  and  explanation.  In  this  manner,  the  students 
can  follow  the  "filling  in"  of  the  form  as  they  accompany  the 
presentation  with  individual  copies  of  the  fomi  at  their  desks. 


"*See  The  Audio-Visual  Equipment  Directory,  National  Audio-Visual  Assnci-^- 
tion.  Inc.,  Fairfax,  Virginia,  1958,  pp.  52-55. 
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CRIME,  COUNTy 

VENUE    ov  JURISDICTION 

Fig.  35.    Drawings  such  as  these  are  projected  from  the  opaque  projector 
and  serve  as  discussion  points  to  stimuhrte  class  participation  in  reviewing 

the  subject  matter. 

4.  Showing  Need.  During  a  Chicago  In-Sei-vice  program  con- 
ducted for  detectives,  the  opaque  x^rojector  was  put  to  good 
use  to  show  the  need  for  the  jDrogram.  This  was  accomphshed 
without  embarrassing  any  of  the  officers  attending.  A  set  of 
facts  concerning  an  arrest  problem  was  projected  on  the 
screen.  The  detectives  were  required  to  evahiate  the  facts 
and  determine  whether  a  vahd  arrest  could  be  made.  The 
next  card  projected  contained  the  correct  answer  as  well  as 
the  court's  decision  and  findings.  This  approach  proved  highly 
satisfactory  as  everyone  graded  his  own  paper  (grades  were 
not  revealed)  saw  his  mistakes  and  thus  recognized  the  value 
and  need  for  the  In-Service  Course  that  he  was  attending. 

5.  Examinations.  The  Chicago  Police  Reciiiit  School  has  been 
using  the  opaque  projector  for  some  time  as  an  effective  device 
to  conduct  reviews  and  stimulate  classroom  discussions.  A 
drawing,  Figure  35,  is  projected  on  the  screen  and  the  instruc- 
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VENUE 

It  attempts  to  point   out  the  difference  between 
Jurisdiction  and  Venue. 

JURISDICTION-being  the  authority  of  the  court 
to  hear  the  matter  at  hand. 

VENUE— beingthe  county  in  which  the  trial  will 
be  held.  The  county  in  which  the  crime  occured. 

Question:  Does  this  picture  indicate  venue  or 
jurisdiction? 

Question:    What  is  a  change  of  venue? 

Question:  Who  may  ask  for  a  change  of  juris- 
diction?   Why? 

Fig.   36.    This  small  card  accompanies  each  drawing  and  is  used  by  the 
instructor  to  start  the  classroom  discussion. 


tor  uses  the  questions  shown  in  Figure  36  to  stimulate  the 
quiz  or  review.  This  method  has  been  developed  into  a  very 
successful  method  of  repetitive  teaching. 

The  Opaque's  Value  to  the  Police  Instructor:  Because  so  much 
of  the  material  projectionable  bv  the  machine  can  be  employed 
directly  and  immediately;  the  police  instructor  is  able  to  reduce 
the  time  he  would  spend  nomially  in  graphic  arts  preparation. 
Thus,  he  is  free  to  devote  his  time  to  other  aspects  of  the  subject 
matter  which  are  more  abstract  in  content  and  may  require  more 
verbalization.  By  far,  the  opaque's  greatest  value  lies  in  its  ver- 
satility but  this  quotation  from  Professor  Dale  serves  as  a  splendid 
summary  of  the  opaque's  value  as  a  teaching  tool  in  police  edu- 
cation circles: 

1.  There  are  no  moving  parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

2.  It  is  inexpensive  to  use  and  reasonably  portable. 

3.  It  can  be  used  throughout  the  curriculum. 

4.  Its  range  of  materials  is  wide.  You  can  use  amj  nontransparent 
image  as  printed  or  written,  and  it  will  appear  in  the  same 
colors. 
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5.  It  can  be  used  to  transfer  any  outline  material— map,  illustra- 
tions, chart,  diagram,  etc.— to  the  chalkboard  or  to  a  large  sheet 
of  paper  or  cardboard. 

6.  It  enables  a  group  to  see  something  that  might  otherwise  have 
to  be  passed  around  for  individual  examination.  Thus  atten- 
tion can  be  focused  on  details  which  the  entire  group  can  see 
simultaneously. 

7.  It  dramatizes  through  the  intensity  that  comes  from  magnifying 
materials  in  a  darkened  room.  It  promotes  concentrated  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  the  screen. 

8.  It  lends  itself  to  a  wide  variety  of  teaching  applications  not 
possible  with  projection  equipment  that  requires  prepared  films 
or  slides.-' 

Motion  Films 

Teaching  is  made  more  effective  and  learning  more  positive 
when  the  police  instructor  can  employ  repetition  and  diversity 
simultaneoiislv.  Mere  repetition  becomes  monotonous  and  mere 
diversity  becomes  confusing.  However,  when  the  instructor  di- 
versifies his  presentation  in  a  planned  and  organized  manner  he 
is  employing  reptition  in  a  subtle  yet  effective  manner. 

In  the  discussion  of  audio-visual  aids,  we  have  seen  the  value 
of  projecting  various  materials  by  means  of  the  filmstrip  and  the 
2x2"  slides.  However,  the  effectiveness  of  projection  is  made 
even  stronger  when  motion  is  added.  Motion  is  acquired  by 
showing  a  sequence  of  still  pictures  in  rapid  secession — 16  ex- 
posures per  second  for  silent  films  and  24  exposures  per  second 
for  sound  films.  The  rapidity  of  the  showing  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  movement  hence  the  name:  Motion  Pictures.  However, 
the  movement  is  entirely  an  illusion  experienced  by  the  viewer 
because  the  human  eye  is  incapable  of  distinguishing  the  single 
still  pictures  when  they  are  projected  at  that  high  rate  of  speed. 

The  Value  of  Motion  Pictures  in  Police  Teaching:  The  sound 
motion  film  is  capable  of  providing  certain  experiences  to  the 
student  which  are  not  possible  through  other  teaching  media. 
Whenever  a  presentation  requires  motion,  color,  or  environmental 
sounds  to  enhance  subject  matter  meanings,  the  sound  motion 


Edgar  Dale,  op.  cit.,  p.  260. 
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films  are  the  ideal  teaching  tools.   The  sound  motion  film  is  valu- 
able in  police  teaching  because: 

1.  It  contains  movement.  There  are  many  situations  in  which 
motion  is  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  learning  process.  Although 
the  stance  for  a  judo  hold  can  be  shown  by  still  photographs, 
the  rhythm  and  body  moxement  must  be  depicted  by  live 
movements  or  shown  on  motion  films. 

2.  It  captures  reality.  The  motion  film  carries  the  student  one 
step  closer  to  the  real  thing.  Motion  film  visualizes  the  topic 
with  natural  sounds,  color,  and  actions.  A  good  teaching  film 
will  not  entertain  but  it  will  educate.  It  should  give  us  the 
feeling  of  having  ringside  seats  watching  the  action  at  its 
inception. 

3.  It  incorporates  narration.  The  sound  motion  fihn  contains 
helpful  and  directive  points  by  the  narrator  which  explains 
the  topic  and  directs  the  students'  attention  to  the  essential 
items, 

4.  It  captures  natural  color.  The  color  motion  film  will  capture 
the  natural  setting  and  reproduce  it  in  the  same  way.  In  many 
situations,  color  can  have  an  essential  bearing  on  the  topic 
subject.  "Do  not  overlook  the  role  of  color  as  a  means  of  cen- 
tering attention,  inciting  interest,  and  creating  sheer  aesthetic 
appreciation."-® 

Effective  Use  of  the  Sound  Motion  Film:  The  instructor  should 
consider  the  sound  motion  film  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not — 
as  some  are  prone  to  think — as  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  only  a  teach- 
ing aid  which,  if  improperly  handled,  will  hinder  rather  help. 
No  sound  motion  film  can  do  the  job  alone.  Oftentimes,  the 
showing  of  films  is  considered  to  be  a  day  of  leisure  and  not  a 
day  of  learning.  The  instructor  remains  the  dominant  figure: 
good  results  will  culminate  from  clear  thinking,  careful  prepara- 
tion and  proper  class  leadership  on  his  part.  His  talents  to  use 
the  training  film  properl\'  will  contril)ute  to  a  good  teachmg 
performance.  When  considering  the  use  of  sound  motion  film, 
the  police  instructor  should  be  guided  b\-  the  following  sug- 
gestions. 


="  Walter  A.  Wittich  and  Charles  F.  Schuller,  op.  cit.,  p.  380. 
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BELL©  HOWELL  CO. 
FILM   THREADING   DIAGRAM 


DRUM 


Fig.  37.   The  manufacturer's  instruction.s  dev'oid  the  difficulty  from  tlireading 

motion  fihiis. 

The  Mechanical  Preparation:  Before  considering  the  academic 
preparation  necessar\-  for  proper  use  of  the  sound  motion  fihn, 
it  seems  prudent  to  consider  some  of  the  mechanical  ramifications 
gemiane  to  the  Preparation. 

1.  Setting  Up  the  Projector.  Before  using  the  projector,  the 
pohce  instructor  should  read  the  instructions  carefully.  Most 
manufacturers  paste  the  threading  instructions  and  the  opera- 
tion procedure  on  the  side  of  the  projector  case.  After  several 
practice  sessions,  threading  a  film  becomes  a  very  simple  proc- 
ess. The  Bell  and  Howell  diagram  in  Figure  37  is  represen- 
tative of  instruction  given  by  manufacturers  with  their  projec- 
tors. The  projector  should  be  placed  on  a  stand  or  desk 
approximately  four  feet  high  at  the  rear  of  the  room.  Speakers 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room  to  the  left  of  the 
screen.  The  speaker  should  not  be  placed  on  the  floor  but 
should  be  on  a  desk  or  stand  about  four  feet  above  the  ground. 

2.  Seating  Arrangements:  Another  important  consideration  in  the 
use  of  motion  films  is  the  seating  arrangement.  In  order  to 
provide  clear  vision  for  all  in  the  audience,  it  is  suggested  that 
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the  "two  and  six"  formula  be  used.  "It  is  well  established  that 
the  recommended  minimum  viewing  distance  of  a  projected 
picture  is  twice  the  screen  width  and  the  recommended  maxi- 
mum viewing  distance  is  six  times  the  screen  width.  This  will 
be  best  remembered  as  the  'two  and  six'  fonnula."-''  Thus,  if 
the  screen  is  ten  feet  wide,  the  first  row  of  seats  should  be 
twenty  feet  away  from  the  screen  and  the  last  row  of  seats 
should  be  no  farther  than  sixtv  feet  away.  Seats  should  not 
be  placed  on  the  extreme  left  or  the  extreme  right  of  the  room. 
"A  motion  picture  viewed  outside  of  a  60-degree  angle  be- 
comes distorted — therefore  it  is  advisable  to  confine  all  chairs 
within  this  space.  If  the  chairs  are  i)ermanent,  request  the 
trainees  not  to  use  seats  outside  this  area."''^ 

3.  The  Screen:  If  the  room  is  square,  a  matte  screen  should  be 
used.  This  provides  a  wide  viewing  angle  of  about  thirty 
degrees  from  the  center  line  (a  hvpothetical  line  running  down 
the  center  of  the  room  extending  from  the  screen  to  the  projec- 
tor ) .  If  the  room  is  oblong,  a  beaded  screen  with  a  view  angle 
of  twenty  degrees  is  suggested.  The  screen  should  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  front  wall.  The  bottom  of  the  screen 
should  be  no  lower  than  the  eye  level  of  the  audience  when 
thev  are  seated, 

4.  Ventilation:  A  stuffy,  j)oorly  ventilated,  darkened  room  is  quite 
conducive  to  drowsiness.  As  this  is  not  the  purpose  of  the 
meeting,  the  instructor  should  be  certain  that  he  allows  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  fresh  air  to  seep  in.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
little  light  in  the  room  than  to  have  the  class  uncomfortable 
or  falling  asleep.  The  alert  instructor  will  wait  until  the  last 
minute  before  drawing  the  shades  and  darkening  the  room. 
When  possible  the  room  should  be  aired  before  and  after  the 
showing. 

When  preparing  for  a  motion  film  presentation,  the  police  in- 
structor will  find  the  following  rules  from  the  Audio-Visual  Pro- 
jectionist's Handbook  helpful: 


^The  Audio-Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook,  Business  Screen  Magazine,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  1953,  p.  4.   Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  the  copyright  owners. 
^"  Kenneth  B.  Haas  &  Harry  Q.  Parker,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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The   Projectionist's   Duties  ' 

Before  ihe  Sli()aiii<i, 

1.  Check  the  e(iuipinent  to  see  that  all  cords,  spare  lamps,  and 
reels  are  on  hand. 

2.  Set  np  the  eqnipnient,  place  speaker  in  best  position,  center 
projector  beam  on  screen. 

3.  Clean  gate  and  all  surfaces  over  which  film  nm  with  carbon 
tetrachloride  or  alcohol. 

4.  Check  film  to  see  that  it  is  correctly  wound  and  in  condition 
for  showing.  Check  title. 

5.  Thread  projector.   Test  to  see  that  film  is  moving  through  pro- 
jector properly. 

6.  Warm  up  the  amplifier.   Test  run,  focus  picture,  adjust  volume 
and  tone. 

Startiiif!,  the  Picture 

1.  Arrange  before  showing  to  have  assistant  turn  ofl[  or  dim  the 
lights  when  ready  to  show. 

2.  Tm-n  on  the  projector  motor. 

3.  Turn  on  the  lamp. 

4.  Check  the  focus  and  framing. 

5.  Fade  the  volume. 

6.  Adjust  the  tone. 

Df/r/Mi^  the  Showing 

1.  Never  leave  the  projector  while  it  is  in  operation. 

2.  Keep  volume  and  tone  at  proper  level. 

3.  Keep  the  picture  in  frame. 

4.  Check  the  film  occasionally  to  see  that  no  damage  is  occurring. 

5.  Keep  the  picture  in  focus. 

6.  Check  loops  periodically.   Loss  of  loops  causes  film  damage. 

Ending  the  Picture 

1.  Turn  off  the  lamp. 

2.  Fade  the  volume. 

3.  Turn  off  motor  after  film  has  run  completely  through  the  ma- 
chine. 

4.  Have  an  assistant  turn  on  the  room  lights. 


"The  Audio-Visual  Projectionist's  Handbook,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-14. 
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5.  Turn  off  amplifier  if  no  more  films  are  to  be  shown. 

6.  Get  ready  for  the  next  reel  if  other  films  are  to  be  shown.  Work 
quietly. 

After  the  Showing 

1.  Rewind  film  if  to  be  used  again  or  get  ready  to  return  to  the 
library. 

2.  Clean  projector  thoroughly.    Wipe   off  excess   oil,   clean  film 
channels. 

3.  See  that  all  cards,  reels,  spare  lamps  are  in  their  proper  place. 

4.  Return  projector  to  proper  storage  place. 

5.  Get  film  ready  for  return  to  film  library. 

6.  Make  out  required  records. 

The  Academic  Preparation:  In  addition  to  a  carefully  organized 
plan  in  setting  up  the  projector  the  instructor  must  conduct  care- 
ful planning  in  the  academic  aspects  of  the  Preparation  and 
Presentation. 

1.  Preview  the  Film:  The  police  instructor  should  view  the  film 
before  using  it  in  class  in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  is  apropos 
to  the  subject  matter  of  the  Presentation.  Oftentimes,  the  film 
titles  or  the  synopses  provided  by  the  manufacturers  are  mis- 
leading. Some  police  educational  films  have  been  found  to 
be  unsatisfactorv  because  the  central  theme  is  contrary  to  the 
local  department's  j^rocedure,  or  the  topic  as  presented  in  the 
film  is  depicting  an  obsolete  method  or  idea.  Reviewing  is 
necessary  so  that  the  x:)olice  instructor  is  able: 

a.  To  direct  the  students'  attention  to  the  essential  items  in 
the  fihn.   This  will  occur  during  the  Oral  Presentation. 

b.  To  prepare  his  review  which  will  be  used  to  recapitulate. 

c.  To  make  examination  questions  for  use  during  the  Review. 

2.  Prepare  the  Class:  The  attitude  and  approach  taken  bv  the 
instructor  will  have  a  serious  affect  on  the  students'  reaction 
to  the  film.  Studies  conducted  bv  Professors  Wittich  and 
Fowlkes^"  have  revealed  that  the  educational  value  of  a  train- 
ing film  increases  twentv  percent  when  the  instructor  properly 


^'See  Walter  Wittich  &  John  Fowlkes,  Audio- Visual  Paths  to  Learning,  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  1946. 
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Fig.  38.    The  instructor  can  make  the  purpose  and  objectives  of  the  motion 
film  clear  by  emphasizing  the  essentials  on  the  chalkboard. 

conditions  and  motivates  the  class  before  showing  the  fihn. 
From  the  information  ol^tained  during  the  Preview,  the  in- 
structor should  be  able  to  explain  properly  why  the  film  is 
necessarv,  what  the  film  will  show,  and  what  essential  points 
the  class  should  look  for  in  the  film.  The  instructor  can  use 
the  chalkboard  to  emphasize  the  essentials  of  the  film  (Fig. 
38 ) .  The  chalkboard  can  be  used  to  stress  such  points  as : 

a.  The  title  of  the  film 

b.  Essential  points  which  are  explained  in  the  film 

c.  Questions  or  problems  which  the  film  answers  and  which 
will  serve  as  discussion  points  when  film  is  over. 

3.  Present  the  Film:  Having  completed  the  pre-showing,  the  in- 
structions and  suggestions  to  the  class;  the  room  should  be 
darkened  and  the  film  shown.  The  instructor  should  give  the 
same  attention  to  the  film  as  he  expects  from  the  class.    He 
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should  not  appear  bored,  indifferent,  or  leave  the  room  even 
though  he  may  have  seen  the  film  a  number  of  times.  When 
the  film  showing  is  completed,  the  lights  may  be  turned  on, 
the  shades  raised,  and  the  windows  opened  slightly.  This  pro- 
cedure should  be  canied  on  as  nonchalantly  as  possible  other- 
wise the  atmosphere  created  bv  the  film  may  be  lost. 
4.  Review:  It  seems  a  common  teaching  failure  to  show  a  film 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  coordinate  its  ending  simultaneously 
with  the  end  of  the  class  period.  Sufficient  time  should  be 
allowed  for  a  summarv  (Chapter  III,  page  98).  The  summary 
should  be  used  to  promote  class  discussion  about  the  film  and 
the  topics  or  questions  listed  on  the  chalkboard.  Oral  sum- 
maries by  the  instructor  or  questions  asked  bv  members  of 
the  class  concerning  the  film  will  aid  as  a  restatement  of  essen- 
tials already  explained.  To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
film,  a  written  quiz  which  the  instructor  had  prepared  after 
previewing  the  film  can  be  administered.  Test  items  should 
be  short  and  deal  with  essential  points  rather  than  incidental 
matters.  Above  all,  never  show  a  film  without  concluding  witli 
a  summary. 

CHAPTER  RECAPITULATION 
Learning  is  a  basic  human  process  and  when  it  occurs  it  results 
in  a  behavior  change  in  the  individuals  experiencing  it.  Although 
man  is  able  to  teach  himself,  it  is  a  time  consuming  process  and 
often  difficult.  Oftentimes,  complicated  tasks  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  average  person  to  "self -learn."  Thus  to  avoid 
needless  waste  of  time  and  energv,  man  seeks  the  guidance  of 
experienced  persons  when  he  wants  to  learn  a  special  skill  or  art. 
The  experienced  teacher  has  come  to  recognize  the  value  of 
audio-visual  techniques  as  an  essential  teaching  tool.  Thev  con- 
tribute much  to  enrich  the  learning  process.  The  extent  and 
diversification  of  the  audio-visual  teaching  tools  are  limited  only 
by  the  police  instructor's  lack  of  energy  and  imagination. 

The  chalkboard  is  acknowledged  as  an  essential  teaching  tool. 
With  a  certain  amount  of  pre^^aration,  it  can  become  a  much 
more  lively  and  interesting  part  of  the  teaching  process.  Often- 
times, the  instruction  can  be  simplified  if  the  oral  discussion  is 
augmented  by  showing  what  certain  objects  and  specimens  look 
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like.  Siniilailv,  situations  and  conditions  can  l)c  visualized  by  use 
of  models  and  mock-ups. 

An\  thing  that  can  be  photographed  can  be  shown  by  means 
of  the  filmstiip  and  the  2x2"  slides.  These  are  essential  and  easy 
to  use  and  are  simple  to  make.  The  opaque  projector  is  being 
widely  used  in  police  teaching  because  of  its  simple  operation 
and  tiie  fact  that  almost  anything  that  is  no  larger  than  10x10" 
can  be  projected  on  it  without  any  extensive  laboratory  prepa- 
rations. 

Motion  is  shown  in  the  teaching  situation  by  use  of  motion 
films.  It  adds  realism  and  interest  to  the  teaching  process.  How- 
ever, the  motion  films  should  be  carefully  previewed  before  being 
used.  The  film,  the  shdes,  and  the  filmstrip  should  not  be  used 
and  forgotten.  Successful  use  of  audio-visual  aids  requires  that 
a  follow-through,  a  Review,  be  included  in  the  teaching  sequence. 

The  value  of  the  audio-visual  aids  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
enable  the  police  instructor  to  explain  his  subject  matter  in 
numerous  ways.  The  secret  of  good  teaching  lies  in  good  explain- 
ing. The  more  ways  we  use  to  explain  our  topic  the  more  apt  it 
is  to  be  retained  by  our  students. 
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Recruitment,  therefore,  is  a  grave 
responsibility  that  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  personnel  administra- 
tive duties. 

O.    W.    WlI.SON 
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Fig.  39 


Qualifications  for  Police  Personnel 

V>/ne  of  the  leading  criteria  for  the  creation  of  profes- 
sional status  in  a  particular  occupation  is  the  amonnt  and  extent 
of  selectivity  used  in  choosing  its  new  members.  The  entrance 
qualification  must  be  such  that  will  ensure  that  prestige,  re- 
spectability, and  efficiency  will  be  added  to  the  occupation. 
Furthermore,  once  these  qualifications  are  established  and  codi- 
fied there  can  be  no  deviation;  each  candidate  is  considered  solely 
on  his  merits  and  he  must  measure  up  to  the  standards  or  be 
rejected! 

No  one  doubts  the  fact  that  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and  school 
teachers  are  professional  people,  but  why?  It  is  due  partially  to 
the  selection  and  qualification  processes  used  in  each  of  these 
vocations.  Consider  the  obstacles  a  young  man  must  surmount 
before  his  aspirations  of  becoming  a  doctor  are  a  reality.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  many  years  of  schooling  and  studying  which  confront 
him,  he  must  prove  to  four  difterent  examining  boards  that  he  is 
qualified  to  join  the  medical  profession.  Initially,  he  is  required 
to  pass  the  general  college  entrance  examination;  secondly,  he 
is  required  to  pass  the  medical  school  examining  board's  scrutin\'; 
thirdly,  upon  the  completion  of  his  academic  studies  he  must 
serve  an  internship  in  an  accredited  hospital;  and,  finall\',  he 
must  pass  the  state  medical  examination.    Only  after  the  indi- 
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vidiial  has  overcome  all  these  obstacles  is  he  able  to  call  himself 
a  true  professional  man. 

The  same  situation  must  prevail  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. The  "hue  and  crv"  that  police  officers  should  be  considered 
professional  people  has  been  heard  for  more  than  fortv  years. 
This  is  not  a  situation  which  can  be  solved  bv  pleading — it  can 
only  be  solved  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  police  agencies, 
regardless  of  size,  to  establish  reasonably  unifoiTn,  adequate,  and 
sensible  employment  qualifications. 

Often  the  argument  is  raised  that  the  entrance  standards  can- 
not be  improved  because  the  salary,  the  shifting  working  hours, 
the  working  conditions,  and  the  general  public  attitude  and  opin- 
ion of  police  officers  make  the  position  unattractive;  and,  con- 
sequently it  lacks  the  appeal  and  glamour  which  may  be  neces- 
sary to  attract  the  better  educated  and  talented  voung  men  of 
the  community.  If  this  situation  does  exist,  it  certainlv  does  not 
have  to  continue.  Consider  for  example  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  which  has  no  serious  trouble  obtaining  highly 
qualified  personnel  except  perhaps  during  times  of  national  emer- 
gency. No  one  will  deny  that  its  requirements  are  among  the 
highest,  if  not  the  highest,  in  the  entire  law  enforcement  field. 

Fundamentally,  the  crux  of  the  situation  goes  deeper  than  the 
question  of  hours,  wages,  and  working  conditions  (this  is  not  to 
infer  that  these  factors  are  not  essential  because  thev  are  ex- 
tremely so,  in  fact  unless  they  compare  favorably  with  those  of 
private  industiy  many  desirable  candidates  will  be  lost).  As 
O.  W.  Wilson  points  out'  the  problem  ma\'  lie  in  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  department.  This  is  an  intangil^le  characteristic 
which  is,  nevertheless,  the  true  barometer  of  department  effi- 
ciency and  spirit.  If  the  police  department  is  demoralized,  in- 
efficient, or  disorganized — persons  of  character  will  be  reluctant 
to  join  its  ranks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  department  is  recog- 
nized as  competent,  courteous,  efficient,  and  abounding  in  hon- 
esty— no  reasonable  standards  will  be  considered  too  high.  In 
fact,  many  desirable  applicants  may  interpret  this  as  a  challenge 
to  qualify  for  the  position. 


'See  O.  W.  Wilson,  Police  Administration,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New 
York,  1950,  p.  336. 
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POLICE  DUTIES 

To  understand  fully  what  type  of  indi\idual  is  best  qualified 
to  become  a  law  enforcement  officer  it  might  be  wise  to  consider 
what  the  position  demands.  The  Book  of  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Chicago  Police  Department  states: 

A  patrolman  shall  maintain  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace, 
the  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  prevention  of  crime,  the 
arrest  and  prosecution  of  violators  of  the  law,  and  the  proper 
enforcement  of  all  laws  and  ordinances  of  which  the  department 
takes  cognizance.  He  shall  perform  his  duties  intelligently  and 
efficiently  and  shall  hold  himself  in  readiness  at  all  times  to  an- 
swer calls  and  obey  the  orders  of  his  superiors. - 
A  patrolman  .  .  .  shall  faithfully,  diligently,  and  constantly  patrol 
the  limits  of  his  post.  During  inclement  weather  he  shall  equip 
himself  with  raincoat  and  cap  cover  and  continue  his  patrol  as 
prescribed.  He  shall  thoroughly  familiarize  himself  with  neces- 
sarv  information  about  the  city  so  as  to  enable  him  to  render 
intelligent  and  helpful  information  and  assistance  when  re- 
quested.^ 

From  the  foregoing  excerpts,  it  is  obvious  that  a  police  appli- 
cant must  be  intelligent,  loyal,  diligent,  obedient,  alert,  coopera- 
ti\'e,  and  physically  able  to  perfonn  the  duties  and  obligations 
required  of  a  police  officer.  Thus,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
an  applicant  is  qualified  to  carry  out  the  functions  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  police  position,  his  quahfications  must  be  consid- 
ered in  the  light  of  three  fundamental  ramifications  of  sound 
selection  principles:  Mental  Competence,  Sociability,  and  Phys- 
ical Condition. 

MENTAL  COMPETENCE 
With  the  ever-increasing  emphasis  placed  on  scientific  aids  and 
technological  criteria  bv  police  agencies  throughout  the  nation, 
the  era  of  the  'uneducated  cop"  is  gone  fore\er.  E\ery  large 
police  department  is  equipped  with  a  scientific  crime  laboratory, 
fingerprint  bureau,  and  records  section.  The  polygraph  operator, 
the  police  chemist,  the  ballistics  expert,  the  document  examiner, 

"Chicago  Police  Department,  Rules  and  Regulations,  Police  Department  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  Rule  115,  p.  35. 
'Ibid.,  Rule  116,  p.  35. 
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and  the  fingeiprint  expert  have  all  made  their  importance  in  the 
field  of  scientific  in\'estigation  realized  and  respected.  Even  the 
smaller  departments  have  accentuated  specialization  through  the 
existence  of  the  traffic  safetv  officer,  the  juvenile  officer,  and  the 
detective.  Each  of  these  men  has  done  much  to  prevent  crime 
and  lessen  the  possibility  of  the  guilty  avoiding  his  punishment. 
All  in  all,  the  extent  and  degree  of  advancement  in  the  scientific 
aids,  the  demands  for  intelligent  leadership,  and  the  complexity 
of  crime  detection  necessitates  men  endowed  with  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence. 

What  Is  Intelligence?  The  term  intelligence  has  come  to  mean 
different  things  to  different  people.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  different  opinions  and  definitions  of  the  term  among  the 
psychologists  and  educators.  There  is  considerable  agreement 
among  these  authorities,  however,  that  intelligence  places  con- 
siderable reliance  on  past  experiences  to  assist  in  adapting  to 
situations  and  solving  of  new  problems.  Therefore,  intelligence 
in  a  police  sense  might  be  defined  as  the  human  faculty  of  em- 
ploying past  experiences  in  the  solving  of  present  problems  accu- 
rately, effectiveh ,  and  expediently. 

How  Is  Intelligence  Measured?  In  what  way  can  a  police 
agency  determine  whether  or  not  a  particular  person  has  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  intelligence  to  perform  the  duties  required  of  a 
police  officer?  There  are  two  wavs;  first,  the  dangerous  method 
of  trial  and  error;  and,  second,  the  safe  scientific  wav  of  pre- 
employment  testing. 

Many  of  the  problems  attributable  to  police  inefficiency  in  the 
past  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  trial-and-error  method  of  em- 
ployment selection.  Under  this  policy  of  emplo\inent  selection, 
which  is  still  used  in  some  communities,  men  are  hii-ed  without 
sufficient  pre-examining  by  the  police  department  or  the  citv's 
personnel  department  to  determine  their  adequacv.  After  receiv- 
ing a  certain  amoimt  of  instruction  regarding  the  rudiments  of 
the  job,  these  men  are  assigned  and  their  job  perfonnances  are 
observed  and  evaluated.  The  officers  whose  job  performances 
are  not  satisfactorv  are  dropped.  The  dangers  of  this  s\'stem  are 
obvious.   In  addition  to  using  poor  selection  methods,  the  depart- 
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ment  is  incuning  excessive  expense  with  tlic  constant  turnover 
of  personnel.  Also,  the  ineffective  work  that  these  officers  render 
will  do  ineparable  damage  to  the  department  in  the  form  of 
arrest  suits,  department  loss  of  reputation  and  general  citizen 
disrespect. 

Although  the  use  of  tests  to  predicate  employment  success  is 
expensixe  and  is  no  absolute  guarantee  that  the  men  selected  will 
be  completelv  competent,  it  does  go  a  long  way  towards  elimi- 
nating a  large  percentage  of  the  unsuitable  candidates.  One  of 
the  principal  means  of  doing  this  is  to  use  a  recognized  intelli- 
gence test.  An  intelligence  test  has  been  defined  as  an  instru- 
ment scientifically  employed  to  indirectly  determine  a  person's 
mental  ability.  Generally,  the  items  of  these  tests  are  representa- 
tive of  the  knowledge  known  and  understood  b\'  a  sufficient  cross- 
section  of  the  t\  pe  of  people  for  whom  the  test  is  designed.  In 
order  to  obtain  valid  test  results,  the  police  applicants  must  be 
tested  under  the  same  conditions  as  was  the  group  from  whom 
the  nomis  (averages)  were  established;  and  the  test  scores  of 
the  police  applicants  must  be  compared  with  scores  made  by 
people  of  similar  backgrounds.  The  admmistration  of  tests  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  test  results  require  the  ser\  ices  of  a 
person  of  experience  and  skill  in  this  area.  In  the  smaller  com- 
munities, the  local  high  school  staff  can  be  of  great  help  in 
handling  this  program  for  the  police  department. 

All  intelligence  tests  have  nomis  established  for  various  ages, 
educational  backgrounds,  professional  standing,  or  ]Darticular  oc- 
cupations. In  many  instances,  however,  these  adult  norms  are 
merely  representative  of  the  general  population.  Such  nonns  can 
very  well  be  misleading  because  the\^  do  not  represent  the  group 
with  whom  the  police  applicants  should  be  compared.  As  Profes- 
sors Seashore  and  Ricks  point  out:  "Norms  should  yield  meaning 
in  terms  of  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the  testing  is  done."' 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  a  police  applicant  has  a  nomial 
amount  of  intelligence  which  is  premised  on  national  population 
norms,  the  score  must  be  interpreted  in  specific  employment 


*  Harold  G.  Seashore  and  James  H.  Ricks,  Norms  Must  be  Relevant,  Test  Service 
Bulletin  #39,  The  Psychological  Corporation,  New  York,  1950,  p.  16. 
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terms  as  well.  To  obtain  a  valid  indication  of  the  applicant's 
potential  the  scores  must  be  measured  in  teniis  of  police  norms. 
After  all,  the  full  value  of  the  testing  of  police  candidates  cannot 
be  realized  unless  the  scores  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  norms 
relevant  to  the  original  purpose  of  testing,  e.g.,  acquiring  intelli- 
gent men  to  render  police  service. 

How  Much  Intelligence  Does  Police  Work  Require?  The  need 
for  intelligent  people  to  serve  as  police  officers  has  long  been 
agreed  upon;  in  fact,  since  the  time  of  Vollmer's  early  works  no 
progressive  and  far-sighted  police  administrator  has  ever  thought 
differently.  It  is  considered  that  the  higher  the  intelligence  of 
the  recruit,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  likely  will  be 
his  success  as  a  police  officer.  However,  in  the  light  of  the  many 
selection  factors,  i.e.,  age,  physical  ability,  education,  emotional 
stability,  etc.,  to  say  that  a  minimum  Intelligence  Quotient  of  120 
or  125  must  be  required  is  not  in  true  proportion  to  the  actual 
practicalness  governing  the  entire  selection  program.  This  state- 
ment is  premised  on  the  following:  first,  no  entrance  standard 
should  be  created  which  is  beyond  the  level  of  practicable  selec- 
tion. Because  there  are  so  many  selection  criteria  involved,  to 
require  that  each  of  these  be  highly  restrictive  will  onlv  lessen 
the  probability  of  attracting  competent  personnel.  Second,  no 
entrance  standard  should  be  created  which  is  not  absolutely  nec- 
essay.  Because  the  general  scope  of  police  duty  does  not  require 
a  mental  genius,  but  rather  people  of  average  or  slightly  above 
average  intelligence,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  preventing  men 
of  average  intelligence  from  becoming  police  officers. 

It  is  the  general  policy  in  organizing  emplovment  standards 
to  establish  ideal  requirements  which  will  practicallv  guarantee 
job  success.  However,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  in  addition 
to  the  idealistic  requirements,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
practical  factor,  i.e.,  the  over-all  problem  of  harmoniously  blend- 
ing the  numerous  selection  requirements  in  order  to  provide  the 
police  department  with  competent  recruits.  Consequently,  the 
question  which  the  personnel  officer  must  reconcile  is:  "What  is 
a  safe  minimum  level  of  intelligence  for  selecting  personnel  which 
will  ensure  proper  service  to  the  community?" 
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The  solution  to  this  question  Hes  in  the  creation  of  a  proper 
cut-off  score  (minimum  intelhgence  level).  It  should  he  pointed 
out  that  the  most  \aluahle  norms  are  those  which  represent  the 
al)ilit)-  of  the  group  which  the  applicant  is  seeking  to  join.  In 
some  departments  the  applicants'  scores  may  be  mistakenly  com- 
pared with  the  norms  of  the  general  population.  In  doing  this, 
the  test  results  do  not  reflect  the  true  measure  for  which  they 
were  originally  administered.  Valid  results  can  onlv  be  obtained 
b\  testing  experienced  officers  and  establishing  test  nomis  from 
their  results  and  thereby  create  a  safe  cut-off  score. 

For  the  most  part,  existing  studies  are  either  very  old  or  rather 
limited  in  scope;  and,  consequently,  they  are  not  too  significant. 
Dr.  Dudycha  points  out  several  studies  of  police  tests  using  the 
Amiy  Alpha  but  some  of  this  data  goes  back  to  the  1920's.' 
However,  one  recent  study  which  he  reports  concerns  the  work 
of  DuBois  and  Watson  in  St.  Louis.  Their  study  of  129  applicants 
selected  as  patrolmen  in  St.  Louis  revealed  an  average  AGCT 
score  of  118. 

More  recent  studies  undertaken  in  the  Chicago  Police  Depart- 
ment show  a  rather  consistent  level  with  the  St.  Louis  study. 
In  May,  1956,  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  men  were  added 
to  the  Chicago  Police  Department  and  in  September,  1956,  an 
additional  four  hundred  and  seventy-four  officers  were  added. 
In  comparing  their  academic  performance  with  their  I.Q.  score, 
it  was  found  that  those  officers  scoring  less  than  105  on  the  Otis 
Quick  Scoring  Mental  Abilities  Test  and  less  than  110  AGCT 
score  on  the  Army  General  Classification  Test  (Civilian  Edition) 
experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  mastering  the  subject  mat- 
ter. These  findings  compare  favorablv  with  an  AGCT  average  of 
127  for  forty-two  newl\'  appointed  sergeants  and  an  Otis  average 
of  113.3  for  one  hundred  fifty-nine  dectectives  attending  an  In- 
Service  Course.  The  sergeants'  sampling  represents  approxi- 
mately nine  percent  of  the  total  number  of  the  department's 
sergeants  and  is  a  significant  score  because  these  men  by  means 
of  their  promotion  represent  employment  success. 


°See  George  J.  Dudycha,  Psychology  for  Law  Enforcement  Officers,  Charles  C 
Thomas,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1955,  p.  59. 
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Although  these  studies  are  representative  of  a  large  mid-west- 
ern citv  and  therefore  might  not  be  completely  typical  of  police 
departments  in  general,  this  data  does  warrant  consideration  and 
study.  From  the  basis  of  these  studies,  it  would  seem  that  a 
practical  and  absolute  cut-off  score  would  be  104  for  the  Otis 
and  110  for  the  Armv  General  Classification  Test. 

EDUCATION 

The  amount  of  formal  education  necessary  for  law  enforce- 
ment work  is  still  considered  a  moot  question.  In  a  sur\^ev  under- 
taken by  the  author''  a  few  years  ago  it  was  learned  that  the 
education  requisite  ran  the  gamut  from  a  graduate  of  a  recog- 
nized law  school  for  members  of  the  Federau  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation to  no  formal  education  requirement  in  one  of  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  It  was  found  that  in  fifteen  major 
cities,  ten  of  them  demanded  that  applicants  be  high  school  grad- 
uates, four  cities  required  two  years  of  high  school,  and  one  city 
specified  that  its  applicants  be  grammar  school  graduates.  This 
study  showed  that  the  trend  is  towards  departments  requiring 
that  new  oflBcers  have  more  fonnal  education  than  they  did  in 
the  past.  This  trend  may  be  attributed  to  several  factors,  such  as: 
the  existence  of  compulsory  education  laws  found  in  all  states, 
the  trend  for  college-educated  people  to  join  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  to  the  over-all  rise  in  the  amount  of  fonnal  educa- 
tion enjoyed  by  the  entire  population.  For  example,  during  the 
1940-41  scholastic  term  there  were  106,859  men  graduates  from 
college  while  during  the  1951-52  scholastic  term  225,981  men 
were  graduated." 

It  has  been  maintained  bv  some  veteran  police  officers  (and 
they  have  presented  cases  to  substantiate  their  arguments)  that 
many  successful  police  officers  have  come  from  families  with 
little  fonnal  education  and  who,  during  adolescence,  were  ex- 
posed to  the  wavs  of  the  community  gangs  and  the  so-called 
"respectable"  hoodlums.    As  a  result  of  this  background,  such 


■^Thomas  M.  Frost,  Selection  Methods  for  Police  Recruits,  Journal  of  Criminal 
Law,  Criminology,  and  Police  Science,  Vol.  46,  No.  1,  1955,  pp.  135-145. 
'United  States  Department  of  Education  Statistics. 
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officers  are,  according  to  the  theory,  in  a  iiiucli  l)etter  x^osition  to 
anticipate  gang  moves,  understand  hoodlum  mores,  and  estal^Hsh 
confidences  among  the  gang  element  than  are  the  more  formally 
educated  officers. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  police  officers  lacking 
a  high  amount  of  fomial  education  have  been  successful,  it  would 
be  a  faultv  syllogism  to  conclude  that  a  formal  education  is  a 
detriment  to  police  work.  It  is  very  fikely  that  these  men  pos- 
sessed above  average  intelligence. 

When  it  is  reported  that  the  literacy  of  the  American  popu- 
lation is  the  highest  in  the  world,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
this  includes  the  dishonest  as  well  as  the  honest  citizens.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  in  many  studies  of  criminal  behavior  that  there 
is  a  strong  bond  of  organization  among  the  criminal  element.  It 
is,  as  Sutherland  temis  it  "professionalization"  which  encompasses 
criminal  specialization  (modus  operandi),  gang  loyalties,  and 
alliance  between  the  criminal  and  his  attorney.''  It  would  seem 
reasonable  to  demand  that  the  police  departments  at  least  take 
cognizance  of  the  criminal  standards  and  professionalization. 

Consequently,  to  accept  men  possessing  only  a  fifth  or  sixth 
grade  education  may  be  inviting  disaster.  After  all,  a  police 
officer  must  be  able  to  write  an  intelligent  report,  express  himself 
clearly  and  commandingly  in  court  and  before  a  belligerent 
crowd,  and  possess  sufficient  mental  ability  to  make  spontaneous 
rational  decisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  excej)t  for  certain  specialized  positions, 
i.e.,  polygraph  operator,  document  examiner,  etc.,  a  college  edu- 
cation is  not  essential.  At  least  at  the  present  time  such  educa- 
tion standards  should  not  be  established  unless  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  college  men  in  the  communitv  who  are  interested  in 
the  job.  In  fact,  if  a  jDolice  department  found  itself  stafied  ^^'ith 
a  large  number  of  college  men,  it  ma\'  soon  delegate  them  to 
routine  post  and  patrol  dutv.  These  men,  realizing  that  they  are 
equipped  for  jobs  more  mentallv  demanding  and  faced  with  the 
prospects  of  slight  chance  of  promotion,  would  soon  become 


■*  Edwin  H.  Sutherland,  Principles  of  Criminology,  J.  B.  Lippincott,  New  York. 
1947,  pp.  213-214. 
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demoralized  and  prove  of  little  value  to  the  department.  Cer- 
tainlv  anv  job  which  can  be  performed  well  bv  non-college  per- 
sonnel offers  little  challenge  to  an  ambitious  college  graduate. 
It  would  seem  from  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  situation  that 
a  middle  position  toward  the  solution  is  not  onlv  a  legitimate 
compromise  but  also  an  adequate  one.  It  would  appear  that  a 
proper  education  standard  would  be  a  high  school  graduate  or 
his  equivalent.  By  adopting  this  education  standard,  the  door 
would  be  closed  to  most  men  who  would  retard  police  progress 
and  yet  at  tlie  same  time  a  sufficient  number  of  college  graduates 
would  filter  in  to  supply  the  ranks  with  enough  men  to  advance 
to  positions  of  leadership  and  command. 

SOCIABILITY 

Within  the  framework  of  the  tenn  SOCIABILITY  lies  the 
consideration  of  the  police  applicant's  personality  and  character 
defined  in  terms  of  police  necessity. 

Due  principallv  to  the  multifarious  ramifications  of  police  work 
there  are  few  vocations  which  necessitate  such  a  hannonious 
blending  of  stable  personality  and  irreproachable  character  as 
does  the  law  enforcement  profession. 

Because  personality  is  a  person's  individual  manifestation  of 
and  reaction  to  all  attitudes,  behaviors,  beliefs,  desires,  emotions, 
and  temperaments  of  human  beings  it  is  a  unique  identifying 
characteristic.  There  are  no  two  people  who  possess  the  same 
total  personalitv.  Because  of  this  uniqueness  it  is  not  possible 
to  define  a  specific  personality  type  which  would  best  suit  a 
police  officer. 

Consider  the  problem  of  emotional  stability.  All  people  pos- 
sess in  varying  degrees  the  emotional  drixes  of  fear  and  anger. 
Because  these  personality  traits  are  nonnal  human  responses  to 
either  a  mental  or  physical  stimulation  it  would  be  impossible 
to  attempt  to  hire  men  lacking  them.  The  essential  point  to 
remember  is  that  these  emotions  are  controllable.  Therefore,  a 
qualified  police  officer  must  be  able  to  control  his  emotions  rather 
than  attempt  to  avoid  the  stimulation.  Emotional  control  is  ex- 
tremely important  in  police  work  where  an  individual  is  exposed 
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to  tr\iiig  and  exasperating  situation  almost  every  day.  Such 
cliches  as:  "He  knows  no  fear,"  "He  has  nerves  of  steel,"  and 
"He  has  ice  water  in  his  veins"  have  been  apphed  to  military 
leaders  and  police  officers  alike.  However,  this  external  appear- 
ance of  calmness  and  strong  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of 
adverse  conditions  are  attril:)utahle  to  emotional  control — not  to 
lack  of  fear.  All  men  have  experienced  fear  but  it  is  not  a  danger- 
ous attribute  until  it  blinds  our  judgment  and  hinders  our  actions. 
A  police  officer  experiences  fear  when  he  enters  a  darkened  build- 
ing late  at  night  to  apprehend  a  gunman  but  he  controls  his  fear 
and  perfonus  his  assignment.  In  fact,  the  presence  of  fear  in 
this  situation  perhaps  cautions  the  officer  to  proceed  with  care 
and  therefore  actually  aids  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  police 
officer  fails  to  take  proper  action  because  of  fear  of  his  adversary 
or  the  forces  of  political  pressure,  then  he  lacks  the  proper 
emotional  stabilitv  and  should  not  be  a  member  of  the  police 
department. 

The  personnel  officer  or  the  police  chief  should  bear  the  follow- 
ing principles  in  mind  while  evaluating  the  police  applicant's 
personality: 

1.  What  are  the  most  desirable  and  the  least  desirable  personality 
characteristics  for  police  officers? 

2.  Which  of  these  desirable  and  undesirable  personalitv  charac- 
teristics does  the  applicant  have? 

3.  Do  the  desirable  or  the  undesirable  characteristics  predom- 
inate? 

4.  Will  the  possession  of  tlie  dominant  characteristics  help  to 
make  this  applicant  a  satisfactory  police  officer? 

It  is  necessary  to  detemiine  which  personality  characteristics 
are  desirable  and  which  are  not  desirable  for  police  work.  The 
following  list  sets  out  the  majority  of  salient  elements  which 
should  be  considered  when  exaluating  police  candidates. 
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Desirable  Undesirable 

Ambition  Indifference 

Conscientiousness  Laziness 

Confidence  Complaining 

Cooperative  Lacking  in  Self-Assurance 

Courageousness  Lacking  in  Moral  Principles 

Friendliness  Submissiveness 

Honesty  Prejudice 

Leadership  Frustration 

Obedience  Emotional  Instability 

Persistence  Mental  Abnormality 

ResponsibilitN'  Timidity 

Social  Adaptability  Hostility 

Sound  Judgment  Defiance 
Tactfulness 
Unbiased 

Methods  Employed  to  Determine  Type  of  Personality 

Personality  Tests:  The  easiest  approach  to  personahty  testing 
is  the  use  of  the  paper  and  pencil  test  or,  as  it  is  better  known, 
the  questionnaire  type  test.  Its  advantages  are:  it  is  easy  to  ad- 
minister, it  can  be  scored  very  quickly,  and  it  is  the  most  ideal 
type  of  test  when  working  with  large  groups.  Its  principal  dis- 
advantage lies  in  the  inability  of  the  administrator  to  prevent  the 
testee  from  giving  what  he  considers  the  desire  answer  rather 
than  the  answer  which  will  accurately  reflect  his  personality.  If 
the  test  contained  an  item  which  asked:  "Are  you  shy  in  crowds?" 
the  applicant  might  answer,  "No,"  even  though  he  may  be  a  very 
reserved  person  because  he  knows  that  police  officers  must  not 
be  timid  or  submissive. 

Rating  Scales:  A  Rating  Scale  is  a  schedule  of  characteristics 
desired  together  with  varying  degrees  of  weight  ranging  from 
excellent  to  poor.  It  is  used  to  assist  the  intersdewer  to  make 
accurate  evaluations  of  individuals  interviewed  for  employment 
purposes. 

Interview:  This  situation  brings  the  applicant  face  to  face  with 
a  ranking  member  of  the  police  department  or  an  Oral  Board. 
It  establishes  a  highly  personal  contact  and  does  much  to  render 
evalution  accuracy.  This  technique  is  explained  in  Chapter  VI, 
page  231. 
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Projective  Technique:  Tliis  type  of  personality  evaluation  has 
very  limited  use  in  the  police  field  as  it  necessitates  highly  skilled 
test  administrators  and  ps\chologists  to  score  and  intei-pret  the 
test.  The  Rorschach  Test  (ink  blot  test)  and  the  Apperception 
Test  are  the  outstanding  in  this  field. 

CHARACTER 

It  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  an\-  type  of  employment  involving 
a  place  of  public  trust,  public  confidence,  fiduciary  relationship 
and  respect  bv  its  very  nature  demands  that  its  members  possess 
fine  characters,  good  reputations,  and  are  respected  members  of 
their  community.  Needless  to  say,  law  enforcement  lies  within 
this  category. 

The  present  day  free-thinking  liberalism  which  has  endeavored 
to  overcome  all  forms  of  control  and  restriction  including  moral 
and  ethical  standards  has  manifested  its  presence  in  many  levels 
of  the  government  service  as  well  as  in  the  economic  sphere. 
Numerous  scandals  concerning  misfeasances  and  nonfeasances 
in  addition  to  other  types  of  j)harisaical  conduct  have  been  the 
essence  of  many  news  reports.  Sad  though  it  is  to  relate,  the  law 
enforcement  field  has  not  been  without  its  share  of  ignominious 
notorieties  in  this  regard  and  has  suffered  through  its  bribery 
shakedowns,  unlawful  searches  and  seizures,  and  assault  to  com- 
pel confessions. 

As  a  result  of  situations  such  as  these,  police  departments 
throughout  the  nation  must  exercise  the  greatest  care  and  pru- 
dence in  the  selection  of  their  personnel.  They  must  employ  a 
thorough  character  investigation  in  order  to  guarantee,  insofar 
as  is  humanly  possible,  prevention  of  future  occurrences  of  a 
similar  nature. 

AGE 

It  is  to  the  utmost  advantage  for  the  police  departments  to 
restrict  their  selection  of  police  personnel  to  men  in  their  twenties, 
preferably  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years.  Only  in 
situations  of  dire  emergency  should  men  over  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  be  accepted. 

One  of  the  most  essential  reasons  for  recruiting  young  men 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  possess  considerably  more  years  of  poten- 
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tial  service  to  the  community  thereby  assuring  a  safer  investment 
both  from  the  cost  of  selection  and  education,  and  from  the  cost 
of  sick  lienefits  and  pension  rights.  The  younger  man  is  more 
apt  to  select  police  work  as  a  career  as  he  has  had  less  time  to 
pursue  other  occupations  than  has  the  older  man.  Because  of 
the  short  duration  between  the  temiination  of  his  academic  train- 
ing and  the  commencement  of  his  police  career,  the  young  man 
possesses  a  sharper  and  more  alert  mind  thereby  making  the 
education  and  conditioning  programs  more  effective.  Younger 
men  are  not  as  settled  in  their  habits  and  thus  are  able  to  adjust 
to  the  semi-military  structure  and  to  conformity  with  the  rigid- 
ness  of  police  rules  and  regulations.  Because  police  duty  accen- 
tuates sound  phvsical  conditioning,  departments  should  be  con- 
stantly filling  their  ranks  with  young  men  who  possess  greater 
physical  strength  and  endurance.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  unless  highly  qualified  and  desirable  men  are  selected  at 
an  early  age,  they  will  quickly  be  taken  away  by  the  attractive- 
ness of  private  industry. 

In  some  quarters,  it  is  questioned  as  to  whether  or  not  a  per- 
son of  twenty-one  years  is  old  enough  to  assume  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  police  work.  If  proper  investigation  and  pre- 
testing is  employed  and  such  a  program  shows  that  the  person  is 
mentally  capable,  the  chronological  age  should  not  be  considered 
a  hindrance. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  hire  men  over  their  middle  twenties  may 
be  courting  disaster.  Older  men  are  more  settled  in  their  habits 
and  therefore  it  is  more  difficult  to  indoctrinate  them  into  the 
military  discipline  and  rigors  of  police  work.  Older  men  are  not 
as  receptive  to  learning  as  are  younger  men.  The  older  men  may 
have  experienced  considerable  job  failure  elsewhere.  It  would 
seem  that  men  in  their  thirties  who  are  not  already  permanently 
established  emplovment-wise  may  be  maladjusted,  lack  the  quali- 
fications of  job  success,  and  in  general  constitute  a  poor  employ- 
ment risk.  Effective  x^olice  agencies  cannot  l)urden  themselves 
with  people  who  were  failures  in  the  business  world  and  are  only 
joining  the  police  service  to  ensure  themselves  of  employment 
security.  Finally,  older  men  are  poor  risks  not  only  from  the 
physical  standpoint  but  also  from  an  actuarial  point  of  view  as 
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they  are  most  apt  to  be  seeking  sick  benefits  and  pension  benefits 
sooner. 

Ta]:)le  I  shows  tlio  age  requirements  for  pohce  apphcants  in 
many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  average 
minimum  age  of  the  seventeen  cities  is  21.12  years  and  the  aver- 
age maximimi  age  is  31.24  years.  This  rather  substantiates  the 
trend  toward  the  recruitment  of  young  men  for  this  essential 

public  service. 

Table  I 
Age  Requirement  for  Police  Applicants  in  Principal  Cities  of  the  United  States* 


Age 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Cities 

20 

29 

Berkeley 

21 

27 

Chicago,  Detroit 

21 

29 

Cleveland,  Portland 

21 

30 

Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Los  Angeles,  Newark,  Omaha 

21 

31 

Buffalo 

21 

34 

Philadelphia 

21 

35 

Memphis,  San  Francisco 

21 

45 

Kansas  City 

22 

31 

St.  Louis 

23 

29 

Madison 

21.12 

31.24 

Average 

*  Based  upon  the  results  of  survey  made  by  the  author  in  1951. 

Although  almost  all  cities  have  established  an  age  limitation 
of  one  sort  or  another,  there  is  still  a  major  "loophole"  which 
enables  older  men  to  join  jDolice  agencies  in  many  cities.  Al- 
though civil  service  laws  of  most  cities  require  that  applicants 
be  within  certain  specified  age  limitations,  generally  this  requi- 
site is  applicable  only  at  the  time  of  the  examination  or  on  the 
date  that  the  individual  files  his  application.  Therefore,  if  an 
applicant  is  close  to  the  maximum  age  w^hen  he  takes  the  exami- 
nation and  is  placed  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  eligible  list  \\hen 
it  is  posted  (it  may  take  two  or  three  years  before  he  is  called 
for  appointment)  in  such  a  circumstance  it  is  quite  possible  for 
him  to  be  in  his  thirties  by  the  time  he  joins  the  police  depart- 
ment. Some  cities,  such  as  San  Francisco,  California,  and  Port- 
land, Oregon,  have  prevented  this  situation  from  occurring  by 
adding  a  provision  to  the  age  requirement.   This  provision  stipu- 
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lates  that  persons  having  reached  a  particular  maximum  age, 
even  though  they  are  still  on  an  eligible  list,  are  no  longer  under 
consideration  for  appointment. 

RESIDENCY 

Oftentimes  the  residency  issue  develops  as  the  aftermath  of  a 
poHce  scandal  or  is  the  by-product  of  some  type  of  police  survey. 
It  appears  that  whenever  this  circumstance  presents  itself,  the 
investigators  invariably  reason  that  if  nonresidents  were  per- 
mitted to  join  the  department  the  conditions  would  not  be  so 
depraved.  Just  one  step  further  is  the  idea  that  a  residency 
waiver  would  reduce  the  political  sovereignty  so  often  allegedly 
associated  with  the  hiring  of  police  officers.  This  point  is  beyond 
consideration  in  cities  where  the  Personnel  Agency  or  Civil 
Service  Commission's  integrity  is  unquestioned.  The  Chicago 
Crime  Commission  in  1953  while  investigating  the  alleged  in- 
trigue between  the  Chicago  Police  Department  and  local  politi- 
cians said,  "Political  assistance  in  seeking  employment  in  the 
Chicago  department  is  quiescent." 

The  strongest  point  in  favor  of  a  residency  restriction  is  that 
it  makes  the  character  investigation  a  much  simpler  and  concise 
procedure.  This  is  a  very  essential  feature  on  the  local  level 
where  the  police  budget  and  manpower  are  highly  limited.  A 
nonresident's  character  investigation  is  both  difficult  and  costly 
to  a  local  department.  It  is  possible,  due  to  the  bond  of  coopera- 
tion existing  between  the  county  sherift's  office  and  the  local  city 
police  department,  to  ensure  a  thorough  character  investigation 
by  the  sherift's  staft  of  those  applicants  residing  in  the  county 
but  outside  the  city  limits. 

Investigations  of  applicants  residing  beyond  the  county  line 
must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  other  police  departments.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  control  of  this  investigation  by  the  hiring 
police  agency  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  a  thorough  and 
complete  investigation  will  be  conducted.  This  constitutes  a  very 
dangerous  procedure. 

From  the  literature  available  concerning  the  necessitv  for  or 
the  abolition  of  the  residency  requuement  in  the  selection  of 
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police  personnel,  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  experts  is 
tliat  the  requirement  should  be  abrogated. 

Professor  Holcoml)  explains  this  point  as  follows:  "Looking  at 
the  problem  objectixely,  there  seems  to  be  little  justification  for 
a  residence  requirement.  It  has  little  to  offer  to  the  problem  of 
obtaining  the  best  possible  law  enforcement  for  the  public.""  In 
his  text,  Police  Or(i,anizations  and  Manaffement,  Professor  V.  A. 
Leonard  points  out:  "The  greatest  single  obstacle  to  career  service 
in  the  police  field  is  in  the  'home  talent'  tradition  in  American 
cities.  This  expresses  itself  in  the  local  residence  requirement  for 
appointment  to  the  force.  Much  public  education  will  be  re- 
quired in  order  to  overcome  this  pernicious  requirement  and  to 
replace  it  bv  a  broader  and  more  enlightened  public  policy.""' 
The  residencN'  rule  seriously  hinders  the  police  agencies  which 
are  experiencing  difficulty  in  obtaining  properly  qualified  person- 
nel. This  point  is  well  taken  by  O.  W.  Wilson  when  he  explains: 
"Preemplovment  residence  in  the  community  should  not  be  re- 
quired of  candidates,  for  it  reduces  the  number  of  qualified  appli- 
cants from  whom  the  most  promising  may  be  selected.  Qualified 
young  men  who  are  residents  of  other  cities  or  of  small  commu- 
nities and  rural  areas  often  lack  attractive  opportunities  in  their 
local  police  service  and  are  frequently  interested  in  service  in  the 
department  of  a  larger  community.  Local  residence  requirement 
would  deny  the  community  the  opportunity  to  recruit  promising 
candidates  who  mav,  in  some  instances,  provide  a  qualitv  of 
leadership  lacking  among  local  applicants."'^  Each  police  agenc\' 
must  give  this  problem  very  serious  consideration  within  the  light 
of  its  own  needs.  Whenever  the  number  of  qualifiecl  applicants 
is  insufficient  the  residency  limitation  must  be  abandoned. 


"  Richard  L.  Holcomb,  Selection  of  Police  Officers,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  1946,  p.  13. 

"V.  A.  Leonard,  Police  Organization  and  Management,  The  Foundation  Press, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  1951,  p.  122. 

"  O.  W.  Wilson,  op.  clt.,  p.  336. 
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Fig.    40.     Rigid   conditioning   programs    must   comprise    a   portion   of   the 
indoctrinal  police  education  programs. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  a  police  applicant's  age, 
character,  education,  intelligence,  and  personality;  a  police 
agency  should  realize  the  importance  of  a  sound  body  as  well 
as  a  sound  mmd.  Height,  weight,  physical  condition  and  agility 
standards  must  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  complete  a  sound  re- 
cruitment program. 

Height  and  Weight:  A  police  officer  should  be  better  than  aver- 
age height,  preferably  not  shorter  than  5'  9",  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious.  A  taller  officer  commands  more  respect  from  a 
belligerent  group  or  an  unruly  person  who  might  othenvise 
openly  defy  a  smaller  officer.  A  taller  officer  adds  j)restige  and 
dignity  to  the  uniform,  and  can  be  seen  better  in  crowds  or  while 
directmg  traffic.  There  is  a  bit  of  psychology  connected  with  the 
taller  officer's  size  which  mav  lessen  the  possible  need  of  phxsical 
force  in  arresting  situations.  A  maximum  standard  of  6'  4"  should 
be  made  so  as  to  lessen  the  possibilit\'  of  hiring  men  suffering 
from  a  glandular  disorder. 

These  standards  are  strongly  substantiated  bv  the  requirements 
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Fig.  41.    Above  picture  shows  the  judo  instructor  demonstrating  a  defense 
hold  to  a  group  of  pohce  recruits. 

of  sixteen  cities  as  they  existed  in  1951.  Nine  cities  reqnired  that 
pohce  officers  must  be  at  least  5'  8"  tall  and  the  other  seven  estab- 
lished their  minimum  at  5'  9".  The  minimum  height  is  5'  8J2". 
The  maximum  mean  computed  from  the  same  cities  is  6'  4.3". 
The  correct  weight  should  be  detennined  by  means  of  insur- 
ance height  and  weight  tables  or  existing  military  force  medical 
standards.  In  any  event,  it  should  conform  favorably  with  the 
nonnal  weight  for  an  individual's  height.  Suggested  medical 
standards  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VI. 

Physical  Condition:  Because  police  service  necessitates  per- 
formance in  all  types  of  weather  and  oftentimes  requires  physical 
force  to  defend  oneself  or  overcome  an  adversary,  too  much  stress 
cannot  he  placed  on  the  intrinsic  importance  of  a  sound  medical 
examination  of  all  applicants.  The  performance  hazards  con- 
stantly place  a  considerable  portion  of  police  personnel  on  the 
medical  roll.  The  legitimate  percentage  should  not  be  deh1:)er- 
ately  increased  by  hiring  persomicl  who  are  not  in  top  physical 
condition. 
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Departments  should  require  that  apphcants  be  in  excellent 
health,  be  free  from  latent  physical  defects,  possess  the  necessary 
muscular  co-ordination  and  strength  to  perform  their  duties  in 
a  capable  manner.  Such  things  as  20/20  vision;  proper  color  per- 
ception; freedom  from  disease,  hernia,  varicose  veins;  proper  res- 
piration and  circulation  merit  special  attention  by  the  examining 
physician. 

CHAPTER   RECAPITULATION 

The  discussion  of  the  maximum  personnel  requirements  has 
been  purposely  avoided  because  much  has  been  ablv  written 
and  solidified  on  this  proposition  already.  It  does  seem,  however, 
that  the  concentration  on  these  maximum  requirements  does  con- 
stitute a  serious  omission  to  the  solution  of  the  police  personnel 
officer's  immediate  dilemma — he  knows  that  if  he  establishes  the 
maximum  requirements  he  may  have  too  few  candidates  and  if 
he  ignores  these  requirements  can  he  afford  to  gamble  on  his 
selection  choices? 

It  seems  necessary  to  interpret  the  maximum  standards  as  the 
ideal  standards  which  all  departments  must  strive  for  and  even- 
tually employ.  However,  being  practical  men,  we  must  weigh 
our  problems  in  the  light  of  conflicting  demands  and  reach  a  solu- 
tion which  will  be  both  sound  and  feasible! 

Consequently,  the  personnel  officer  is  interested  in  an  imme- 
diate set  of  safe  minimum  standards  upon  which  he  can  predicate 
his  selection  program.  Just  where  is  he  to  draw  the  line?  Where 
is  he  to  consider  the  danger  point?  A  criterion  must  be  found 
so  that  he  can  say  with  accuracy  and  evidence — "This  is  enough, 
if  I  hire  men  beyond  this  point,  I'm  gambling  with  the  commu- 
nity's safety!" 

Let  us  consider  the  following  as  the  absolute  minimum  re- 
quirements for  a  police  officer: 

A  police  candidate  should  have,  at  the  very  least,  an  Intelli- 
gence Quotient  of  104  if  the  Otis  Quick  Scoring  Mental  Abilities 
Test  is  used,  and  110  if  the  Anny  General  Classification  Test  is 
employed.  Both  these  scores  carrv  an  identical  percentile  rank 
of  65  ( in  the  absence  of  studies  regarding  the  correlation  of  these 
test  scores,  percentile  ranking  is  the  easiest  and  most  accurate 
method  of  test  result  comparison;   if  other  tests  are  used,  the 
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results  can  he  interpreted  in  terms  of  tliese  percentile  rankings). 
In  addition,  the  candidate  sliould  successfully  pass  a  general 
police  qualification  test. 

The  prospective  officer  should  he  a  high  school  graduate  or 
possess  an  equi\'alent  amount  of  education  and  experience;  such 
as,  a  fonner  service  man  who  has  passed  the  General  Educational 
Development  Test. 

The  candidate  must  be  endowed  with  a  personality  which  will 
ensure  a  healthy  mental  attitude  towards  police  situations  and 
people  of  various  racial,  religious,  and  cultural  backgrounds. 

In  order  to  ensure  proper  indoctrination,  adjustment,  and  max- 
imum service  police  dej)artments  must  require  that  applicants 
be  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Because  police  service  necessitates  perfomiance  in  all  types  of 
weather  and  at  times  requires  force  to  cany  out  the  duties  of  the 
office,  police  candidates  must  be  subjected  to  and  pass  a  rigid 
physical  and  medical  examination. 

In  stipulating  the  foregoing  requirements,  it  is  firmly  believed 
that  thev  are  the  absolute  minimum  which  any  police  agency  can 
safely  employ.  For  a  police  chief  or  personnel  officer  to  go  below 
anv  of  these,  regardless  of  his  motives,  is  to  take  a  serious  risk 
with  his  department's  efficiency  and  his  community's  safety.  Of 
course  it  will  be  said  that  some  have  done  so  and  not  suft'ered 
immediate  repercussions;  but  by  way  of  analogy,  a  man  may 
drive  an  automobile  with  faulty  brakes  and  not  have  an  accident, 
but  do  we  consider  him  a  prudent  man? 
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Ij  a  man  could  discover  a  means 
of  judging  or  choosing  men  cor- 
rectly and  rationally,  he  would 
by  that  act  alone  establish  a  per- 
fect form  of  government. 

Montaigne 


VI 


Fig.  42 


Evaluation  of  Police  Applicants 

An  order  to  acquire  the  personnel  competent  to  carry 
out  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  law  enforcement  officer, 
a  series  of  exact,  precise,  and  thorough  measures  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

The  mitial  step  is  to  coordinate  and  properly  define  the  em- 
ployment criteria  to  be  followed.  To  do  this,  the  responsible 
individual  or  agency;  i.e.,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  City 
Personnel  Officer,  and/or  the  Police  Personnel  Administrator; 
should  conduct  a  sound  analysis  of  the  employment  specifications 
of  recent  examinations,  the  number  of  positions  available,  and 
the  predicted  number  and  qualit\'  of  applicants.  After  obtaining 
and  e\'aluating  this  information,  the  specific  qualifications  to  be 
used  for  the  forthcoming  examination  can  be  determined.  Occa- 
sionally, personnel  admmistrators  have  found  it  necessar\'  to 
make  slight  deviations  in  employment  requirements,  from  one 
examination  to  another.  For  example,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
lower  the  height  requirement  from  5'  9"  to  5'  8)2"  or  to  liberalize 
the  education  requirement  from  restriction  to  "high  school  gradu- 
ates only"  to  "high  school  graduates  or  their  equivalent"  in  order 
to  ensure  a  sufficient  number  of  otherwise  qualified  applicants. 
Although  any  lowering  of  standards  is  a  step  backwards,  these 
conditions  are  products  of  the  times  and  are  presently  being 
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experienced  in  some  of  the  other  professions  such  as  school  teach- 
ing. These  sHght  deviations  are  merely  temporary  concessions 
which  are  made  of  necessity  and  must  be  tolerated.  As  long  as 
these  deviations  are  slight,  and  the  intention  of  the  responsible 
agency  is  so  manifested  to  clearly  show  that  the  original  stand- 
ards will  be  reinstituted  as  soon  as  conditions  jDermit,  and  that 
the  deviation  is  not  a  f)ielude  to  a  continual  degradation  of  de- 
partment requirements,  an  adequate  selection  program  can  still 
be  maintained. 

The  second  step  is  to  scrutinize  and  analyze  each  applicant's 
ability  and  aptitude  in  terms  of  the  established  criteria.  Many 
experts  interpret  this  function  as  a  device  constiaicted  to  elimi- 
nate the  unfit  rather  than  a  means  of  selecting  the  most  qualified. 
In  either  event,  the  examining  agency  must  not  allow  any  devi- 
ations or  exceptions  to  the  established  noniis.  In  all  situations 
where  there  is  anv  question  regarding  the  applicant's  compe- 
tence, the  decision  must  always  be  reconciled  in  favor  of  the 
police  department. 

To  conduct  a  thorough  selection  program,  the  responsible 
agency  should  adhere  to  the  following  steps:  first,  advance  studv, 
planning,  and  investigating;  second,  proper  construction,  super- 
vision, and  correction  of  the  testing  program;  third,  a  concise 
follow-up  study  regarding  questions  of  the  individual's  character, 
residency,  and  other  essential  considerations  which  are  not  deter- 
minable by  testing.  All  of  these  things  necessitate  considerable 
expenditure,  not  only  in  actual  cash,  but  in  man-power  as  well. 
However,  competent  personnel  represents  a  sound  investment 
which  will  produce  dividends  in  sound  police  work  for  many 
years  to  come.  Lawyers  warn  us:  Caveat  Emptor!  (Let  the 
buyer  beware!),  economists  prove  that  we  only  get  what  we 
pav  for,  and  past  experience  profoundly  verifies  the  fact  that 
slip-shod  selection  has  only  culminated  in  slip-shod  perfonnance. 

However,  by  properly  conelating  the  examination  sequence  so 
that  the  largest  number  of  unqualified  applicants  can  be  elimi- 
nated as  quickly  as  possible,  and  by  considering  the  first  defici- 
encv  adequate  grounds  for  elimhiation,  considerable  time,  money 
and  man-power  can  be  saved  in  the  examining  process. 
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ORGANIZATION   OF  QUALIFYING   PROCESS 

The  following  data  shows  a  recommended  sequence  for  con- 
ductinii  an  examination  in  order  to  establish  an  eligible  list  of 
police  candidates.  The  parts  of  the  sequence  and  the  relative 
weight  of  each  part  in  the  actual  detemiination  of  the  final  grade 
are  also  given.  The  sequence  was  constructed  with  the  view 
in  mind  of  eliminating  the  unaqualified  candidates  in  a  manner 
which  would  minimize  the  examining  agency's  expenditure. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Even  before  the  administration  of 
either  the  mental  or  the  ]3hvsical  portions  of  the  examination,  the 
selection  process  can  be  initiated  bv  checking  such  questions  as 
age,  residencv,  education,  and  similar  areas  which  require  veri- 
fication bv  credentials  supplied  by  the  applicants.  This  infonna- 
tion,  which  is  recorded  on  the  Application  Fonn  (Figure  43),  is 
substantiated  as  follows: 

1.  Age:  Birth  certificate,  or  if  this  document  is  not  available,  a 
baptismal  record,  marriage  certificate,  or  perhaps  insurance 
records  provided  the  policy  has  been  in  force  for  at  least  eight 
vears.  Some  cities  have  accepted  official  records  of  schools, 
banks,  hospitals  and  similar  reliable  institution  when  such 
data  is  eight  to  ten  years  old. 

2.  Citizenship:  All  native  born  citizens  must  submit  a  copy  of 
their  birth  certificates,  all  foreign  born  applicants  must  prove 
citizenship  bv  presentation  of  final  citizenship  papers;  in  situ- 
ations where  these  documents  are  not  available,  the  same  rule 
as  explained  under  "age"  will  apply. 

3.  Education:  Official  transcript  of  school  record  from  last  ac- 
credited academic  institution  attended  and/or  graduated  from. 

With  a  reasonable  degree  of  care,  a  few  well-trained  clerks  can 
expeditiously  examine  each  application  and  eliminate  the  obvi- 
ousl\-  unqualified.  When  credentials  are  submitted  by  mail,  they 
together  with  a  Rejection  Notification  (Figure  44),  are  for- 
warded to  each  rejected  applicant.  This  Rejection  Notification 
will  inform  the  applicant  the  reasons  for  his  disqualification  and 
indicate  whether  he  could  acquire  eligibilitx'  at  a  future  date. 
In  this  manner,  the  first  group  of  unqualified  applicants  can 
quickh  be  dropped  before  the  costK  process  of  selection  starts. 
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OFFICE  USE  ONLY  FIGURE      43  NOTICE 

Application  No r^^j   ^H   ^eslions  carefully  before 

Rec'd  By  DEPARTMENT  OF   PERSONNEL   SELECTION  aiiswering.    Answers    musl    be    lype- 

D..e _ JONES,  ILLINOIS  :5i"dei^err,fe°:"rs:r.sr:;°esen; 

Time EXAMINATION   FOR   PATROLMAN  OF   POLICE  lations,  and  omissions  will    be  suffi- 

Dc^iKDL-cT  cient    grounds    for     disqualification. 

M\  requited  creditials  must  accompa- 


This  Application  Musi  Be  Submitted  by  ,19        .  ny  this  appl 


Present  Address  

SIroet 

I  have  lived  within  the  corporate  limits  of  this  city  during  the  past  : 

Place  o(  Residence  For  Post 

Yeor  if  Different  From  Above 


Place  of  Birth 


(Photostatic  copy  of  liirth  Certificate  or  Naturalization  Papers  must  accompany  this  Form) 
Date  of  High  School  Graduation Nome  of  School  


(Official  transcript  of  high  school  grades  must  accompany  this  F'orm) 

Militory  Record; 

Branch  of  Service  Serial  Number Type  of  Discharge 

Army.   N.vy,    Etc. 

(Photostatic  copy  of  Military  Discharge  papers  must  accompany  this  Form) 

Hove  You  Ever  Been  Arrested  (other  than  a  minor  traffic  violation):  Yes         QJ  No         [^ 

Give  Reason  For  Arrest:  -. 

Dispostion  of  the  Cose: 

Location  of  Arrest: 

Police   District  City  Sl«te 

Were  You  Ever  Discharged  from  any  Job:         Yes     H]  No         Q3     Wty: 

Employer  at  thot  time; . Address:  


Hove  You  Ever  Token  An  Examination  For  A  La»»  Enforcement  position  Before:          Yes          □  No         \      | 

When  Where  Result Date  . 

1  understand  that  deliberate  errors,  misrepresentations,  and  omissions  of  my  answers 
to  the  above  questions  shall  be  suficient  reason  to  disqualify  me  for  the  exam- 
ination for  the  position  of  Patrolman,  Department  of  Police,  City  of  Jones,  Illinois. 


(DO   NOT  WRITE  BELOW  THIS  LINE) 
OFFICE  RECEIPT  SLIP  Applicotion  No. 

Applicopt's  Name Date  &  Time  Rec'd.  

L.st  First  Middle 

Application  Examined,  Approved  Filed  By:  Dote  &  Time 

Applicotion  Exomined,  Rejected  8.  Ret.  By:  Dote  &  Time 

Reoson  For  Rejection: 


Record  Deficiency  Corrected: 


Application  Examined,  Approved  Filed  By:  Dote  &  Time  

Credentials  On  File:                 Dote    Received  Credentials  Returned  to  Af^licont       Letter  at  Rejection  _ 

'}      I  Hirth  Certificate           [^  Birth  Certificate                            Letter  J  Correction  . 

1      I  Natural  Papers              □  Natural  Papers 

□  School  Transcripts       r^]  School  Transcripts 

I      1  Discharge  Papers         [^  Discharge  Papers 

By: Approved  By:  
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FIGURE     44 


LETTER    OF    REJECTION 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  SELECTION 

JONES,    ILLINOIS 


DEAR  SIR: 

The  Office  of  the  Department  of  Personnel  Selection  regrets  to  inform  you  that  you  are 
not  eligible  to  take  the  forthcoming  examination  for  Patrolman  of  Police.  The  reason(s)  for  your 
disqualification  is  indicated  by  a  check  mark  in  the  appropriate  square. 

I      I       You  are  not  eligible  at  this  time   because   you   are   under  the   minimum  age. 
You  may  reapply  after  your  twenty  first  birthday. 

I      I       You  are  not  eligible  for  this  examination  because  you  are  over  the  maximum 
age  of  twenty  eight. 

I      I       You  are  not  eligible  at  this  time  because   of  an   education  deficiency.    You 
may  reapply  upon  completion  of  high  school. 

I      I       ^  ou  are  not  eligible  at  this  time  because  of  aresidency  deficiency.  ^  ou  may 
reapply  after  establishing  one  full  year  of  residency  in  this  city. 

I      I       You  are  not  eligible  because  of  a  criminal  record. 

The  following  credentials  which  you  previously  submitted  are  enclosed: 

I  I  Birth  Certificate 

I  I  Naturalization  Papers 

I  I  Education  Transcript 

I  I  Military  Discharge  Papers. 

The  Director  of  Personnel  Selection  is  sorry  that  this  action  must  be  taken  regarding  your 
application.  However,  the  conditions  of  this  examination  are  strictly  regulated  by  state  statute  and 
no  other  recourse  is  available. 
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Because  this  is  onlv  a  preliminary  step  to  the  actual  examining 
program,  no  credit  toward  the  applicant's  score  is  given. 

Written  Examination:  This  is  the  first  phase  of  the  qualifying 
examination,  and,  in  order  to  measiue  completely  the  individual's 
mental  capacity,  should  be  composed  to  three  types  of  testing: 

1.  An  intelligence  test. 

2.  A  police  aptitude  test. 

3.  A  personality  test. 

To  evaluate  the  written  examination  properly  and  equitably, 
each  of  these  tests  will  count  for  an  equal  one-third  on  the  total 
score  for  the  written  examination.  In  order  to  detemiine  further 
the  total  capacity  of  the  applicant,  each  applicant  is  required  to 
achieve  a  final  total  score  of  not  less  than  seventy  percent  and 
can  have  no  portion  of  the  examination  below  sixty-five  percent 
in  order  to  qualifv  successfullv.  The  test  average  is  detemiined 
by  using  the  following  formula: 

Intelligence  General  Police  Personality  =  Written 

Quotient  Aptitude  Traits  Average 

3 
65  80  70  =  71.66 

3 

By  placing  an  absolute  qualifying  minimum  on  each  phase,  it 
serves  as  a  safety  device  which  prevents  qualifying  a  candidate 
who  may  be  talented  in  two  capacities  liut  lias  a  serious  defici- 
ency in  the  other  capacity.  Let  us  assume  that  an  applicant  has 
a  reasonably  high  intelligence  quotient — a  percentile  score  of  94 
— and  a  surprisinglv  strong  aptitude  for  police  work — General 
Police  Aptitude  score  of  91 — but  scores  dangeroush'  low  in  Per- 
sonality Adjustment.  The  latter  low  score  would  automatically 
eliminate  him  regardless  of  his  strong  scores  in  Intelligence  and 
Police  Aptitude. 

Intelligence  General  Police  Personality  =  Written 

Quotient  Aptitude  Traits  Average 

3 
94  91  57  =  80.66 
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Physical  Examination:  Tliis  is  tlie  sccoiul  phase  of  the  qualify- 
ing oxaniination  and  is  composed  of  two  parts: 

1.  The  mediealdahoratory  examination. 

2.  Tlie  physical  examination. 

Onl\  those  persons  who  have  completed  the  written  examina- 
tion successfully  are  eligible  for  this  portion  of  the  examination. 
The  medical  and  laboratoiy  examination  shall  determine  the  gen- 
eral health  of  the  applicants.  As  this  is  merely  a  qualifying  pre- 
requisite to  the  physical  agility  test,  it  carries  no  value  toward 
detennining  the  applicant's  final  grade.  The  physical  exam- 
ination shall  require  applicants  to  demonstrate  their  strength, 
muscular  coordination  and  physical  endurance.  This  grade  is 
detennined  separatelv  from  the  written  examination  grade.  A 
qualifying  score  is  seventy  percent  and  the  applicant  can  have 
no  portion  of  the  examination  below  sixty  percent  in  order  to 
qualifv. 

Personal  Interview:  This  is  the  third  phase  of  the  qualifying 
process  and  is  restricted  to  those  applicants  who  have  successfully 
completed  the  Written  and  Physical  portions.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  members  of  the  Oral  Board  to  conduct  an  interview  with 
each  applicant  and  from  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom  deter- 
mine the  applicant's  appearance,  cultural  attributes,  intellectual 
expression,  sociabilitv,  mannerisms,  and  bearing  in  terms  of  being 
qualified  for  general  police  service.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
Oral  Interview,  a  complete  and  accurate  investigation  nuist  be 
made  of  the  applicant's  character.  Through  this  investigation, 
certain  factors  which  are  serious  enough  to  disqualify  the  appli- 
cant may  be  uncovered.  In  such  situations,  the  findings  should 
be  discussed  with  him  during  tlie  Oral  Intei"view  to  avoid  any 
doubt  or  misunderstanding.  Serious  character  blemishes  must 
be  scored  zero,  and  automatically  disqualifv  the  applicant.  The 
Oral  Fitness  grade  is  based  on  the  standards  established  bv  the 
particular  examining  agency  and  the  type  of  rating  fomi  used. 

Personal  Experience:  This  is  the  final  phase  of  the  examination 
and  takes  into  consideration  the  background  of  the  applicant  to 
determine  further  his  fitness  for  police  work.  An  individual  does 
not  become  fully  competent  until  he  has  acquired  a  certain  degree 
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of  employment  experience.  However,  certain  occupations  are 
strongly  allied  to  police  work,  and  applicants  so  experienced 
should  prove  of  more  immediate  value  to  the  hiring  police  de- 
partment. Consequently,  their  background  should  merit  some 
consideration  in  deteimining  their  qualifying  grade.  Examples  of 
appropriate  occupations  are:  police  officer  in  another  city,  sheriff, 
military  police.  Previous  experience  in  allied  occupations  can  be 
reconciled  in  temis  of  qualifying  grade  by  use  of  the  following 
table: 

Duration  of  Service  Value 

None  to  1  month  70 

1  month  and  1  day  to  6  months  75 

6  months  and  1  day  to  12  months  80 

12  months  and  1  day  to  18  months  85 

18  months  and  1  day  to  24  months  90 

24  months  and  1  day  to  30  months  95 

30  months  and  1  day  to  36  months  100 

In  situations  where  the  applicants  have  served  in  more  than 
one  occupation,  the  service  of  each  occupation  shall  be  totaled 
and  combined  in  order  to  deteiTnine  the  maximimi  value,  i.e., 
assuming  that  an  applicant  has  sensed  one  \'ear  and  three  months 
in  the  U.  S.  Anny  and  four  months  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  he  has 
an  acccumulated  total  of  one  year,  seven  months  or  nineteen 
months  police  experience.  This  service  gives  him  an  experience 
grade  of  ninety.  Applicants  who  have  no  allied  occupation  expe- 
rience will  receive  a  grade  of  seventy. 

Determining  Examination  Grade: 

1.  The  average  of  the  \\^ritten  Examination  times  fi\'e,  plus 

2.  The  average  of  the  Physical  Examination  times  two,  plus 

3.  The  average  of  the  Personal  Intei'view  times  two,  plus 

4.  The  average  of  Personal  Experience  times  one 

5.  The  total  of  the  above  divided  by  ten  equals  applicant's 
final  average. 

W.E.(5)       P.E.(2)       P.I.(2)       P.E.(l) 
Tj: •         =   Final  Average 

(82x5)410  (76x2)152  (75x2)150  (70x1)70 
— ,        =  782  =  78.20 
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After  all  scores  have  been  tabulated,  they  are  ranked  in  de- 
scending order  starting  with  the  higliest  score  obtained.  It  is 
advisable  to  carr\'  out  the  computation  to  two  decimal  points  in 
order  to  lessen  the  possibilit)'  of  ties. 

EXPLANATION  OF  QUALIFYING   PROCESS  IN   DETAIL 

Evaluation  of  Application   Forms 

The  initial  step  is  the  issurance  of  the  Application  Form. 
Because  each  phase  of  the  qualifying  process  must  be  considered 
an  obstacle  designed  to  separate  the  qualified  from  the  unqual- 
ified, the  distribution  and  processing  of  the  applications  should 
be  delegated  to  a  specific  group  of  specially  trained  clerks. 

These  clerks  have  the  following  responsibilities: 

1.  Question  each  applicant  briefly  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
obviously  unqualified  applicants.  This  is  done  at  the  time 
when  oral  request  is  made  for  an  application  and  can  be 
handled  adequately  merely  by  asking  these  few  questions: 

a.  What  is  your  present  age? 

b.  What  is  your  present  address? 

c.  Where  is  your  place  of  birth? 

d.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  formal  education. 

The  applicant's  answers  to  these  questions  w'ill  readily  reveal 
any  deficiency  regarding  the  age,  citizensliip,  and  education 
requirements  he  may  have.  In  situations  of  this  nature,  the 
reason  for  disqualification  can  be  explained  and  no  Applica- 
tion Form  need  be  issued. 

2.  Instruct  each  applicant  how  to  fill  out  the  Application  Form 
properlv.  The  clerk  should  l^e  certain  to  point  out  that  all 
questions  must  be  answered  and  that  any  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentations errors,  or  omissions  will  be  sufficient  grounds  to  dis- 
qualify the  applicant. 

3.  Infonii  the  applicant  which  credentials  must  accompany  the 
completed  Application  Form.  Although  subject  to  some  com- 
munity deviations,  for  the  most  part  the  credentials  will  con- 
sist of  some,  or  all,  of  the  following:  birth  certificate,  naturali- 
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zation  papers,  military  discharge,  V-A  medical  release,  and 
school  credits. 

4.  Be  familiar  with  the  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  job  in  order  to  answer  the  questions  which 
will  be  posed  by  many  applicants. 

5.  Receive  and  record  completed  fomis.  The  suggested  Appli- 
cation Fomi  provides  an  area  in  the  upper  left  hand  comer 
for  the  recording  clerk  to  record  the  time  and  the  date  when 
the  form  was  received.  To  satisfy  possible  statutory  regula- 
tions or  prevent  possible  future  litigation  it  is  advisable  to  use 
an  automatic  stamping  machine  to  record  time  and  date  of 
receipt. 

6.  Examine  the  returned  Application  Forms  carefully  and  sepa- 
rate them  into  groups  of  qualified,  unqualified  and  incom- 
pleted. Those  found  to  be  completed  properly  and  whose 
answers  correspond  favorably  with  department  requirements 
are  so  marked  at  the  bottom  of  the  Application  Fonn  in  the 
section  titled  "Office  Receipt  Slip"  and  filed  in  preparation  for 
the  written  examination.  Applications  of  unqualified  appli- 
cants are  recorded  and  the  reason  for  such  disqualification  is 
indicated  on  the  "Office  Receipt  Slip."  This  slip  is  separated 
from  the  Application  Fomi  and  filed.  The  rejected  application 
with  applicant's  credentials  and  a  rejection  notification  are 
returned  to  the  applicant  explaining  the  reason  for  his  dis- 
qualification. Finally,  the  applications  which  are  incompletelv 
or  incorrectlv  filled  out  are  so  noted  on  the  "Office  Receipt 
Slip."  This  slip  is  separated  from  the  Application  Form  and 
properly  filed.  The  Application  Fonn  and  a  Letter  of  Defi- 
ciency ( Figure  45 )  are  forwarded  to  the  applicant  explaining 
what  he  must  do  in  order  to  submit  a  coiTect  and/or  com- 
pleted application. 

It  is  only  through  such  careful  scrutin\^  by  properly  trained 
clerks  at  the  time  of  issuance  and  receipt  of  the  Application 
Forms  that  obviously  unqualified  persons  can  be  eliminated  and 
the  expense  of  the  examination  program  be  correspondingly 
reduced. 
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FIGURE       45 


LETTER  OF  NOTIFICATION  OF  APPLICATION  DEFICIENCY 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  SELECTION 

JONES,     ILLINOIS 


DKAll  Silt: 

The  office  of  the  Department  of  Personnel  Selection  regrets  to  inform  you  tliat  you  are 
not  eligible  to  take  tlie  fortlicoming  examination  for  Patrolman  of  I'olice  because  of  the  reason(s) 
checked  below: 

I  I  Failure  to  answer  application  completely.  Answer  questions  marked 
with  red  pencil  and  return  application. 

I  I  Failure  to  verify  citizenship.  Forward  a  photostatic  copy  of  your 
birth  certificate  if  native  born  or  a  photostatic  copy  of  your  natural- 
ization papers  if  forei^^n  born. 

;  I  Failure  to  verify  age.  Forward  a  photostatic  copy  of  your  birth  cer- 
tificate. 

I  I  Failure  to  verify  education.  I'orward  a  copy  of  official  school  tran- 
script or  photostatic  copy  of  high  school  diploma. 

(33]  Failure  to  verify  military  record.  Forward  a  photostatic  copy  of 
military  discharge  papers. 

If  vou  can  correct  this  deficiency  and  forward  the  necessary  creditials  to  this  office   by 
19       ,  you  will  be  eligible  to  take  the  forthcoming  examination. 

The  Director  of  Personnel  Selection  is  sorry  that  this  action  must  be  taken  regarding 
your  application.  However,  the  conditions  of  this  examination  are  strictly  regulated  by  state  statute 
and  no  other  recourse  is  possible. 


^  ours  trul 
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The  Written   Examination 

The  purpose  of  the  written  examination  is  to  detemiine  the 
apphcant's  mental  capacity  and  potential  evaluated  in  terms  of 
police  mental  requirements  and  norms.  In  order  to  ensure  an 
accurate  and  complete  evaluation  it  is  necessary  to  examine  and 
test  each  candidate  in  three  specific  areas: 

1.  Mental  Alertness. 

2.  Mental  Aptitude. 

3.  Social  Adjustment. 

Mental  Alertness:  The  applicant's  mental  alertness  has  a  seri- 
ous bearing  on  the  subsequent  extent  and  degree  of  job  profi- 
ciency and  satisfying  police  service  he  will  be  capable  of  render- 
ing should  he  be  hired.  Consequently,  it  is  considered  sound  and 
efficient  selection  procedure  to  incorporate  a  standardized  Intelli- 
gence Test  in  the  Mental  Testing  Program, 

/ntef/igence  Tests:  From  among  the  many  excellent  intelligence 
tests  presently  on  the  market,  it  is  felt  that  the  following  are 
among  the  best  suited  for  police  selection.  This  consideration 
is  premised  on  two  facts:  first,  all  of  these  tests  have  adult 
norms;  second,  some  of  these  tests  have  been  used  in  police 
selection  and  therefore  some  police  scores  are  available.  The 
tests  are  listed  in  alphabetical  order  and  do  not  reflect  prefer- 
ence or  merit. 

The  Army  General  Classification  Test  (Civilian  Edition) 

This  test  was  originally  developed  for  extensive  testing  of  the 
U.  S.  military  forces  and  was  released  for  civilian  use  in  1945. 
It  is  designed  as  a  test  to  measure  general  learning  abilities  with 
emphasis  on  verbal  comprehensions,  quantitative  reasoning,  and 
special  thinking.  This  test  has  been  used  by  several  police  de- 
partments. Norms  predicated  on  police  officers  inducted  into 
the  military  service  is  109  AGCT  score.  The  examination  re- 
quires forty  minutes  working  time,  and  can  be  purchased  in 
both  hand  scored  and  machine  scored  edition.^ 


^  This  test  is  available  from  Science  Research  Associates,  57  West  Grand  Avenue, 
Chicago  10,  Illinois. 
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Otis  Self-Administerino  Tests  of  Mental  Abilities  (Otis  Employ- 
ment Tests)  Hi<iher  ExaDunation 

This  test  lias  norms  available  for  high  sehool  and  college  levels. 
Purpose  of  the  test  is  to  determine  general  intelligence  level. 
Norms  are  based  on  general  population  level  although  this  test 
has  been  used  by  some  police  departments.  It  is  available  in 
four  different  forms:  A,  B,  C,  D;  which  are  equal  in  difficult)^ 
but  differ  in  question  matter.  The  test  may  be  administered  on 
both  a  twent)'  and  a  thirty  minute  working  time.  It  is  available 
in  both  hand  and  machine  scored  editions. - 

S.  R.  A.  Verbal  Forms  (Industrial  Edition) 

This  test  has  been  developed  specifically  for  use  in  business  and 
industrial  selection  programs.  It  is  defined  as  a  test  of  general 
intelligence  for  the  selection  of  executives,  supervisors,  account- 
ants, and  clerical  personnel.  Norms  given  for  police  testing 
show  a  percentile  average  of  59  and  a  spread  from  the  38th  to 
the  79th  percentile.  The  test  requires  a  fifteen  minute  working 
time  and  is  available  in  hand  scored  and  machine  scored  forms.^ 

Thurstone  Test  of  Mental  Alertness 

This  test  has  been  designed  to  measure  a  person's  capacitv  for 
acquiring  new  knowledge  and  skills.  According  to  the  author, 
scores  have  a  high  positive  correlation  with  superior  job  per- 
formance and  good  school  grades.  "People  who  make  high 
scores  on  the  Thurstone  Test  of  Mental  Alertness  learn  quicklv, 
understand  more  easily  why  things  must  be  done  in  a  given 
manner,  and  see  complex  relationships  more  easily.  .  .  .  Thev 
have  great  versatility  when  it  comes  to  gaining  understanding 
and  dealing  with  new  situations."  The  test  items  stress 
arithmetic  reasoning,  number  series,  same-opposites,  and  word 
definitions.  The  test  requires  a  working  time  of  twenty  minutes 
and  is  a  hand  scored  type  test.  It  is  available  in  three  forms: 
A,  B,  C.  Norms  available  are  those  for  business  executives, 
supervisors,  salesmen,  and  high  school  students.'' 


"The  test  may  be  purchased  from  the  World  Book  Company,  2126  S.  Prairie  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

^The  test  may  be  purchased   from   Science  Research  Associates,  57  West   Grand 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

*  The  test  may  be  purchased  from  Science  Research  Associates,  57  West  Grand 
Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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Wesman  Personnel  Classification  Test 

This  test  measures  the  individual's  power  of  verbal  reasoning 
and  numerical  ability.  The  test  is  essentially  a  measure  of 
power  rather  than  speed.  It  stresses  strong  reasoning  ability 
through  analogy  and  perception  of  relationships.  Norms  are 
premised  on  high  school,  college,  and  adult  employees.  There 
is  no  recording  of  police  results  for  this  test.  Testing  time  is 
twenty-eight  minutes  and  is  hand  scored.^ 

When  employing  highly  reliable  and  standardized  tests  such 
as  those  enumerated  above,  it  is  not  too  difficult  for  two  experi- 
enced test  administrators  to  administer,  score,  interpret  and  eval- 
uate the  results  of  approximatelv  fiftv  applicants  in  a  matter  of 
about  three  hours. 

Because  of  the  easy  method  of  scoring,  the  accuracy  of  the 
scores'  interpretation  and  the  insight  the  tests  reveal  into  the 
mental  capacity  of  the  applicants,  the  Intelligence  Test  holds  a 
verv  essential  position  in  the  Police  Selection  Program. 

Mental  Aptitude:  Years  ago,  when  the  mental  test  was  first  used 
to  select  police  officers,  the  Personnel  Department  based  its  selec- 
tion upon  the  results  of  tests  which  were  designed  to  measure  the 
applicant's  ability  and  knowledge  of  general  police  duty,  citv 
information,  and  miscellaneous  subjects  such  as  pemnanship,  and 
geography.  The  test  also  contained  questions  regarding  police 
procedure,  law  of  arrest,  police  rules  and  regulations  and  other 
infomiation  which  was  considered  part  of  the  working  police 
officer's  "tools  of  the  trade."  The  fallacy  of  such  a  testing  program 
is  quickly  seen  when  we  realize  that  a  pre-medical  student  is  not 
requued  to  know  the  symptoms  of  rheumatic  fever  nor  is  the 
pre-Iaw  student  required  to  know  the  procedure  in  filing  an 
appeal. 

The  prevailing  attitude  represents  a  clearer  understanding  of 
test  construction  and  testing  theory.  We  now  find  that  ahnost 
all  agencies  have  abandoned  the  antiquated  form  of  testing  and 
have  adopted  the  use  of  the  Police  Aptitude  Test  (Figure  46). 
The  purpose  of  the  Police  Aptitude  Test  is  to  select  from  a  group 


°This  test  is  available  from  the  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  36,  New  York. 
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of  applicants  those  individuals  who  have  the  intellectual  capacity 
to  digest,  understand,  and  apply  the  rudiments  of  the  law  en- 
forcement profession.  In  general,  the  test  measures  the  appli- 
cant's degree  of  proficiency  in  memory  problems,  deductive  and 
inductive  reasoning,  reading  comprehension,  report  writing,  rules 
of  grammar,  and  mathematic  talents. 

Among  the  outstanding  Police  Aptitude  Tests  available  are  the 
"O'Rourke  Police  Aptitude  Test"  from  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chief  of  Police''  and  the  "Policeman's  Mental  Abilities 
Test"  from  Public  Personnel  Association"  which  "measure  impor- 
tant knowledges  and  abilities  required  for  success  as  a  police- 
man."^ 


"  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  Mills  Building,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

'Public  Personnel  Association,  1313  E.  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  111. 

'*  From  flyer  published  by  Public  Personnel  Association  explaining  tests  available. 

FIGURE  46 
Mental  Aptitude  Questions  for  Police  Applicants 

Vocabulary  Measurement: 

1.  To  say  that  a  police  chief  is  impartial  means  that  he  is 

a)   stern  b)   tactful  c)   courteous  d)   unbiased 

2.  To  say  that  a  criminal  is  subtle  means  that  he  is 

a)   bold  b)   crafty  c)   dangerous  d)   deranged 

Mathematical  Reasoning: 

1.  If  three  8  hour  shifts  of  three  men  apiece  completed  an  assignment  after  work- 
ing six  full  days,  how  many  man  hours  had  been  put  on  the  assignment? 

a)   144  b)  216  c)  432  d)  none  of  the  above 

2.  The  "reaction  time"  of  an  automobile  driver  is  %  of  a  second.  He  is  traveling 
at  60  m.p.h.  (88  feet  per  second)  and  at  this  speed  his  brakes,  when  applied,  will 
stop  his  car  in  270  feet.  The  total  distance  his  car  will  have  traveled  from  the 
time  he  sights  the  danger  until  the  time  he  has  stopped  the  car  is 

a)  270  feet  b)  281  feet  c)  336  feet  d)  358  feet 

Deductive  Reasoning: 

1.  Fact  1:  Most  prisoners  serving  a  sentence  of  ten  years  or  more  in  State  Prison 
are  second  offenders. 
Fact  2:  J.  Waters,  an  inmate  of  State  Prison,  is  not  a  second  offender 
Conclusion:  a)   J.  Waters  is  serving  a  sentence  of  ten  years  or  more 

b)  J.  Waters  is  serving  a  sentence  of  less  than  ten  years 

c)  J.  Waters  is  probably  a  "trusty"  at  State  Prison 

d)  None  of  the  above  conclusions  can  be  correctly  drawn 
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2.  Fact  1:  The  First  National  Bank  of  St.  Louis  was  held  up  on  January  14,  1951 

Fact  2:  M.  Stevens,  a  convicted  bank  robber,  was  released  from  prison  near  St. 
Louis,  on  January  5,  1951,  after  serving  a  5  year  sentence 

Conclusion:  a)   M.  Stevens  took  part  in  the  robbery  of  the  First  National  Bank 

b)  M.  Stevens  did  not  take  part  in  the  robbery  of  the  First  National 
Bank 

c)  M.   Stevens  may  have  taken   part   in  the   robbery  of  the   First 
National  Bank 

d)  None  of  the  above  conclusions  can  be  correctly  drawn 

Reading  Comprehension 

1.  Even  in  quite  comparable  situations,  individuals  differ  widely  in  the  rate  at 
which  they  return  to  normal  after  excitement.  One  may  recover  from  a  violent 
fit  of  anger  in  a  few  minutes,  while  another  is  disturbed  and  irritated  for  hours 
thereafter.  Similarly,  of  two  persons  caught  in  a  terrifying  accident,  one  may  be 
haunted  by  it  for  days,  while  the  other  forgets  it,  emotionally,  almost  as  soon  as 
it  is  over."  This  means  most  nearly  that 

a)  the  tendency  to  stay  excited  when  emotionally  aroused  varies  with  the  in- 
vidual 

b)  a  person  with  a  very  hot  temper  will  probably  cool  off  very  quickly 

c)  accidents  that  haunt  one  person  and  terrify  another  are  comparable  regardless 
of  individual  reaction 

d)  most  individuals  return  to  normalcy  in  about  the  same  time 

2.  "Thus  reenforcing  each  other,  adequate  education,  followed  by  proper  legislation 
for  traffic  safety,  may  succeed  in  eliminating  the  unfit  drivers  and  in  establishing 
acceptable  rules  of  traffic  conduct."  This  statement  most  nearly  means  that 

a)  rules  of  traffic  conduct  must  be  established  by  legislation 

b)  education  in  traffic  safety  in  all  the  schools  should  be  required  by  law 

c)  a  procedure  for  eliminating  unfit  drivers  should  be  established  by  law 

d)  a  lowered  accident  frequency  rate  will  result  from  the  education  of  the  public 
and  the  making  of  adequate  laws 

Rules  of  Grammar: 

1.  In  the  sentence,  "A  man  in  a  light-gray  suit  waited  thirty-five  minutes  in  the 
ante-room  for  the  all-important  document,"  the  word  improperly  hyphenated  is 
a)   light-gray  b)   thirty-five  c)   ante-room  d)   all-important 

2.  The  most  accurate,  gramatically,  of  the  following  sentences  is 

a)  The  commissioner,  as  well   as  his  deputy  and  various  bureau  heads,  were 
present. 

b)  A  new  organization  of  employers  and  employees  have  been  formed. 

c)  One  or  the  other  of  these  men  have  been  selected. 

d)  The  number  of  pages  in  the  book  is  enough  to  discourage  a  reader. 
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Social  Adjustment:  There  are  few  persons  who  will  try  to  deny 
tJK*  (li\  ersification  and  multiplicity  of  police  duty.  However,  the 
emotional  tensions  and  stresses  similarly  associated  with  the  job 
generalh'  ha\e  l)een  overlooked.  "The  greatest  need  in  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates  is  for  a  valid,  economical  means  of  determining 
the  emotional  stability  of  police  candidates.""  Prevailing  statis- 
tics reflect  that  approximately  ten  percent  of  our  population  is 
sufl'ering  from  emotional  stresses.  With  such  a  high  percentage 
so  affected,  the  police  departments  are  certain  to  receive  their 
share  of  emotionally  disturbed  applicants.  Yet,  psychiatric  eval- 
uation of  police  applicants  has  made  only  slight  inroads  into  the 
over-all  selection  program. 

Oglesb\''s  study  shows  that  among  ninet\^  cities  having  a  popu- 
lation in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  there  are  only  twenty- 
six  cities  which  "indicated  a  program  of  psychiatric  or  psycholog- 
ical testing  of  police  applicants""'  and  only  fourteen  of  these 
"were  considered  to  have  a  formalized  program  of  psychiatric 
or  psvchological  testing  of  police  applicants."" 

In  order  to  obtain  true  insight  into  the  appHcant's  emotional- 
ized attitudes  and  competence,  the  services  of  a  reputable  psy- 
chiatrist or  ps\diologist  should  be  enlisted.  However,  Oglesby 
points  out  that  "the  use  of  a  psychiatrist  or  psychologist  in  the 
selection  of  jDolice  applicants  is  a  relativel\-  new  and  not  too 
widespread  teclmique,"'-  thus  indicating  a  rather  general  hesi- 
tancv  in  man)'  areas  to  seek  the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist. 

Regardless  of  whether  a  qualified  psychiatrist  or  psychologist 
is  consulted,  all  applicants  should  be  subjected  to  a  testing  pro- 
gram that  includes  proper  psychological  tests  which  will  deter- 
mine their  emotional  stability.  Dr.  James  Rankin,  who  has  done 
considerable  work  in  Preventive  Psychiatry  for  the  Los  Angeles 


°  Municipal  Police  Administration,  The  International  City  Managers'  Association, 
Chicago,  3rd  Edition,  1950,  p.  112. 

'"Thomas  W.  Oglesby,  The  Use  of  Emotional  Screening  in  the  Selection  of  Police 
Applicants,  Police,  Vol.  2,  Number  3,  Charles  C  Thomas,  Springfield,  Illinois,  1958, 
p.  49. 

"  Ibid. 

•=  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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Police  Department,  points  out  that  "final  determination  of  the 
psychiatric  acceptability  of  applicants  is  based  upon  two  factors 
my  impression  after  the  clinical  interview,  and  by  the  results  of 
psychological  testing."^' 

Dr.  Rankin  further  explains  that  "one  essential  criterion  in  the 
selection  of  tests  was  their  adaptability  to  group  testing  as  well 
as  on  an  individual  basis.  Two  tests  met  this  requirement:  the 
Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  and  the  Group  Ror- 
schach."^* However,  both  of  these  tests  require  administration 
and  interpretation  by  a  highlv  experienced  f)sychiatrist  and  are 
not  available  to  the  general  high  school  counselor  or  the  per- 
sonnel administrator. 

Although  there  is  no  valid  substitute  for  the  individual-psychia- 
trist interview,  as  an  alternative  measure  for  those  communities 
which  are  not  able  to  employ  a  psychiatrist  but  wish  to  carry  out 
their  selection  program  as  thoroughly  as  possible,  the  following 
tests  are  suggested: 

The  Personality  Inventory 

The  Personality  Inventory  represents  a  new  departure  in  the 
measurement  of  personality  in  that  it  measures  several  diflFerent 
aspects  at  one  time.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  is  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  both  in  cost  and  in  the  time  required  for  ad- 
ministration. The  facts  that  the  nature  of  the  traits  being  mea- 
sured is  not  readily  detectable  and  that  the  scales  possess  high 
reliability,  which  permits  their  being  used  to  compare  one  in- 
dividual with  another,  are  further  distinct  advantages. 
Six  scales  have  been  prepared  and  are  now  available  .  .  .  and 
may  be  briefly  described  as  follows : 

A  measure  of  neurotic  tendency.  Persons  scoring  high  on  this 
scale  tend  to  be  emotionally  unstable.  .  .  .  Those  scoring  low 
tend  to  be  very  well  balanced  emotionally. 
A  measure  of  self-sufficiency.  Persons  scoring  high  on  this  scale 
prefer  to  be  alone,  rarely  ask  for  sympathy  or  encouragement, 
and  tend  to  ignore  the  advice  of  others.  .  .  .  Those  scoring  low 
dislike  solitude  and  often  seek  advice  and  encouragement. 


"James  H.  Rankin,  M.D.,  Preventive  Psychiatry  in  the  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment, Police,  Vol.  1,  Number  6,  Charles  C  Thomas,  Springfield,  III.,  1957,  p.  24. 
"  Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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A  measure  of  introversion-extroversion.  Persons  scoring  high 
on  tliis  scale  tend  to  be  introverted;  that  is,  they  are  imagina- 
tive and  tend  to  hve  with  themselves.  .  .  .  Those  scoring  lov^ 
are  extroverted,  that  is,  they  rarely  worry,  seldom  suffer  emo- 
tional upsets,  and  rarely  substitute  daydreaming  for  action. 
A  measure  of  dominance -sub  mission.  Persons  scoring  high  on 
this  scale  tend  to  dominate  others  in  face-to-face  situations.  .  .  . 
Those  scoring  low  tend  to  be  submissive. 

A  measure  of  confidence  in  oneself.  Persons  scoring  high  on 
this  scale  tend  to  be  hamperingly  self-conscious  and  to  have 
feelings  of  inferiority.  .  •  •  Those  scoring  low  tend  to  be  whole- 
somely self-confident  and  to  be  very  well  adjusted  to  their 
environment. 

A  measure  of  sociahiWij.  Persons  scoring  high  on  this  scale  tend 
to  be  nonsocial,  solitary,  or  independent.  .  .  .  Those  scoring  low 
tend  to  be  sociable  and  gregarious.^^ 

This  test  comes  in  hand-scored  and  machine-scored  editions 
and  may  be  purchased  from  the  Psychological  Corporation,  522 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Adjustment  Inventory 

The  Adult  Form  of  the  Adjustment  Inventory  provides  five 
separate  measures  of  personal  and  social  adjustment: 

a.  Home  Adjustment.  Individuals  scoring  high  tend  to  be  un- 
satisfactorily adjusted  to  their  home  surroundings.  Low  scores 
indicate  satisfactory  home  adjustment. 

b.  Health  Adjustment.  High  scores  indicate  unsatisfactory 
health  adjustment;  low  scores,  satisfactory  adjustment. 

c.  Social  Adjust77ient.  Individual's  scoring  high  tend  to  be  sub- 
missive and  retiring  in  their  social  contacts.  Individuals  with 
low  scores  are  aggressive  in  social  contacts. 

d.  Emotional  Adjustjnent.  Individuals  with  high  scores  tend  to 
be  unstable  emotionally.  Persons  with  low  scores  tend  to  be 
emotionallv  stable. 


''Robert  G.  Bernrcuter,  Manual  for  the  Personality  Inventory,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Press,  Stanford,  Calif.,  Copyrighted  1935.  Reprinted  with  the  permission  of 
the  publisher. 
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e.  Occupational  Adjustment.  Individuals  with  high  scores  tend 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  present  occupation.  Those  who 
make  low  scores  tend  to  be  well  pleased  with  their  present  job.^" 

This  test  is  available  in  both  hand-scored  and  machine-scored 
editions  from  The  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  36,  New  York. 

Strong's  Vocational  Interest  Blank  for  Men 

Men  engaged  in  a  particular  occupation  have  been  found  to 
have  a  characteristic  set  of  likes  and  dislikes  which  differentiate 
them  from  men  following  other  professions.  The  Vocational 
Interest  Test  is  a  device  by  which  such  patterns  of  interest  may 
be  determined.  By  means  of  it,  also,  it  is  possible  to  ascertain 
the  pattern  of  interests  with  which  a  given  individual's  interests 
most  nearly  coincide,  and  hence  the  occupation  for  which  he  is 
best  fitted  so  far  at  least  as  his  interests  are  concerned.^' 

This  test  is  available  in  both  handscored  and  machine  scored 
editions  from  the  Psychological  Corporation,  522  Fifth  Avenue., 
New  York,  36,  N.  Y. 

The  Physical  Examination 

The  use  of  a  Physical  Examination  to  determine  the  fitness  of 
police  applicants  is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  most  consistent  of  all 
evaluating  criteria.  Because  this  aspect  of  the  qualifving  se- 
quence is  such  a  time-consummg  process,  it  is  advisable  to  limit 
this  portion  of  the  Qualifying  Program  to  those  applicants  who 
have  successfully  passed  the  written  examination.  In  manv  cities 
this  examination  will  be  conducted  by  a  physician  assigned  to 
the  Civil  Service  Examination  Board.  However,  in  the  small  com- 
munities where  this  arrangement  may  not  exist,  the  dutv  should 
be  delegated  to  a  sincere  civic-minded  physician  who  is  inter- 
ested in  eliminating  all  applicants  who  have  any  organic  or 
physical  limitations,  or  whose  general  physical  condition  is  such 
as  to  prevent  them  from  performing  the  most  arduous  duties. 


"Hugh  M.  Bell,  Manual  for  the  Adjustment  Inventory  (Adult  Form)  Stan- 
ford University  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.,  copyrighted  1935.  Reprinted  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  publisher. 

"  Edward  K.  Strong,  Jr.,  Manual  for  Vocational  Interest  Blank  for  Men,  Stan- 
ford University  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.,  copyrighted  1938.  Reprinted  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  publisher. 
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This  form  is  reprinted  by  remission  of  the  Los  Angeles  ?olice  Department, 
fIGUni;    47 
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Fig.  48.   Police  applicants  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  physical  examination. 
Picture  shows  applicant  lifting  the  60  pound  dumbbell. 

Any  laxity  or  indifFerence  on  the  part  of  the  examining  physician 
will  be  reflected  on  the  department's  sick  rolls  or  its  disability 
pension  roster. 

As  previously  explained,  the  Physical  Examination  is  composed 
of  two  parts: 

1.  The  medical-laboratorv  examination  which  investigates  the 
applicant's  general  state  of  health. 

2.  The  physical  examination  which  will  measure  the  strength, 
muscular  coordination,  dexterity  and  agility  of  the  applicants. 
The  first  step  is  to  have  each  applicant  fill  out  a  Medical  His- 
tory Sheet  (Figure  47).  This  form  will  supply  the  examining 
physician  with  all  necessary  infonnation  about  the  applicant's 
medical  background.  Veterans  should  be  required  to  request  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  fonvard  a  copv  of  their  militar\' 
medical  history  to  the  examining  physician    (Figure  49).    All 
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FIGURE      49  LXfCclt 

REQUEST  FOR  AND  CONSENT  TO  RELEASE  OF  INFORMATION 
FROM  CLAIMANT'S  RECORDS 


NOTE. — The  execution  of  this  form  does  not  authorize  the  release  of  information  other  than   that  apeciScally 
enumerated  herein. 


Veterans  Administration, 

2030  West  Taylor  Street 
Chicago  12,  Illinois 


AME  OF  VETERAN  ^TyfM  or  print) 


CLAIM  NO.  (//  rw  C-Na.  iif  athmr  id^nti/fin^  number) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  ORCANIZATIOK.  AGENCY.  OH  INDIVIDUAL  TO  WHOM  INFORMATION  IS  TO  BE  RELEASED 

Chicago  Police  Department 

1121  South  Slate  Street.  Chicafio,  Illinois  ■^""=     Chief  Surgeon 


VETERANS  REQUEST 
I  hereby  request  and  authorize  the  Veterans  Administration  to  release  the  following  information,  from  the  records 
identified  above,  to  the  organization,  agency,  or  individual  named  hereon:  


INFORMATION  REQUESTED    (Ntia 


ed  and  tiv«  tho  dot* 


I  dmtmm—period  from  and  to—covarad  by  aaoh.) 


Full  history  of  Service  Connected  Disabilities. 
Full  history  of  Non  Service  Connected  Disabilities. 


PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THE  INFORMATION  IS  TO  BE  USED 


Kmployment 


NOTE. — Additional  items  of  information  desired  may  be  listed  on  the  reverse  hereof. 


AND  ADDRESS  OF  CLAIMANT.  OR  FIDUCIARY.  IF  CLAIMANT  IS  INCOMPETENT 


j*p'{'Aj    3288    Kii.tini«ockiofVAFormlO-32«8.  Mar  19<8.  willbcuied. 
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applicants  not  having  military  service  should  be  required  to 
obtain  a  letter  from  their  Selective  Ser\dce  Board  explaining  the 
reason  for  their  non-service.  This  data  will  prove  invaluable  to 
the  examining  physician.  It  will  help  him  tremendously  to  un- 
cover any  prior  medical,  physiological,  or  psvchological  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  applicants.  Serious  medical  and  psycho- 
logical experiences  which  are  not  presently  evidenced  or  suflFered 
bv  the  applicant  but  which  could  possibly  recur  due  to  the 
phvsical,  mental  or  psychological  ramifications  of  police  duty 
can  be  discovered  in  this  manner. 

The  second  step  requires  the  examining  physician  to  examine 
each  apphcant  in  temis  of  the  height,  weight,  and  chest  expan- 
sion standards  established  by  the  city's  medical  department.  A 
representative  standard  will  be  found  in  Figure  50.  These  re- 
quirements should  be  augmented  by  a  comprehensive  set  of 
medical  standards.  Because  of  the  unifoiTnity  found  among  the 
medical  standards  of  the  principal  American  cities,  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Chicago  Civil  Service  Commission  can  be  consid- 

FIGURE  50 
Height,  Weight,  and  Chest  Requirements — San  Francisco  Police  Department" 

Height,  Weight,  and  Chest  Requirements:  Applicants  must  meet  the  following  stand- 
ards as  to  height,  weight  (weight  without  clothing),  and  chest  measurements. 


Minimum 

Maximum 

Chest 

Height 

Weight 

Weight 

Expanded 

5  ft.     9  inches 

150  lbs. 

180  lbs. 

38      inches 

5  ft.  10  inches 

155  lbs. 

185  lbs. 

381/2  inches 

5  ft.  11   inches 

160  lbs. 

195  lbs. 

39      inches 

6  ft. 

165  lbs. 

200  lbs. 

40       inches 

6  ft.     1   inch 

170  lbs. 

205  lbs. 

40>/2  inches 

6  ft.     2  inches 

175  lbs. 

215  lbs. 

41       inches 

6  ft.     3  inches 

180  lbs. 

220  lbs. 

41'/2  inches 

6  ft.     4  inches 

185  lbs. 

225  lbs 

42       inches 

^*San    Francisco   Civil    Service   Commission,    Examination   Announcement:    Q2 
Policemen,  Supplemen^f  B,  10-5-51, 
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ered  representative  and  are  su])initted  as  a  suggested  guide  for 
those  eommunities  wishing  to  estabHsh  a  thorough  set  of  medical 
standards  (Figure  51). 


FIGURE  51 
Medical  Standards  for  Patrolman  of  Police" 

Personal  and  Family  History: 

On  Civil  Service  Form  40,  the  applicant  shall  in  writing  inform  the  examiners  of 
(1)  his  occupation,  (2)  cause  of  father's  death  and  mother's  death  and  age  of  each 
upon  death,  (3)  any  serious  injury  such  as  broken  limb,  etc.,  (4)  any  surgical 
operations. 

^gf,  Weight  Measurements: 

Rule  III,  Section  9  (Police  and  Fire)  shall  apply,  examining  physician  must  reject 
if  in  his  opinion  the  applicant  is  obese,  displays  muscular  weakne.ss  or  poor 
physique. 

Vision: 

Glasses  not  permitted.  Must  be  able  to  read  20/30  with  each  eye  and  20/20  com- 
bined (Snellen's  Test).  The  applicant  must  be  free  from  color  blindness  as  in- 
dicated by  an  appropriate  test  with  yarns  for  color  perception. 

Lungs: 

Lungs  and  all  structures  of  respiration  must  be  free  of  active  disease. 

Heart: 

Heart  must  be  normal.  Any  indication  of  disease  of  this  organ  or  of  blood  vessels 
must  reject. 

Blood  Pressure: 

Must  be  normal  as  determined  by  the  examining  physician. 

Hearing: 

Must  be  normal  as  determined  by  the  examining  physician. 

Brain  and  Nervous  System: 

Must  be  normal  beyond  a  question  of  a  doubt  upon  examination  by  the  examining 
physician.  Any  history  or  evidence  of  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  must 
reject. 

Serious  Injury  or  Illness: 

Must  be  a  complete  recovery  and  w  itliout  effect  on  the  physical  capacity  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  patrolman. 


"Chicago  Civil  .Service  Cfimmission,  Medical  Standards — Patrolman,   #2,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1952. 
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Physical  Defects: 

Use  of  legs,  arms,  hands  and  feet  must  be  full  and  complete,  excepting  that  one 

joint  missing  from  left  hand  need  not  be  cause  for  rejection  as  determined  by  the 

examining  physician,  nor  need  left  hand  ankylosis  that  affects  not  more  than  one 

linger  or  thumb  joint  be  cause  for  rejection  unless  so  determined  by  the  examining 

physician. 

Any,  physical  characteristic  that  could  interfere  with  good  active  service  or  affecting 

appearance  is  cause  for  rejection. 

Hammer-toe  or  flat  feet  may  be  cause  for  rejectioii  as  determined  by  the  examining 

physician. 

Hernia  or  Potential  Hernia: 

Must  reject  until  repaired  and  well  healed. 

Piles: 

Must  reject  until  repaired  and  well  healed. 

Varicosities; 

Must  reject  for  all  except  slight  varicose  veins. 

Skin  and  Scalp: 
Any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  or  pronounced  evidence  on  any  part  of  the 
body  of  any  disease  may  be  cause  for  rejection  as  determined  by  the  examining 
physician. 

Teeth: 

Must  reject  until  cured  for  decayed  or  badly,  broken  tooth,  for  tooth  temporarily 
filled,  unreplaced  missing  teeth  except  where  the  site  is  too  narrow  or  too  remote 
to  reasonably  require  replacement.  Properly  fitting  upper  and  lower  dentures  and 
permanent  and  removable  bridges  are  acceptable. 

Liquor,  Tobacco,  Drugs: 

Indication  of  undue  use  of  any  must  reject. 

General:  Other  Defects: 

Any  of  the  following  shall  reject  if  and  as  determined  by  the  Medical  Examiner 
upon  certification  and  prior  to  appointment: 

1.  Presence  of  any  venereal  disease. 

2.  Renewed  presence  of  sugar,  albumen,  or  casts  in  the  urine. 

3.  Evidence  of  present  or  previous  disease  of  the  lungs  indicating  disablement  as  to 
the  duties  of  a  patrolman. 

Applicant  must  submit  to  chest  x-ray  if  and  as  directed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Blood  and  urinalyis  to  be  given  on  the  day  of  assignment  to  position  from  the 
eligible  register. 

Examining  physician  must  reject  in  all  cases  where  the  applicant  fails  to  meet  any 
of  the  above  medical  standards. 

The  causes  of  rejection  are  not  limited  by  the  above  enumeration.  The  Medical 
Examiner  may  put  any  quesiton,  make  any  examination  and  reject  for  any  cause 
which  in  his  opinion  tends  to  impair  present  or  future  health  or  fitness. 
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The  third  step  is  to  subject  the  remaining  appHcants  to  a  sound 
physical  examination  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  possess 
a  sufficient  amount  of  strength,  dexterity,  agihty,  and  muscular 
coordination  to  be  able  to  perfomi  the  duties  of  a  police  officer 
properly.  Because  police  duties  are  arduous  as  well  as  requiring 
performance  regardless  of  climatic  conditions,  policing  is  one 
profession  which  must  require  that  its  memlicrs: 

1.  Possess  sound  digestive  tracts  in  order  to  be  able  to  adjust 
properly  to  the  monthl\  fluctuations  in  hours  and  working 
concUtions. 

2.  Have  above-average  physical  stamina  to  withstand  the  rigors 
of  varying  types  and  degrees  of  climatic  conditions. 

3.  Have  a  sufficient  amount  of  ph\'sical  strength,  agilit\',  and 
coordination  to  engage  in  the  various  types  of  altercations 
common  to  policy  duty. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above-mentioned  factors,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  Strength  Test  must  be  included  as  part  of  the  Physical  Exam- 
ining sequence.  This  test  must  be  sufficiently  thorough  so  that 
only  those  applicants  who  are  in  top  phvsical  condition  will  be 
able  to  qualify.  To  assist  cities  in  adding  this  aspect  to  the 
Physical  Examining  sequence,  a  "Strength  Test"  is  presented  in 
Figures  52  and  53. 

FIGURE  52 

Massachusetts  Civil  Service  Police  Entrance  Examinations"" 

Requirements  for  Strength  Test 

1.  Dummy  Lifts:  150-pound  dummy  and  125-pound  dummy.  Candidate  will  stand 
astride  the  dummy.  Arms  should  be  well  wrapped  around  the  middle  of  the 
dummy.  Candidate  should  lift  the  dummy  from  the  floor  to  his  chest  in  one 
motion.  From  the  chest  position,  candidate  may  use  legs  in  jumping  or  driving 
dummy  onto  his  shoulders.  Examiner  will  notify  candidate  when  he  has  dummy 
in  proper  position.  Candidate  will  then  lower  dummy  returning  it  gently  to  its 
original  position.  Two  tries  given  on  each  weight  starting  with  150-jxiund  dummy. 
Candidate  starting  with  125-pound  dummy  will  not  be  allowed  a  later  trial  on 
150-pound  dummy. 

2.  Standing  Broad  jump:  Toes  must  be  kept  behind  the  take-off  mark.  Toes  extend- 
ing or  sliding  over  this  mark  on  the  take-off  or  jump  will  count  as  one  try,  but  no 
credit  will  be  allowed  for  this  jump.  Bouncing  or  crow-hopping  on  the  take-off 
disqualifies  the  jump.  Measurement  of  the  jump  is  taken  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  body  touching  the  mat  towards  the  take-off  mark.  Three  tries  will  be  given 
and  the  result  of  the  best  jump  will  be  taken. 
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3.  Dumbhelh:  Weights — 75,  70,  65,  60,  50  pounds.  Weights  may  be  lifted  from  floor  to 
shoulder  with  either  one  or  both  hands.  There  must  be  a  definite  pause  with  the 
weight  at  the  shoulder.  From  shoulder  position,  the  weight  must  be  pushed  or 
pressed  upward  from  the  shoulder  until  the  arm  is  fully  extended  over  the  head. 
After  the  weight  has  reached  the  .shoulder  position,  the  candidate  must  keep  heels 
on  the  floor,  knees  must  be  .straight,  hips  firm  until  the  lift  has  been  completed. 
Jumping  the  weight  up  by  bending  and  then  extending  the  knees,  rolling  and 
snapping  of  hips  or  body  to  start  the  weight  is  not  permitted.  Two  tries  with  each 
hand  on  each  weight  starting  wih  the  heavier  weights  is  permitted.  Right  and  left 
hand  lifts  are  added  together  for  total. 

4.  Abdominals:  From  supine  position  with  35-pound  dumbbell  on  chest,  candidate 
will  come  up  to  a  sitting  position  without  raising  thighs  or  legs  more  than  two 
inches.  The  dumbbell  must  be  held  against  the  chest  on  or  above  the  nipple  line. 
Deliberate  rolling  the  dumbbell  in  order  to  get  momentum  is  not  permitted.  Roll 
caused  by  the  natural  movement  of  the  wrist  in  sitting  up  is  permitted.  Arching 
and  bouncing  of  back  in  order  to  sit  up  is  not  allowed.  Improper  performance  does 
not  rate  partial  credit.   Only  one  test  will  be  allowed. 

5.  Rope  Climbing:  Standard  gymnasium,  climbing  rope  marked  at  2-feet  intervals 
from  the  mark  14  feet  above  the  starting  point.  Climb  is  started  with  candidate's 
hands  placed  on  mark  6  feet  from  floor.  Climb  must  be  done  by  hand-over-hand 
method.  Arms  only  are  permitted  to  be  used.  There  shall  be  no  contact  on  the 
rope  by  squeezing  or  nipping  with  the  legs  during  the  climb.  Candidate  must  climb 
14  feet  to  get  the  minimum  marking  of  60%.  Any  climb  less  than  this  is  complete 
failure  in  event.   Only  one  try  will  be  given. 

6.  Fence  Vault:  A  standard  gymnasium  low  horizontal  bar  is  used.  Standing  or  run- 
ning start  is  allowed.  No  part  of  body  may  touch  bar  except  hands.  Candidate 
must  release  his  hand  grip  on  bar  before  he  lands  on  mat  on  far  side.  Candidate 
will  be  given  three  tries  at  each  of  the  following  heights:  5  feet  6  inches,  5  feet,  and 
4  feet  6  inches. 

7.  Ladder:  Equipment — 18  foot  straight-side  ladder  placed  against  balcony  or  running 
track.  125-pound  dummy  placed  on  floor  of  balcony  or  running  track  near  ladder. 
Bottom  of  ladder  braced  against  floor  cleat  to  prevent  slipping.  Top  of  ladder  held 
by  two  safety  men  in  balcony  or  track.  Candidate  starts  from  standing  position  at 
foot  of  ladder.  He  climbs  to  balcony  or  track  and  lifts  or  swings  dummy  to 
shoulders.  It  is  advisable  to  use  firemen's  carry  on  dummy.  He  then  descends 
ladder.  Event  is  completed  w-hen  candidate  reaches  floor  at  original  starting  posi- 
tion. Dummy  must  be  under  control  throughout  the  event.  Event  on  time  ba.sis. 
Only  one  trip  allowed. 

8.  440-Yard  Run:  To  be  marked  on  time  basis.   Only  one  try  allowed. 

9.  50-Yard  Swim:  No  time  limit.  Examiner  will  describe  and  illu,strate  each  event. 
If  candidate  does  not  follow  or  comply  with  instruction,  he  will  be  given  no  credit 
and  will  be  taken  off  that  event. 


"°  A  Manual  for  the  Instruction  of  Applicants  for  Examination  for  the  Police 
Service,  The  Comomnwealth  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  Division  of  Civil  Service,  pp.  107-108. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 
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FIGURE  53 

Ratincs   OI     Pol.lCH    SlRENCnil    Tksts"' 
(All  Towns  and  Cities  will  he  Ruled  Accurdinji  to  the  Same  Standards) 


Older  Points  Results  Per  Cent 

1  5  Dummy  Lifts  150  Lbs.  100% 

125  Lbs.  70 

If  unable  to  lift  125-p()und  dummy  in  proper  manner,  failure  in  event. 


Length 

5                 Standing  Broad  Jump 

8' 

100% 

7'  8" 

90 

7'  4" 

80 

7 

70 

6'  8" 

60 

Any  jump  below  6'  8"  is  failure 

in  event. 
7'o/a/  Both  Hands 

6                 Dumbbells 

150  Lbs. 

100% 

145  Lbs. 

95 

140  Lbs. 

90 

135  Lbs. 

85 

130  Lbs. 

80 

125  Lbs. 

75 

120  Lbs. 

70 

110  Lbs. 

65 

100  Lbs. 

60 

Total  below  100  pounds,  failure 

in  event. 

Sit-Ups 

5                  Abdominals 

5 

100% 

4 

80 

3 

60 

2 

1 

40 
20 

If  unable  to  perform  at  least  1  sit-up, 

failure  in  event. 
Height 

7                Rope  Climb 

22' 

100% 

20' 

90 

18' 

80 

16' 

70 

14' 

60 

Not  attaining  14',  failure  in 

event. 
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Order 

Points 

Height 

Pel 

-  Cent 

6 

5                Vault 

5'  6" 
5' 
4'  6" 

100% 
85 
70 

Not  attaining  4'  6",  failure  in  event. 

Seconds 

7 

6                 Ladder 

Slower  than  60  seconds,  failure  in 

35 

36-40 
41-45 
46-50 
51-55 
56-60 
event. 

100% 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 

Str't- 

4           6 

8 

away 

Laps     Laps 

Laps 

Sees. 

Sees.      Sees. 

Sees. 

8 

9                440-Yard  Run                55-60 

60-65    65-70 

70-75 

100% 

61-65 

66-70    71-75 

76-80 

85 

66-70 

71-75    76-80 

81-85 

70 

Slower 

than  70  seconds,  75  seconds,  80  seconds,  85  seconds^  failure 

in  event. 

9 

2                50-Yard  Swim                No  time  limit. 

The  Character  Investigation 

A  comprehensive,  concise,  and  exacting  Character  Investiga- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  paramomit  aspects  of  the  Selection  Pro- 
gram. "The  purpose  of  the  character  investigation  is  to  determine 
the  candidate's  reputation  among  the  people  with  whom  he  has 
worked  and  lived,  and  if  his  habits  and  attitudes  make  him  a 
good  j)rospect  for  police  work.""  Although  this  an  an  extremely 
costly  process  when  considered  in  temis  of  manpower  which 
must  be  detached  from  regular  duty;  and  in  terms  of  man  hours 
which  must  be  devoted  to  conducting  a  thorough  investigation, 
the  expense  so  incurred  will  be  well  worth  the  price!    Its  value 


■^  A  Manual  for  the  Instruction  of  Applicants  for  Examination  for  the  Police 
Service,  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Division  of  Civil  Service,  pp.  111-112. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 

"  Municipal  Police  Administration,  The  International  City  Managers'  Associa- 
tion, 3rd  Edition,  Chicago,  1950,  p.  104. 
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will  be  realized  many  times  over  during  the  police  career  of  each 
thoroughly  selected  group.  Because  this  is  a  very  time-consum- 
ing process,  the  Character  Investigation  should  be  limited  to 
those  applicants  who  have  successfullv  completed  the  Written 
and  Physical  portions  of  the  Selection  Process. 

Is  a  Character  Investigation  Necessary?  With  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  college  trained  Personnel  Administrators 
entering  the  police  service,  the  need  for  a  thorough  Character 
Investigation  is  rapidly  become  more  crystalized.  However,  the 
Character  Investigation  is  not  always  as  thorough  as  it  should 
be  and  may,  in  some  localities,  be  missing  from  the  department's 
qualifying  process. 

It  is  advisable  for  every  police  department  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough Character  Investigation  in  its  selection  program  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  sei"ves  as  an  additional  method  of  fin-ther  verifying  the 
emotional  stability  of  the  applicants. 

2.  It  is  the  most  accurate  instrument  available  for  evaluating  the 
applicants'  character;  i.e.,  honesty,  integrity,  and  morality. 

3.  It  is  an  essential  instrument  for  gathering  information  upon 
which  the  Oral  Board  can  establish  its  inquiry. 

4.  Its  findings  will  supplement  the  Written,  Physical,  and  Oral 
Board  evaluations.  In  this  way,  a  more  accurate  analysis  of 
the  applicants'  over-all  suitability  for  the  position  will  be 
obtained. 

Although  we  would  like  all  unqualified  applicants  eliminated, 
the  Character  Investigation  is  by  no  means  a  foolproof  method. 
Regardless  of  the  ability,  energy,  and  sincerity  of  the  investi- 
gators, a  few  undesirable  candidates  will  manage  to  get  them- 
selves certified.  For  the  most  part,  these  men  will  be  discharged 
during  the  Probationary  Period. 

Who  Should  Conduct  the  Character  Investigation?  In  some 
localities,  the  responsibilitv  for  making  the  Character  Investiga- 
tion lies  with  the  Personnel  Agency  or  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; whereas  in  the  majority  of  cities,  the  power  is  delegated 
to  the  police  departments. 
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The  Character  Investigation,  which  is  now  recognized  as  an 
intrinsic  part  of  the  total  examining  process,  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  police  department.  The  following  reasons 
strongly  substantiate  this  position: 

1.  Investigations,  whether  they  are  of  a  criminal  nature  or  not, 
are  a  recognized  function  of  general  police  duty. 

2.  Experienced  police  officers,  having  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
police  duty  as  well  as  of  the  thinking  and  attitudes  necessary 
for  good  job  performance,  are  better  able  to  evaluate  the 
candidates  in  these  areas  than  are  the  civilian  investigators. 

3.  Dedicated  and  sincere  officers,  considering  this  assignment  as 
a  responsibility  to  their  fellow  officers,  will  make  a  sincere 
effort  to  prevent  the  unqualified  from  joining  the  department. 

4.  Investigations  conducted  by  any  city  organization  other  than 
the  police  department  will  entail  unnecessary  additional  ex- 
pense because  experienced  investigators  will  have  to  be  hired. 

5.  The  assignment  of  inexperienced  investigators  by  the  city  will 
result  in  many  inadequacies  thereby  defeating  the  actual  pur- 
pose of  the  investigation. 

Selection  of  Investigators:  Although  the  making  of  a  criminal 
imestigation  is  considered  an  ordinaiy  facet  of  every  police 
officer's  duty  and  responsibility,  not  all  police  officers  are  able 
to  perfomi  a  comprehensive  investigation.  As  a  result  of  this 
condition,  a  Commanding  Officer  is  quick  to  assign  all  major 
criminal  investigations  to  his  most  competent  officers.  A  fortiori, 
not  all  police  officers  are  able  to  make  a  thorough  Character 
Investiation.  Consequently,  this  assignment  must  be  given  to 
a  select  group  of  investigators.  The  major  cities,  i.e..  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles,  as  well  as  some  of  the  smaller  depart- 
ments, have  a  specially  trained  staff  who  are  responsible  for 
making  all  Character  Investigations.  All  police  departments, 
regardless  of  size,  should  delegate  this  important  assigimient  to 
the  same  officer  or  group  of  officers.  In  this  way,  a  comprehen- 
sive, thorough,  and  standardized  system  of  investigations  will  be 
established  and  maintained. 

When  contemplating  the  formation  of  an  investigative  staff, 
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the  Personnel  Officer  should  evaluate  prospective  investigators 
in  ternis  of  the  following  criteria: 

1.  Consider  the  police  officer's  background  as  an  investigating 
officer.  He  should  have,  at  the  ver)^  least,  three  years  of  in- 
vestigative experience.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed 
on  his  record  as  a  criminal  investigator.  Copies  of  his  reports 
should  be  analyzed  to  evaluate  further  his  traits  of  accuracy, 
determination,  efficiency,  completeness,  perseverance,  and 
honesty. 

2.  Consider  the  police  officer's  personality.  He  should  be  impar- 
tial in  his  judgment,  discreet  and  polite  in  his  manner,  friendly 
yet  businesslike  in  his  approach,  and  know  how  to  pose  the 
proper  tvpe  of  question  while  also  being  a  good  listener. 

3.  Consider  the  police  officer's  personal  appearance.  He  should 
be  neat  and  clean,  have  a  military  bearing,  and  in  general 
present  a  good  physical  appearance. 

Character  Investigation  Procedure:  For  all  practical  purposes, 
the  Character  Investigation  actually  begins  with  the  fingerprint- 
ing of  applicants  when  taking  the  Physical  Examination.  The 
fingerprints  of  each  candidate  should  be  cleared  through  the  files 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  state  police  records, 
the  files  of  all  city  police  departments  where  the  applicant  has 
been  a  resident,  and,  of  course,  the  local  police  files.  Whenever 
possible,  similar  checks  should  be  made  in  all  of  the  above  local- 
ities against  the  applicant's  surname  and  alias,  if  any. 

Applicants  not  eliminated  by  the  end  of  the  Physical  Exami- 
nation should  be  mailed  a  Character  Investigation  Form  together 
with  a  set  of  instructions.  The  purpose  of  the  Character  Investi- 
gation Fomi  is  to  furnish  the  police  department  with  a  complete 
autobiography  of  each  applicant.  When  the  form  is  completed,  it 
will  supply  the  investigating  officer  with  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation he  will  need  to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation.  A  copy 
of  the  Character  Investigation  Form  will  be  found  in  Figure  54. 

The  Character  Investigation  Form:  When  this  fomi  is  filled  out 
by  the  applicant  and  interpreted  1)\'  the  investigating  officer,  it 
becomes  an  effective  tool  in  conducting  the  character  investiga- 
tions.   Set  out  below  on  the  left  side  of  the  page  are  the  general 
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FIGURC     54 

CHARACTER    INVESTIGATION    FORM 

POLICE    DEPARTMENT 

PURPOSE,  ILLINOIS 

Dote  Mailed         .    _    .      . 

DIRECTIONS:  Read  each  question  carefully  before  answering.  All  luestions  must  be  onswered,  if  ony  question  does  not  aopi/ 
to  you,  answer  "NONE".  All  answers  must  be  typewritten,  ond  signoture  must  be  in  INK.  Answer  oil  questions  truthfully  as 
any  deliberate  omissions,  errors,  a  froudulent  answers  will  be  sufficient  grounds  for  your  refection.  This  form  as  well  as  the 
required  credentials  must  be  submitted  to  the  Personnel  Officer,  Police  Deportment,  Purpose,  Illinois,  within  two  weeks  from 
dote  mailed. 


.1ST    ALL  OTHER  NAMElSI  BY  WHICH  YOU  HAVE  BEEN  KNOWN: 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 


^LACE  OF  BIRTH  - 


:|ESENT    ADDRESS 


RESIDENCY 


HOME  TELEPHONE 


BUSINESS  TELEPHONE 


•JAtriE  OF  LANDLORD 


TELEPHONE  NO. 


1  LANDLORDS 
1  ADDRESS 

"""■" 

r  ond  Sit 

"" 

C 

ly 

Zone 

Sldte 

PRESENT 

VOTING 

ADDRESS 

Nu 

nber  and  Sir 

Clly 

Zone 

Stale 

WARD 

PRECINCT 

PREVIOUS  ADDRESSES:    (Begin  ■ 


onologlcal  order  lor  Ihe  pas 


ADDRESSES 

CITY 

STATE 

FROM 

Monlh-Year 

TO 
Monlti-Year 

RENTEDOR 
OWNED 



MARTIAL   STATUS 

PRESENT  MARTIAL  STATUS:  SINGLE        QJj  MARRIED        ^  DIVORCED        ;__,  SEPERATED        ,~  ,  WIDOWER     ^Z! 

IF  PRESENT  OR    A  PREVIOUS  MARRIAGE  HAS  BEEN  ANNULLED.  OR   IF  YOU    ARE  DIVORCED  OR  SEPERATED   FILL   IN  THE  NECES- 
SARY INFORMATION: 


INDICATE 
rtHICH   APPLIES 

DATE  OCCORED 

BY  AUTHORITY  OF 

COURT 

OTHER  PARTY 

REASON 
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LIST  ALL  CHILDREN  90RN  OF  YOUR  ISSUE: 

NAME 

DATE  OF  BIRTH 

PRESENT    ADDRESS 

MOTHER 

ARE  YOU  SUPPORTING  YOUR  FORMER  WIFE   AND  CHILDREN  AS  WELL    AS  YOUR  PRESENT    FAMILY?               YES       □             NO        □ 
IF  NOT,   EXPLAIN — ■ — ■ 


MILITARY    RECORD 


HOW  MANY  PERIODS  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE  HAVE  YOU  HAD' 


INCLUDE  ALL  DRAFTS.  VOLUNTARY  ENLISTMENTS.   AND  RECALLS  TO  SERVICE: 


BRANCH  OF  SERVICE  SERIAL   NO. 


(Photostatic  copy  of  each  Military  Discharee  must  accompany  this  form.     Pailuie  to  comply  will  retard  your  processing.    If  you  have  had  no 
Military  Service  marli  NONE  on  first  line.) 

LIST   ALL  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  CLASSIFICATIONS  YOU   HAVE   HAD: 


REASON   FOR   NON-SERVICE; 

PRESENT  BOARD  NO.                                                            ADDRESS                                                                                       CITY                                            STATE 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  NO.                                                                                                    DATE  OF  LAST  CLASSIFICATION 

ARREST  RECORD 

HAVE  YOU   EVER  BEEN    ARRESTED?    (This  Includes  Ttalllc  Summons,  Juvenile  Record,  Truancy  and  Bunawoya)        YES        HH          NO        □ 

DATE 

CITY 

STATE 

VIOLATION 

COURT 

DISPOSITION 
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HERE  YOU  EVER   INVOLVED  IN   A  CIVIL  CAUSE  OF  ACTION? 


YES       □  NO       I      I 


DATE 

CITY 

STATE 

CAUSE  OF  ACTION 

COURT 

DISPOSITION 

YOU  WERE;                       DEFENDANT        ZD                    PLAINTIFF        lU                     WITNESS       |       | 

YOU  ARE   A  CITIZEN  BY: 


CITIZENSHIP 

3IRTH    ^  NATURALIZATION     [^  IF  NATURALIZED  CITIZEN  -  CERTI  FICAT  E  NO. 


DATE 

COURT 

CITY   AND  STATE 

NAME   AND  PRESENT   ADDRESS  OF   YOUR  SPONSOR: 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN   A  MEMBER  OF,  BEEN   ASSOCIATED  WITH.  PAID   DUES  TO  OR  CONTRIBUTED  MONEY  OR  OTHER  VALUABLES 
TO   ANY  COMMUNIST   PARTY  OR    ANY  OTHER   SUBVERSIVE  ORGANIZATION?  YES        ~]  NO        □ 

IF  YES  EXPLAIN: 


EMPLOYMENT 


SOCIAL   SECURI 


PRESENT  EMPLOYER:   (Give  Name  &  Address  of  Flim) 


DATE  EMPLOYED  SUPERVISOR 


PREVIOUS  EMPLOYER:   (Beginning  with  employer  prior  to  present  employer,  list  Inchronologlcalorder,  allformer  employers  for  past  10  years.] 


NAME   AND   ADDRESS  OF   FIRM 

CITY    AND  STATE 

FROM                                 TO 
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LIST   ALL  SCHOOLS  YOU  HAVE  ATTENDED;    (Gri 


EDUCATION 

,  High.  College,  Trada  School,  Etc.) 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  SCHOOL 

'^h°"«ar                Monlh°Y«ar             GRADUATED 

YES    □    NO    □ 

YES    1       1    NO    1       1 

YES   1      1    NO    1      1 

YES   1      1    NO    1      1 

YES   1      1    NO    1      1 

YES    □    NO    □ 

ol  attended  isus 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIST  ALL  SOCIAL,  FRATERNAL,  LABOR.  AND  SCHOLASTIC  ORGANIZATIONS  OF  WHICH  YOU  ARE  A  MEMBER: 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS  OF  ORGANIZATION 


TYPE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  BONDED?  YES        □  NO        □ 


HAVE  YOU  EVER  BEEN  REFUSED  BOND?  YES        □  NO        □ 

WHY» 


GIVE  YOUR  CHAUFFEUR'S  OR  OPERATOR'S  LICENSE  NUMBER: 


EXPIRATION  DATE; 


RESTRICTED  TO  HYDRAMATIC  VEHICLES?  YES       □  NO       □ 

WAS  YOUR  LICENSE  EVER  SUSPENDED  OR  REVOKED?  YES       □  NO        □  DATE: 


HAVE  VOU  EVER  BEEN  FINGERPRINTED  OTHER  THAN  DURING  PRESENT   PROCESSING?     YES  □    NO    □  DATE: 
WHERE  WHY? 


Signature  o(  Applicant 
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classifications  enumerated  on  the  Character  Investigation  Form. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  page  are  guides  for  the  investigating 
officer  to  assist  him  in  substantiating  his  investigation, 

General  Classification  Hoic  to  Check  It 

Name— Date  &  Place     When  conducting  investigation,  be  certain  to  check 

of  Birth  all  factors  and  items  of  the  Form  against  both  sur- 

name and  any  abases  given.  Be  sure  to  obtain  an 
affidavit  from  applicant  explaining  reason  for  alias. 
Verification  of  date  and  place  of  birth  can  be  made 
bv  Birth  Certificate,  naturalization  papers,  insurance 
papers,  and  school  transcripts.-'^  Generallv,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  check  these  items  against  each  other  to 
uncover  discrepancies  in  age. 


Residency 


Marital  Status 


Military  Record 


Visit  premises  listed  as  both  present  and  past  local 
residences.  Verification  of  residency  can  be  made 
bv  rent  receipts,  electric,  gas,  and  telephone  bills  and 
voting  registration  card.  Interview  two  persons,  such 
as,  landlord,  janitor,  tenants,  neighbors  at  each  loca- 
tion to  verify  residency.  These  persons  can  be  inter- 
viewed regarding  the  applicant's  character,  moral 
rectitude,  sobrietv,  emotional  stability,  and  family 
life.  Non-city  residency  can  be  checked  by  contact- 
ing landlord  or  real  estate  agent  via  mail. 

If  in  doubt  as  to  validity  of  marriage,  require  proof 
by  marriage  certificate.  In  cases  of  divorce,  separa- 
tion or  annulment,  it  is  necessary  to  find  out  if  the 
applicant  is  complying  with  the  ruling  of  the  court 
regarding  child  support  and  alimony  payments. 

Verify  claims  of  militar\'  service  bv  military  dis- 
charge papers  and  b\-  the  medical  release  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Investigate  accurately  to 
determine  whether  the  applicant  has  served  more 
than  one  enlistment,  hi  situations  involving  more 
than  one  enlistment,  the  investigating  officer  must  be 
certain  that  each  discharge  is  properly  documented. 
Military  records  must  also  be  investigated  for  dis- 
ciplinary action  or  criminal  behavior  while  in  service. 


^  For  a  discussion  of  the  proof  of  Pedigree  see   Franklin   Kreml,  The   E\aDENCE 
Handbook  for  Police,  Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute,  1943,  pp.  49-51. 
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Arrest  Record 


Citizensh 


iP 


Employment 


Investigating  officer  will  interview  members  of  the 
Selective  Service  Board  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
applicant  and  obtain  information  regarding  the  rea- 
son for  his  non-service.  To  see  certain  records,  writ- 
ten permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  applicant. 

Check  the  findings  of  the  fingerprint  search  made  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  state  bureau 
and  citv  departinent.  Particular  care  must  be  taken 
to  ensure  that  the  records  of  all  cities  where  the 
applicant  has  lived  have  been  checked  and  cleared. 
Locally,  the  applicant  should  be  checked  by  his  sur- 
name, aliases,  and  by  driver's  license  number.  He 
must  be  cleared  by  all  .specialized  units  of  the  de- 
partment as  well  as  by  the  Bureau  of  Identification 
and  Bureau  of  Records  ( Fig.  56 ) .  A  clearance  must 
also  be  obtained  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Criminal 
Court;  a  copy  of  the  form  used  in  Chicago  is  shown 
in  Fig.  57.  Obtain  transcript  of  all  arrests  and 
summonses  involving  the  applicant  on  both,  the  state 
and  city  level.  Court  dispositions  of  these  charges 
must  also  be  incorporated  into  his  file. 

This  can  be  verified  by  birth  certificate,  school  rec- 
ords, insurance  papers,  and  similar  documents.  Nat- 
uralization papers  must  be  examined  in  all  situations 
involving  naturalized  citizens.  In  addition  to  local 
department  files,  a  check  must  be  made  with  the 
Federal  authorities,  state  and  city  police  departments 
where  the  applicant  has  lived  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  has  ever  been  a  member  of  any  subversive 
organization.  Further  data  on  this  problem  can  be 
obtained  by  investigating  social  clubs,  fraternal  or- 
ganizations, and  labor  groups  of  which  the  applicant 
claims  to  be  a  member. 

The  applicant  must  list  all  types  of  employment:  full 
or  part  time,  self-cmplo\  ed  or  otherwise.  The  appli- 
cant must  be  able  to  justify  all  periods  of  prolonged 
unemployment,  i.e.,  any  period  of  idleness  lasting 
one  month  or  more.  The  applicant  should  be  pre- 
pared to  substantiate  his  reasons  for  unemployment 
b\'  affidavit  of  two  reputable  persons. 
When  investigating  periods  of  emplo\ment,  it  is  wise 
to  check  actual  employment  dates  carefull)'  against 
the  dates  cited  by  the  applicant.   It  is  a  common  trick 
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for  applicants  to  cover  dismissals  (which  they  do  not 
want  discovered)  and  periods  of  idleness  by  extend- 
ing periods  of  successful  emplovment. 
The  investigator  must  visit  all  former  employers  and 
whenever  possible  the  immediate  supervisors  of  the 
applicant.  In  many  instances,  the  employer  or  per- 
sonnel manager  will  be  able  to  do  nothing  more  than 
validate  duration  of  emplovment.  Information  con- 
cerning his  personality  and  work  relations  can  be 
learned  only  by  interviewing  immediate  superiors. 
Some  firms  will  not  allow  interviews  with  plant  per- 
sonnel during  working  hours.  However,  they  will 
supph'  names  and  telephone  numbers.  In  this  way, 
arrangements  can  be  made  to  visit  these  people  at 
their  homes.  To  substantiate  periods  of  self-employ- 
ment, applicant  must  show  evidence  of  business, 
such  as,  business  records,  bills,  receipts,  statements 
from  business  associates,  customers  and  clients.  The 
investigating  officer  should  interview  two  business- 
men with  whom  the  applicant  had  done  business. 


Education 


The  applicant  is  required  to  submit  an  official  trans- 
cript of  his  school  record  from  the  highest  academic 
institution  he  has  attended.  In  most  instances,  the 
school  authorities  will  forward  the  transcript  directly 
to  the  police  department  as  thev  are  reluctant  to  give 
these  documents  to  former  students.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, it  is  wise  to  interview  at  least  one  former 
teacher  or  student  adviser. 


Social  and  Fraternal 
Organizations 


All  clubs  should  be  checked  against  the  list  of  sub- 
versive organizations  published  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  investigating  officer  must  interview 
one  club  official  and  one  associate  member  regard- 
ing the  sobriety,  affability,  personal  habits  and  de- 
connn  of  the  applicant. 


Bonding 


The  bonding  of  an  applicant  by  a  former  employer 
expresses  a  strong  feeling  of  trust  and  fiduciary  rela- 
tionship. Both  the  former  employer  and  the  bonding 
company  officials  should  be  interviewed.  Conversely, 
a  decline  of  bond  necessitates  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation in  order  to  determine  fully  the  reason 
for  such  refusal. 
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Chaviffeiu's  License 


The  lict'iise  is  useful  as  a  meaus  of  verifying  other 
data.  If  the  appUcant  does  not  have  a  Hccnse,  or  if 
it  is  restricted  to  automatic  transmission,  advise  him 
to  obtained  a  non-restricted  hcense  so  he  will  be 
qualified  to  operate  department  vehicles. 


Duties  and   Responsibilities  of  the   Investigating   Officer:  The 

investigating  officer  should  examine  the  Character  Investigation 
Fonn  for  the  following  information: 

1.  To  see  that  it  has  been  properly  filled  out. 

2.  To  cross-check  it  against  applicant's  file  jacket  to  determine 
whether  the  credentials  needed  to  substantiate  statements 
made  by  the  applicant  in  his  Character  Investigation  Fonn 
have  been  submitted. 

3.  To  uncover  matters  which  will  merit  special  investigation,  i.e., 
discrepancies  in  answers,  prolonged  periods  of  unemployment, 
constant  shifting  of  employment,  non-veteran  status,  etc. 


Fig.  55.    Fingerprints  offer  an  accurate  method  of  identification  and  should 

be  examined  in  federal  and  local  levels.    Technician  is  shown   comparing 

fingerprints  of  Chicago  applicant. 
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FIGURE     56 


POLICE  TRAINING  DIVISION 


Kindi>'  put  your  stamp  of  approval  in  the  proper  piacm. 


detective  Bureau  files  Seoirity  5 ection 


Sex  Bureau  Narcotics  Bureau 


Vagrancy  Section  Juvenile  Section 
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Figure       57 

POLICE    DEPARTMENT    QUESTIONNAIRE 

Character  Investigation  of  Candidate  Patrolman: 

Name Age  . Race- 
Date  of  Birth ^ Place  of  Birth  

Present   Address ••'rom To 

Previous  Address ■  ■"'■o"i To 

Previous  Address •■"rom ^o 


The  following  indicates  whether  or  not  candidate  was  under  indictment: 


(»raiid  Jury  Docket  No. 
True   Bill 
No  Bill 


No    Urrord  D 

The  Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court  for  the  CoutU>  of  Cook,  >tate  of  lllinoi:^. 

Per  Deputy  Clerk 


Seal  of  the  OfTice  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Criminal  Court,  State  of  Illinois 
Dated  this Day  of 195 

Signature  of  Investigating  OfTicer 


Rank .  Star Disl. 
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FIGURE      58 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PERSONNEL  SELECTION 
JONES,  ILLINOIS 


Dear  Sir: 

One  of  the  applicants  Social  Security  No. 

for  the  position  of  patrolman  on  this  police  department  states  in  his  application   that   he   was   employed 
by  your  organization  as  a  from  to 

Will  you  kindly  verify  these  dates  of  employment  and  rate  the  applicant  on  the  items  listed 
below.  Any  information  you  can  furnish  the  undersigned  concerning  the  employment  of  the  above  named 
applicant  will  be  appreciated. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Director  of  Personnel 


Date 


Address  Social  Security  No. 

Dates  of  I'jniployment: 

From  to  


Title  of  Position  Held  Attendajce  llecord 

Date  of  liirlh  (iiven  to  Employer Quality  of  Work  


Ability  To  Get  Along  With  Others  If  any  of  these  items  are  unfavorable,  explain 


Did  He  Have  Trouble  With  Creditors? Explain 

Reason  For  Leaving  This  Firm  


Would  He  i5e  Mehired?  Explain 

Other  lieinarks  


Title 
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4.  To  ol)tain  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  persons 
who  must  be  interviewed. 

Experienced  administrators  feel  that  an  investigator  should 
not  be  given  more  than  four  investigations  at  any  one  time. 

After  this  data  has  been  obtained  for  each  applicant  assigned, 
the  group  should  be  examined  for  similarities  in  places  of  employ- 
ment, school  attendance,  membership  in  social  clubs,  etc.  This 
information  should  be  cross-indexed  on  three-by-five  index  cards. 
A  separate  card  is  made  for  each  place  of  inquiry,  then  the  names 
of  the  candidates  who  can  be  investigated  at  that  location  are 
listed  alphabetically  on  eacli  card.  In  this  manner,  the  investigat- 
ing officer  eliminates  many  needless  trips  to  the  same  place  when 
investigating  more  than  one  applicant.  It  is  also  time-saving  as 
several  applicants  can  be  investigated  simultaneously. 

Some  applicants  may  have  attended  school  or  worked  in  other 
cities.  In  such  situations,  investigator  must  make  inquiry  by 
mail.  A  suggested  form  is  sho^^'n  iii  Figure  58.  Generally  not 
much  information  other  than  employment  duration  will  be  ob- 
tained from  this  investigation.  When  making  out  of  state  inquiry, 
it  is  good  business  procedure  to  include  a  stamped  self-addressed 
envelope  with  the  inquiry  form.  It  is  also  advisable  for  the  inves- 
tigating officer  to  make  carbon  copies  of  all  written  communica- 
tions which  can  be  filed  in  the  applicant's  file  jacket. 


Selective  Service  Board  #82  Hours  9  -  6 

9117  Orange  Ave. 

Po-7-1122 

Re:  Adams,  George,  Reg.  #61-22-34-333 
8716  Apple  Street  ' 

McDonald,  Thomas,  Reg.  #61-31-32-702 
9310  Maple  Street 
Smith,  Robert,  Reg.   #61-22-31-615 
9218  Lemon  Street 

Remarks:  Appointment  with  Mrs.  Roberts 
Tuesday,  Feb.   18,  2  p.m. 
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Board  of  Education 
7719  S.  Main  Street 
Ad-9-0031 

Re:    Adams,    George, 
8716  Apple  Street 
Graduated  Jefferson  High,  Jime,  1951 

McDonald,  Thomas 
9310  Maple  Street 
Graduated  Marshall  High,  June,  1952 

Remarks:  Appointment  with  Mrs.  Smith 

Wednesday,  Feb.  19,  3  p.m.    Re: Adams 

Appointment  with  Mr.  Thomas 

Wednesday,  Feb.   19,  3:30  p.m.    Re: McDonald 


Cross-indexing  of  Applicants  cuts  investigating  time  and  increases  efficiency. 

Officers  assigned  to  character  investigation  work  should  always 
telephone  in  advance  of  appointments  with  persons  to  be  inter- 
viewed. This  approach  saves  the  officers  from  making  needless 
trips  trying  to  reach  them  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  like- 
wise impresses  these  persons  with  the  efficiency  and  businesslike 
procedure  of  the  police  department. 

Interviewing  the  Employer:  The  investigating  officer  should  be 
prompt  for  all  appointments,  be  courteous  in  his  manner,  and 
display  a  friendly,  businesslike  approach.  The  Employment  In- 
vestigation Reference  Sheet,  Figure  59,  should  have  the  appli- 
cant's name,  address^  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  business 
firm  already  typed  in.  All  specific  points  necessitating  verifica- 
tion or  explanation  should  be  noted  on  a  small  index  card.  This 
card  stapled  to  the  Employanent  Investigation  Reference  Sheet 
serves  as  a  prompt  and  effective  reminder  as  to  the  data  required 
from  the  interview. 

Interviewing  Former  Neighbors:  The  temi  "Neighbor"  in  addi- 
tion to  its  general  cormotation  represents  all  persons,  i.e.,  land- 
lords, tenants,  friends,  associates,  who  might  be  interviewed  bv 
the  investigating  officer  on  behalf  of  a  police  applicant.    It  is 
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FIGURE      59 


EMPLOYMENT    INVESTIGATION    REFERENCE    SHEET 


Name  of  (Candidate 
Address  


Social  Security  Nof 
Telephone  No.  


Company /Employer 
Address  


Name  &  Title  of  Person  Interviewed 

Dates  of  Employment 

From  . 


Title  of  Position  Held 


Date  of  liirth  Given  to  Employer  . 
Ability  to  Get  Along  With  Others- 


.To 


Business 
Phone  


Date  of  Interview 


-Attendance  Record 

. .',*iiality  of  Work 


If  any  of  these  items  are  unfavorable,  explain: 


Did  He  Have  Trouble  With  Creditors? 

Reason  For  Leaving  This  Firm: 

Would  He  Be  Rehired?  Explain 

Other  remarks 


.Explain: 


Company /Employer 
Address 


Name  &  Title  of  Person  Interviewed 

Dates  of  Employment 

From 


Title  of  Position  Held 


Date  of  Birth  Given  to  Employer  . 
Ability  to  Get  Along  With  Others 


Business 
Phone  


Date  of  Interview 


-To. 


Attendance  Record 
Quality  of  Rork 


If  any  of  these  items  are  unfavorable,  explain 


Did  He  Have  Trouble  With  Creditors?  

Reason  For  Leaving  This  Firm:  

Would  He  Be  Rehired? Explain  . 

Other  remarks 


.  Explain: 
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Fig.  60.  Information  concerning  an  applicant's  attitude  and  work  record 
can  he  obtained  most  accurately  when  his  employers  and  co-workers  are 

questioned. 

advisable  to  have  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  person  at  each 
address  listed  for  interview.  The  Chicago  Police  Department 
requires  three  interviews  for  each  fomier  address  given  by  the 
applicant.  Although  dinnertime  is  the  most  likely  time  to  find 
people  at  home,  it  is  not  the  most  convenient  hour  insofar  as  the 
person  to  be  interviewed  is  concerned  However,  because  the 
names  of  many  of  those  to  be  interviewed  will  not  be  known 
beforehand,  pre-arranged  appointments  will  be  difficult  to  make. 
It  might  be  wise  to  seek  such  persons  as  landlords,  janitors,  and 
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liousewives  during  the  afternoon  hours  and  the  working  men  after 
the  dinner  hour. 

The  iuN-estigating  officer  should  ha\'e  a  sufficient  number  of 
the  Character  Investigation  Reference  Sheets,  Figure  61,  pre- 
pared with  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant  typed  in.  All 
specific  points  regarding  the  applicant  which  are  likely  to  be 
\erified  or  explained  should  be  noted  on  an  index  card  which  in 
tuni  can  be  stapled  to  the  Reference  Sheet.  In  this  wav,  essential 
points  are  not  left  to  memory  and  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
course  of  the  interview.  A  good  investigator  wiU  never  relv  on 
memorv  when  notes  can  be  used  just  as  easily.  In  situations 
where  the  interview  is  made  when  many  members  of  the  family 
are  at  home,  it  is  both  courteous  and  prudent  to  suggest  that  the 
interview  be  conducted  in  some  room  where  a  reasonable  degree 
of  privacy  may  be  maintained. 

A  gi-eat  deal  of  patience,  ingenuity,  tact,  and  discriminating 
ability  is  required  by  any  person  responsible  for  conducting  these 
intei-yiews.  The  officer  must  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
fact  and  fancy,  exaggeration  and  truth,  prejudice  and  realit\',  and 
derogatory  innuendo  and  commendatory  fact.  Although  at  times 
this  will  be  a  difficult  task,  this  situation  substantiates  the  need 
for  the  trained,  experienced  police  investigator.  In  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  only  he  who  is  equipped  with  the  analytical  ability 
and  interviewing  techniques  to  uncover  consistently  the  true 
information  required  in  order  to  segregate  the  qualified  from  the 
unqualified  applicant. 

The  Personal  Interview 

The  Personal  Inter\iew  might  well  be  defined  as  a  personalized 
(person  to  person)  method  of  judging  the  suitabilit\'  of  a  par- 
ticular person  for  a  particular  employment  position.  It  is  defi- 
niteh'  the  only  "single  step"  in  the  entire  emploxment  process 
which  allows  the  applicant  the  opportunity  to  be  considered  as 
a  total  human  being  rather  than  a  brain  being  tested,  a  physical 
specimen  being  examined,  or  a  character  being  investigated.  "To 
the  applicant,  participation  in  a  civil  service  examination  is  a 
highly  personal  experience,  whereas  the  examiner  is  prone  to 
view  it  as  a  matter  of  impersonal,  objectixe  routine.    The  inter- 
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FIGURE      61 

CHARACTER    INVESTIGATION    REFERENCE    SHEET 
NAME  OF  CANDIDATE: 

NAME  OF  PERSON  INTERVIEWED    


ADDRESS PHONE 

DATE  OF  INTERVIEW   TIME   _ 

STATEMENT  OF  INTERVIEWEE   


NAME  OF  PERSON  INTERVIEWED 


ADDRESS  .^ PHONE 

DATE  OF  INTERVIEW TIME    _ 

STATEMENT  OF  INTERVIEWEE    


NAME  OF  PERSON  INTERVIEWED 


ADDRESS   PHONE 

DATE  OF  INTERVIEW   TIME   _ 

STATEMENT  OF  INTERVIEWEE     


view  presents  the  one  opportunity  along  the  way  to  personalize 
the  process."-*  However,  it  should  be  understood  that  this  pio- 
cess  is  not  a  panacea  but  merely  another  portion  of  the  Selec- 
tion Program  which  must  be  employed  in  order  to  evaluate 
thoroughly  each  candidate's  qualifications.  It  must  never  be 
considered  a  foolproof  process,  but,  rather,  an  attempt  by  an 


"*  Oral  Tests   in   Public   Personnel   Selection,   Civil    Service  Assembly   of   the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Chicago,  1943,  p.  5. 
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Fig.  62.    An  applicant  should  be  given  an  opportunit\-  to  explain  discrep- 
ancies growing  out  of  the  Character  Investigation. 

interviewer   to    evaluate    the    intendewee   b)'    observation    and 
conversation. 

The  extent  of  influence  which  the  Oral  Board  may  ha\'e  in 
determining  the  selection  of  personnel  will  vary  considerably 
from  one  city  to  another.  Some  cities  will  accept  the  Board  as 
an  actual  function  of  the  total  selection  process  whereas  others 
will  use  it  only  as  a  form  of  general  recommendations.  In  other 
circumstances,  it  has  been  found  best  to  emplov  the  Oral  Board 
or  the  single  intei*viewing  officer  as  a  screening  process  just  prior 
to  appointment.  Generally,  this  is  about  the  only  wav  it  can 
be  used  to  best  advantage  when  processing  a  large  number  of 
applicants. 

The  Oral  Board:  Once  it  has  been  decided  to  use  the  Personal 
Interview,  it  becomes  necessar\-  to  reconcile  two  fundamental 
and  preparatorv  issues:  viz:  the  size  of  the  Oral  Board,  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  Board  members. 

In  some  localities,  the  interviewing  will  be  done  b\-  a  single 
interviewer  whereas  in  other  cities  an  Oral  Board  \arying  in  size 
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from  tliree  to  five  persons  is  used.  Needless  to  say,  numerous 
arguments  have  been  offered  to  justisfy  the  use  of  both  the  single 
and  the  multiple  type  interview. 

Perhaps  the  primary  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  single 
interviewer  technique  is  found  in  its  economical  value.  "Some 
jurisdiction  cannot  afi^ord  to  employ  a  number  of  interviewers 
and  are  unable  to  spare  the  time  of  busy  examiners  competent  in 
a  particular  field  to  take  part  in  the  interviewing."-^  Holcomb 
points  out  the  merits  of  the  single  interviewer  as  follows:  "The 
advantages  of  this  method  are  that  most  applicants  will  feel  more 
at  ease  when  talking  to  one  person  instead  of  a  group,  and  that 
if  it  is  necessary  to  question  the  applicant  on  points  unfavorable 
to  him,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  admit  shortcomings  to  an 
individual."-'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Oral  Board  has  the  advantage  of  a 
majority  appraisal,  greater  scope  of  questioning  power,  deeper 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  each  applicant's  responses  and 
demeanor  as  well  as  a  wider  diversification  of  approach  to  insti- 
gate rapport.  "One  interview  suffices  for  appraisal  by  all  oral- 
board  members,  thus  giving  tliis  procedure  the  advantage  of 
speed  which  makes  its  use  almost  imperative  when  the  number 
of  candidates  is  great.  The  use  of  an  oral  board  also  permits 
the  department  to  utilize  the  service  in  this  capacity  of  citizens 
with  special  qualifications  and  prestige.  An  examining  board 
which  includes  some  citizen  members  also  avoids  the  charge  of 
favoritism."-' 

Quite  naturally,  the  questions  regarding  the  amount  of  time 
available  for  processing,  availability  of  qualified  interviewers, 
and  other  such  essential  factors  must  be  resolved  before  the 
choice  of  single  versus  group  interviews  can  be  made. 

If  it  is  decided  that  the  Oral  Board  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be 
comprised  of  three  men,  i.e.,  the  Chief  of  Police,  or  in  the  larger 


'■'Ibid.,  p.  81. 

"°  Richard  L.  Holcomb,  Selection  of  Police  Officers,  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs, 
State  University  of  Iowa,  1946,  p.  55. 

■'  O.  W.  Wilson,  Police  Administration,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  New  York, 
1950,  p.  349.   Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
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departments,   the  Personnel   Officer  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Ci\ il  Ser\ice  Commission,  and  a  ph\'sician  or  psychologist.'' 
It  is  the  opinion  oi  most  administrators  that  the  most  serviceable 
board  of  interviewers  includes  the  following  members: 

1.  A  specialist  in  oral  examining  on  the  staff  of  the  personnel 
agency  who  is  trained  and  qualified  to  conduct  the  type  of  test 
ordered. 

2.  An  expert  in  the  field  of  occupation  in  which  the  test  is  being 
given. 

3.  A  representative  of  die  employing  agency  who  is  familiar  with 
the  conditions  of  work  in  his  organization.-"' 

Each  of  these  men  brings  a  unique  and  essentially  individual- 
ized objective  approach  to  the  interview.  Each  of  the  board 
members  will  be  observing  the  applicant  simultaneously  under 
identical  conditions  and  mental  set.  In  this  manner,  the  Board 
will  be  e\'aluating  the  applicant's  opinions,  responses,  and  re- 
actions in  temis  of  each  interviewer's  own  particular  qualifica- 
tion \\'ith  the  identical  objective  in  mind:  "Are  we  bettering  the 
police  department  by  approving  this  applicant?"  A  composite 
judgment  of  this  t\i3e  is  more  apt  to  provide  an  accurate  evalua- 
tion than  is  the  interview^  conducted  by  a  single  interviewer. 

Preparation  for  the  Interview:  After  the  board  members  have 
been  selected,  they  must  be  familiarized  with  police  department 
regulations  and  the  cit\-  personnel  department  policy  concerning 
the  procedure  and  policy  concerning  the  Interviewing  Process. 
If  a  standardized  program  is  lacking,  one  should  be  established 
immediatelv  before  an\'  intervie\\'ing  is  undertaken.  "In  any 
event  the  board  should  be  carefully  instructed  i)rior  to  the  inter- 
views both  as  to  its  pui-pose  and  the  method  of  rating.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  police  chief,  if  he  is  not  sitting  as  a  member 
of  the  board,  spend  some  time  with  the  board  to  orient  them 
with  respect  to  the  operation  and  problems  of  the  department." 
The  Oral  Board  members  should  be  indoctrinated  thoroughly  in 
the  followinc  areas: 


''Some  cities  have  found  it  advisable  to  enlist  services  of  outstanding  community 
leaders  such  as  lavNyers,  doctors,  civil  leaders,  clergymen,  and  business  executives  to 
serve  as  member  of  the  Oral  Board. 

-"Oral  Tf.sts  in  Public  Personnel  Selection,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 
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1.  Explanation  of  Job  Requirements:  The  primarv  step  in  estab- 
lishing a  successful  interview  is  to  ol)tain  a  definite  statement  of 
the  job  qualifications  plus  its  duties,  responsibilities,  and  behavior 
characteristics.  However,  it  is  necessarv  to  distinguish  between 
those  factors,  characteristics,  and  capacities  of  the  job  which  can 
be  evaluated  best  by  the  Oral  Board  and  those  which  can  be 
measured  best  by  other  means,  i.e.,  written  and  standardized  ex- 
aminations, practical  demonstrations,  and  physical  examinations. 

The  oral  board  should  restrict  its  attention  to  personal  qualities 
that  may  be  appraised  during  a  short  interview  and  should  not 
attempt  to  evaluate  factors  more  accurately  measured  by  other 
means.  Included  in  the  latter  category  are  knowledge,  education, 
intelligence,  strength,  and  agility.  Neither  should  it  attempt  to 
judge  character,  loyalty,  honesty,  dependability,  initiative,  ability 
to  get  along  with  people,  and  other  characteristics  that  require  a 
longer  observation  and  more  reliable  information  than  are  ob- 
tained in  a  short  interview. ^^ 

Although  each  member  of  the  Board  will  evaluate  the  candi- 
date within  the  framework  of  his  own  professional  ability,  the 
areas  of  observation  and  inspection  must  be  defined  and  identi- 
fied for  them.  Generally,  they  should  direct  their  attention  to 
such  factors  as:  personal  appearance,  bearing  and  mannerisms, 
voice  and  speech  modulations,  self-confidence,  courtesy,  judg- 
ment, self-expression,  temperament,  social  adaptability,  and  gen- 
eral aptitude  for  police  work. 

2.  The  Background  of  fhe  Applicant:  The  Oral  Board  should  be 
supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  investigation  findings  and  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Character  Investigation  Officer  as  well  as 
the  Character  Investigation  Form  which  was  filed  by  the  appli- 
cant. In  this  manner,  the  Board  can  acquire  some  degree  of 
insight  regarding  each  applicant's  background  and  can  decide  if 
there  are  some  particular  items  concerning  the  applicant  which 
merit  explanation. 


■"' MuNiaPAL  Police  Administration,  Tlie  International  City  Managers' Association, 
Chicago,  3rd  Edition,  1950,  p.  107. 
="  O.  W.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  350. 
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FICXJRE       63 


POLICE  RATING  SCALE 

The  Selection  of  Patrolmen 

Name  of  person  rated Date Are  you  related  to  ratee? If  so,  how? 

Address Rater's  signature   

Whea  first  acquainted  with  ratee?   Position 

Nature  of  contact  with  ratee  Address 


Listed  below  are  several  traits  generally  accepted  as  essential  to  success  as  a  patrolman.  You  are  requested  to  give  your  careful  and 
considered  evaluation  of  tlie  above  applicant  concerning  tliese  traits.  Before  making  your  judgment  concerning  each  trait,  recall  as  many 
specific  incidents  as  possible  in  which  the  trait  was  obser\ed  in  the  applicant.  Indicate  your  judgment  by  placing  a  check-mark  some- 
where along  the  line  of  each  scale  nearest  the  word  or  phrase  that  best  describes  the  applicant.  Intermediate  positions  between  the 
descriptive  categories  may  be  used.  If  you  have  had  no  opportunity  to  observe  a  given  trait  in  the  applicant,  check  the  blank  marked 
"unknown." 

I.  Initiative.  Ability  to  get  results  tlirough  original  and  somewhat  uncommon  adaptations  of  experience.  Attitude  toward  adopting  im- 

proved methods. 
Very  original  Often  resourceful  Accepts  new  ideas  Routine  worker. 

wilUngly.  Occasional-      Needs  direction, 
ly  suggests  new  ideas. 

II.  Practical  Judgment.  Ability  to  grasp  a  situation,  think  clearly,  and  arrive  at  conclusions. 
Poor  grasp  of  situa-         Misinterprets  some  Judgment  usually  Grasps  situation 
tion.  Recommenda-         facts.  Makes  occasion-    sound  and  reasonable     quickly.  Thinks 
tions  more  WTong             al  errors  in  judgment,      in  ordinary  circum-         logically, 
than  right.                                                                   stances. 

III.  Ability  to  Learn.  Quickness  and  ease  in  learning  new  skills,  methods  and  ideas. 

Exceptionally  Learns  quickly  but         Learning  speed  aver-      Slow  to  learn.  Mastery    Very  slow  to  learn, 

quick  learner.  with  effort.  Mastery        age.  Mastery  fair.  below  average.  Mastery  poor. 

good. 
I\'.  Ability  to  Follow  Directions.  Speed  and  accuracy  in  executing  written  and  oral  instructions. 
Follows  only  simplest      Follows  ordinary  di-        Follows  directions  Follows  complex  di-        Follows  complex  di- 

directions  without  rections  with  help.  reasonably  well  with       rections  with 

help.  few  errors.  occasional  help. 

V.  Social   Sense.    Insight   into    social   situations    and   behavior.    Understanding  of  people. 
Exceptionally  adept         Meets  most  people  Adjusts  well  in  most        Somewhat  awkward 

in  meeting  and  deal-       well  and  understands      social  situations  with 
ing  with  people.  their  intentions.  which  familiar. 


Very  unprogressive. 
Needs  constant  direc- 
tion. 


Exceptionally  logical 
thinker.  Exceptional 
grasp  of  essential 
factors. 


rections  accurately 
without  help. 


in  social  situations. 
Misunderstands  inten- 
tions of  some  people. 


Commits  many  social 
blunders.  Frequently 
misinterprets  people's 
intentions. 


UNKNOWN 


UNKNOWN 


UNKNOWN 


UNKNOWN 


UNKNOWN 


VI.  Cooperation.  Ability  to  work  well  with  others. 

.Kn  obstructionist.  Indifferent  to  others'       Cooperates  much  of 


needs  and  wishes. 


the  time  and  fairly 
willingly. 


Works  harmoniously 
with  others.  A  good 
team  worker. 


\'II.  Attitude  Toward  Others.  Fairmindedness  and  courtesy. 


Intensely  interested  in  Actively  concerned  Shows  conventional 

welfare  of  others,  for  the  welfare  of  concern  and  courtesy, 

even  beyond  the  call  others, 
of  duty. 

VIII.  Attitude  Toward  Work.  Interest  in  work;  desire  to  do  well;  industry, 

Disinterested  plodder. 


Self-interest  strong. 
Often  discourteous. 


Outstandingly  co- 
operative. Actively 
promotes  harmony. 


Callous  to  the  needs 
and  welfare  of  others. 


Does  least  possible. 
Complains  much. 


Exceptional  in  inter- 
est, application  and 
achievement. 


Moderately  interested.  Interest  in  most  as- 
Work  fairly  satisfac-  pects.  Takes  pride 
tory.  in  work. 

LX.  Emotional  Control,  .\bility  to  control  emotions  under  ordinary  conditions  of  stress. 
Exceptionally  Seldom  angry  or  de-       Emotional  control  sat-    Becomes  aiigry  or  de- 

even-tempered,  pressed.  Regains  con-     isfactory  except  pressed  easily.  Re- 

trol  quickly.  when  under  stress.  covers  slowly. 

X.  Dependability.  E.xtent  to  which  he  can  be  relied  upon  to  complete  tasks  acceptably  and  promptly. 
Requires  supervision.      Easily  satisfied  witli         Usually  completes  Rehable.  Gives  atten-      Completes  all  assign 
Seldom  completes            qualify  of  work.               tasks  acceptably  and       tion  to  details.  Occa- 
work  on  time.                   Often  behind                    prompdy.  Some  su-         sional  supervision 

schedule.  pervision  necessary.         needed. 

XI.  Accuracy.  Ability  to  avoid  error  when  completing  an  assignment. 
Always  accurate  and      Makes  few  errors  and     Usually  accurate  but      Makes  errors.  As- 
precise,  cortects  most.  unaware  of  some  sumes  errors  are  un- 

errors.  important. 


Emotionally  uncon- 
trolled. Often  angry 
or  depressed. 


mcnts  most  satisfac- 
torily. Gives  close  at- 
tention to  details. 


Shows  slight  concern 
for  accuracy. 


UNKNOWN 


UNKNOWN 


UNKNOWN 


UNKNOWN 


UNKNOWN 
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3.    The  Method  of  Evaluating  and  Rating  Applicant:  In  order 
to  reduce  subjectivity  of  the  raters  as  well  as  to  provide  for  stand- 
ardization of  evaluations,  a  prepared  Rating  Form   should  be 
used.  Although  there  are  numerous  types  of  such  forms  available, 
a  suggested  fonn  is  presented  in  Figure  63.   This  Personal  Inter- 
view Rating  Form  stresses  seven  essential  categories  which  must 
be  evaluated.   This  form  does  not  provide  for  a  numerical  score 
but  is  constructed  for  a  general  acceptance-rejection  basis.   Often- 
times, it  is  difficult  for  raters  to  evaluate  the  applicants  especially 
when  the  evaluation  may  tend  toward  rejection.    The  "tough" 
rater  may  be  too  harsh  and  the  "liberal"  rater  may  be  too  easy. 
Different  jurisdictions  meet  the  challenge  in  various  ways.   In  some, 
the  examiners  are  informed  that  a  rating  of  60  is  passing  (or  70, 
or  50,  or  "D"  on  a  scale  of  letter  grades ) ,  and  that  the  examining 
agency  defers  to  the  interviewers'  judgment  as  to  the  evidence 
which  will  warrant  giving  a  "D"  or  "passing  mark"  or  a  rating  of 
"satisfactory"  on  each  of  the  several  traits  to  be  rated.    They  are 
told,  for  instance,  that  the  degree  worthy  of  a  rating  of  60  on 
"appearance"  is  a  matter  of  individual  judgment  with  each  ex- 
aminer.^^ 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  Oral  Board's  rating  must  be  guided  by 
the  administrative  agency's  decisions  as  to  standards  and  per- 
centage allocated  to  each  category. 

The  Time  for  the  Interview:  The  Oral  Board  should  consider 
the  advisability  of  holding  night  as  well  as  day  interviews.  It 
may  prove  advisable  to  schedule  some  of  the  interviews  between 
5  P.M.  and  8:30  p.m.  during  the  week  and  from  9  a.m.  and 
5  p.m.  on  weekends.  Some  applicants  may  have  difficulty  re- 
porting for  an  interview  during  the  day  because  of  their  present 
position.  Applicants  should  be  allowed  to  indicate  their  choice 
of  time  for  the  intei-view  when  filling  out  the  Character  Inves- 
tigation Form.  In  this  manner,  adequate  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  j^articular  group. 

As  a  matter  of  professional  courtesy,  applicants  should  be 
notified  approximately  five  or  six  days  prior  to  the  interview  as 
to  the  time,  date,  and  location  of  the  interview.    This  approach 


^-Oral  Tests  in  Public  Personnel  Selection,  op.  cit.,  pp.  99-100. 
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is  helpful  to  the  Oral  Board  as  it  gives  them  time  to  reschedule 
interviews  when  applicants  decide  to  decline  the  position  or  for 
some  reason  are  unable  to  attend  at  the  time  specified. 

Arrangements  should  be  made  to  provide  the  applicants  with 
proper  waiting  room  facilities.  Some  quarters  adjacent  to  the 
inter\iewing  room  should  be  made  available  so  that  the  appli- 
cants mav  relax  while  waiting  to  be  interviewed.  It  would  be 
wise  to  have  professional  literature:  Criminology  reviews,  police 
journals  and  other  police  texts  available  for  the  waiting  appli- 
cants' browsing  or  reading.  This  aiTangement  tends  to  lessen  the 
nervousness  of  the  applicants  and  at  the  same  time  subtly  im- 
presses them  with  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  occasion. 

The  Interview:  For  all  practical  purposes  the  interview  begins 
as  soon  as  the  applicant  enters  the  room.  The  board  members 
should  be  alert  to  obsen^e  his  posture  and  general  appearance. 
Although  the  apphcant  may  be  slightly  nervous,  he  can  be  ap- 
praised for  neatness,  posture,  and  general  appearance.  His  voice 
— its  tone  and  modulation — will  help  to  substantiate  his  cultural 
and  educational  background  as  well  as  reveal  any  speech  impedi- 
ments. His  demeanor  during  the  interview  will  help  indicate  his 
feeling  of  self-confidence  or  his  lack  of  it.  His  expression  in 
responding  to  questions  will  help  reveal  his  sense  of  cooperation, 
sincerity,  intelligence,  and  analytical  abilities. 

Board  members  must  realize  that  evaluations  must  be  made 
on  what  they  have  been  seen  and  not  on  what  they  expect  to 
see.  Unless  the  board  members  remain  soundlv  objective,  they 
are  apt  to  stereotype  or  prejudge  the  candidates.  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Bovnton  points  out  some  faulty  conclusions  reached  by  this  type 
of  reasoning: 

1.  He  has  a  receding  chin.  Therefore,  he  has  a  weak  character. 

2.  His  eyes  evade  mine  when  he  talks.  Therefore,  he  is  dishonest. 

3.  He  dresses  carelessly.  Therefoer,  he  will  handle  his  work  care- 
lessly. 

4.  He  has  a  low  forehead.    Therefore,  he  is  a  low  brow  in  his 
thinking. 

5.  He  is  a  blond.   Therefore,  he  cannot  stand  tropical  climate. 

6.  He  is  short  in  stature.  Therefore,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  im- 
press taller  people. 
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7.  His  handwriting  slants  upward.   Therefore,  he  is  optimistic  by 
nature,  or  vice  versa. 

8.  He  has  thin  narrow  Hps.  Therefore,  he  is  selfish  and  avaricious. 

9.  He  has  long,  tapering  fingers.    Therefore,  he  is  both  idealistic 
and  artistic  by  temperament.^^ 

It  is  essential  that  the  Oral  Board  not  only  consider  the  candi- 
date as  he  is  during  the  intei'view,  but  thev  must  mentally  project 
him  into  the  future — assume  the  candidate  is  hired — also  assume 
a  police  situation — how  will  this  candidate  respond? 

The  interview  should  be  conducted  in  a  friendlv  and  congenial 
yet  businesslike  atmosphere.  The  first  step  requires  the  Board 
members  to  establish  rapport.'^   To  do  this,  they  must: 

1.  Develop  an  atmosphere  of  genuine  warmth  and  responsive- 
ness. 

2.  Create  the  feeling  of  pemiissiveness.  In  this  way  the  candi- 
date realizes  that  he  is  free  to  express  himself  in  an  honest, 
straightforward  manner. 

3.  Establish  an  air  of  acceptance,  by  this  the  candidate  readily 
realizes  that  the  Board  considers  him  an  important  candidate 
and  that  his  answers,  feelings,  attitudes,  and  opinions  are  re- 
spected by  the  Board  members. 

The  value  of  rapport  in  the  interviewing  situation  can  be  seen 
only  after  it  is  understood  that  a  true  rapport  relationship  will 
produce  a  deeper  feeling  of  assurance  and  sincerity  within  the 
applicant,  with  the  negative  attitudes  of  apprehension,  anxiety, 
and  fear  being  appreciablv  reduced.  Consequentlv,  the  applicant 
will  present  his  answers  with  greater  truth  and  candor. 

Starting  the  Interview:  The  Board's  i)residing  officer  should 
offer  the  applicant  a  seat,  tell  him  that  he  may  smoke  if  he 
wishes  and  let  each  member  of  the  Board  introduce  himself. 


"Paul  Boynton,  Selecting  the  New  Employee,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
1949,  p.  82. 

•"■'  "Rapport  is  defined  as  the  harmonious  relationship  and  mutual  responsiveness 
which  results  from  the  heightened  suggestibility  and  emotional  transference  occurring 
where  people  have  confidence,  trust,  and  esteem  for  each  other."  Frederick  Thorne, 
Principles  of  Personality  Counseling,  Journal  of  Clinical  Psychology,  Brandon, 
Vermont,  1950,  p.  125. 
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Meanwhile  a  cursoiy  check  of  his  Character  Investigation  Form 
will  reveal  some  trieiiclK'  point  which  can  be  used  to  open  the 
interview.  "Even  the  best  applicants  will  feel  nervous  and  appre- 
hensive when  appearing  before  a  rating  board.  The  first  ques- 
tions asked  the  applicant  should  be  very  easy  to  answer  so  as 
to  gi\e  him  a  chance  to  adjust  himself  to  the  situation."''  Some 
authorities  consider  a  general  nonpolice  point  as  the  best  point 
upon  which  to  start  the  intei-view,  viz.: 

"I  see  that  you  graduated  from  Jefferson  High,  I  graduated  from 
there  myself,  was  Mr.  Bishop  principal  while  you  attended?" 
"Your  record  shows  that  you  were  stationed  at  Glenview  Naval 
Air  Station.    Did  Bill  Gibbons  inanage  the  'Small  Stores'  at  that 
time?" 

This  types  of  question  which  is  directed  at  some  facet  of  the 
applicant's  personal  experience  or  concerns  some  particular  sub- 
ject about  which  he  can  speak  with  authority  is  a  good  "Open 
Sesame."  It  reduces  tensions  and  nervousness  and  offers  an  op- 
portunitv  to  observe  the  young  man's  self-confidence,  demeanor, 
and  self-expression  when  questioned  about  familiar  topics. 

The  next  questions  can  be  directed  towards  points  which  need 
clarification  or  may  even  be  provocative,  viz. :  an  otherwise  good 
work  record  is  marred  by  the  applicant  being  fired  from  his  job 
in  the  steel  mills.  The  Character  Investigation  discloses  that  it 
was  for  insubordination.  In  this  situation,  the  Oral  Board  is  able 
to  view  the  applicant  on  the  defensive.  Now  they  may  observe 
his  mien,  reasoning,  truthfulness  and  self-confidence  under  a 
more  unpleasant  set  of  circumstances. 

Finally,  if  time  permits,  the  Board  should  turn  to  stimulating 
questions  which  will  cause  the  applicant  to  give  his  opinions  on 
current  issues."'  Questions  regarding  a  police  officer's  responsi- 
bility while  on  strike  duty,  civil  rights,  taxation,  and  foreign  aid 
are  issues  whicli  will  tax  the  thinking  processes  of  any  applicant. 
Each  of  these  issues,  if  properly  posed  in  a  question,  can  place 
the  applicant  in  a  delicate  situation.  Regardless  of  whether  he 
takes  one  side  over  the  other,  or  professes  neutrality  in  his  an- 


'■'^^  Richard  L.  Holcomb,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 

'"  Ibid.,  pp.  59-63  sets  out  several  fine  suggested  topics  for  this  portion  of  the  inter- 
view. 
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swers,  the  Board  is  in  an  ideal  position  to  evaluate  his  tempera- 
ment, confidence  in  his  own  opinion,  coordination  of  ideas  and 
mental  analysis. 

The  interview  must  be  held  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  time 
schedule,  rarely  i)ennitting  more  than  a  three-minute  differential 
either  way.  To  tenninate  the  interview,  the  applicant  is  infomied 
that  the  interview  is  closed,  his  presence  has  been  appreciated 
and  that  he  will  be  notified  as  to  the  consequences  at  a  later  date. 
However,  "a  moment  of  relaxation,  humor,  or  at  least  friendly 
conversation  at  the  close  of  the  ordeal  is  appreciated  by  the  can- 
didate regardless  of  the  success  with  which  he  has  met  the  oral 
test."^' 

Rating  the  Applicant:  At  the  conclusion  of  the  intei^view  and 
after  the  applicant  has  left  the  room,  the  Board,  on  an  individual 
basis,  should  review  the  testimony  and  appearance  of  the  appli- 
cant. On  the  basis  of  his  own  interpretation  of  the  proceedings, 
each  Board  member  should  rate  the  candidate.  As  soon  as  all 
the  members  have  finished  their  evaluation,  a  short  discussion 
of  all  findings  and  conclusions  concerning  the  applicant  should 
be  held. 

Much  is  to  be  said  for  the  practice  of  calling  first  for  independent 
ratings.  This  practice  avoids  the  danger  that  one  member  of  the 
board  may  dominate  it.  Thus  it  is  well  to  require  each  interviewer 
to  weigh  for  himself  the  evidence  on  each  ratable  factor.  But 
after  this  has  been  done,  something  of  value  is  gained  by  subse- 
quent comparison  of  ratings  and  joint  discussion  of  the  evidence. 
If  the  raters  find  that  they  are  in  wide  disagreement,  opportunity 
may  then  be  given  for  all  to  review  the  evidence  and  for  any 
interviewer  to  revise  his  ratings  in  the  event  he  has  overlooked 
any  significant  evidence.^® 

The  Board  wOl  tender  a  final  evaluation  of  the  applicant,  sign 
any  necessary  forms,  and  file  the  findings  together  with  other 
data  concerning  the  applicant.  Later,  these  materials  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  Personnel  Department  or  other  responsible 
agency  for  final  consideration  in  the  f)roper  relationship  to  the 
other  phases  of  the  total  examining  process. 


"Oral  Tests  in  Public  Personnel  Selection,  op.  cit.,  p.  113. 
'Ubid.,  pp.  124-125. 
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The   Eligible  Group 

Alter  the  abilities  and  qiuilifieations  of  all  applicants  have 
been  thoroughly  evaluated,  the  final  a\  erages  are  computed  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  explained  on  pages  185-190.  It  seems 
prudent  to  caution  once  more  the  necessity  for  creating  a  sound 
and  reasonabh-  high  cut-off  score.  This  is  very  essential  if  the 
department  is  interested  in  obtaining  only  the  best  qualified 
persons.  When  aU  final  averages  have  been  computed,  the  scores 
should  be  ranked  in  descending  numerical  order  enumerating  all 
applicants  who  have  earned  a  passing  score  or  better.  Once  this 
processing  has  been  completed,  the  Personnel  Department  or 
other  responsible  agency  will  make  public  notification  of  the 
eligible  group. 

THE  PROBATIONARY  PERIOD 

Although  the  foregoing  Selection  Program  should  be  successful 
in  providing  the  police  departments  with  a  group  of  well-qualified 
and  highly  suitable  candidates,  no  selection  program  is  infallible. 
Regardless  of  how  sound  the  program  may  be,  a  few  malcontents 
and  misfits  will  manage  to  be  appointed.    In  the  best  interests 
of  the  police  department,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  individuals 
themselves,  the\'  should  be  eliminated  as  soon  as  their  inade- 
quacies can  be  uncoxered.    In  some  situations,  vertification  of  a 
persons   competence   for   a  particular  position   can  be   accom- 
plished only  by  an  appraisal  of  his  job  perfomiance  which  must 
be  completed  before  his  final  certification.    'The  final  test  must 
be  trial  on  the  job.  Full  ad\antage  should  be  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunitv  afforded  bv  the  prol^ationaiy  period  to  eliminate  those 
who  demonstrate  unfitness  in  training  and  on  the  job."''* 
Despite  the  most  careful  and  well-planned  recruitment  and  selec- 
tion neither  the  police  chief  nor  the  central  personnel  agency  will 
be  in  position  to  evaluate  properly  a  candidates  courage,  his  in- 
terest in  police  work,  his  industry,  or  his  emotional  stability.  These 
things  must  be  appraised  during  the  probationary  period.    Of  all 
the  devices  used  to  select  personnel  the  probationary  period  when 
properly  used  in  the  most  eflFective.^*^ 


='  O.  W.  Wilson,  op.  cit.,  p.  353. 

■""Municipal  Police  Administration,  op.  cit.,  p.  112. 
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It  is  absolutely  necessary,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  period  of 
probation  as  an  indispensal')le  adjunct  of  the  Selection  Program. 

Duration  of  the  Probationary  Period:  Because  the  Probationary 
Period  is  that  portion  of  the  officer's  job  when  his  superiors  must 
evaluate  his  accomplishments  and  abilities  in  tenns  of  a  career, 
sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  to  make  the  judgment  equitable 
to  all  concerned.  The  Probationary  Period  should  last  a  minimum 
of  one  year  with  the  advisability  of  a  longer  period — preferrably 
eighteen  months  to  two  years.  This  is  especially  tnie  in  those 
departments  where  dismissal  is  practically  impossible  once  an 
officer  has  received  final  certification. 

A  short  Probationary  Period  (any  period  less  than  one  year) 
is  inadvisable  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  fails  to  allot  sufficient  time  for  the  probationer  to  become 
completelv  oriented  to  the  job. 

2.  The  present  trend  in  Police  Education  favors  lengthening  the 
indoctrination  training  j)rogram.  Due  to  this  fact,  thirty  to 
fifty  percent  of  the  Probationary  Period  may  expire  before 
the  probationer  is  out  of  police  school  and  can  be  observed 
under  actual  police  duty. 

3.  Undesirable  personalitv  or  character  traits  can  be  controlled 
for  relatively  short  periods  of  time,  thus  some  officers  possess- 
ing these  undesirable  traits  may  not  be  discovered  before  the 
expiration  of  the  probationary  period. 

Conversely,  a  Probationarv  Period  of  adequate  duration  is 
advantageous  because: 

1.  It  compels  the  probationer  to  maintain  a  longer  period  of 
proper  conduct  and  efficient  duty  which,  in  turn,  may  en- 
hance the  possibilitv  of  its  continuation  after  the  probationer's 
final  certification. 

2.  An  accurate  evaluation  of  each  officer  requires  the  opinion  of 
several  supervisors. 

3.  Each  supervisor  must  have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  ( three 
months  or  more)  to  render  an  accurate  evaluation  of  each 
probationer. 

4.  An  accurate  evaluation  requires  study  of  the  probationer's 
abilitv  in  manv  and  varied  phases  of  police  duty. 
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Assignment  of   Probationers   During  the   Probationary   Period: 

In  some  cities,  the  probationer  is  assigned  to  duty  with  an  expe- 
rienced police  officer  for  several  weeks  before  being  given  his 
own  assignments.  Although  this  is  not  a  uniformally  accepted 
practice,  a  veiy  effective  and  beneficial  probationary  period  can 
be  de\'eloped  in  this  manner.  The  new  officer  can  obtain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  knowledge  simply  by  observing  a  skillful 
and  proficient  officer  perform  his  duties, 

A  sensible  plan  is  to  have  the  probationer  assist  and  observe 
(mainh  the  latter)  the  desk  sergeant,  the  lockup  keeper,  a  post 
patrol  officer,  a  traffic  intersection  control  officer,  and  other  such 
assigmnents  for  a  period  of  two  to  four  weeks.  This  system  of 
"Assignment  Alternation"  can  be  expanded  according  to  the  size 
of  the  department  to  include  dut\'  in  the  Traffic  Division,  Detec- 
tive Division,  and  other  specialized  divisions.  At  the  end  of  this 
portion  of  the  plan,  the  probationer  can  be  assigned  as  "Relief 
Man"  on  those  department  assignments  which  required  two  offi- 
cers. In  this  wav,  the  voung  officer  can  be  guided  and  coached, 
and  gradually  led  from  the  cloister  of  the  Police  Academy  to  the 
worldh'  diversification  of  police  dutv  as  he  perfomis  the  numer- 
ous tasks  which  will  soon  become  part  of  his  regular  work  routine. 
This  method  of  indoctrination  is  valuable  to  both  the  individual 
and  to  the  department.  It  is  beneficial  to  the  probationer  as  it 
offers  deeper  insight  into  the  entire  police  operation  therebv 
clarifying  an\'  misconceptions  he  may  have  about  the  job.  Like- 
wise, it  helps  the  Police  Department  because  the  supenisory 
persomiel  is  able  to  make  a  more  objecti\e  evaluation  of  the 
probationers.  The  frequenth'  alternating  of  assigimients  places 
the  probationer  with  a  different  officer  almost  even^  dav,  and 
affords  the  supervising  sergeant  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
wider  range  of  opinions  which  he  ma\-  consider  when  making 
his  exaluation  regarding  the  suitabilitv  of  the  probationer  for  the 
job.  By  the  end  of  this  program,  the  probationer  can  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  categor\  as  the  full\-  certified  officers.  The 
supenising  sergeant  should  see  that  the  probationer  is  gi\en 
active  duties  which  will  place  considerable  demand  on  his  know  1- 
edge,  character,  and  personalit)'.  The  supervisory  sergeant  should 
maintain  an  active  scrutin\   of  the  probationers  assigned  to  his 
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watch  as  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  a  true  and  accurate  evalu- 
tion  of  their  seniccs  and  fitness  can  be  determined  vahdly. 

Evaluation  of  Probationers:  The  supervising  sergeant  has  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  evahiation  of  the  probationer's 
suitabiHtv  for  the  job.  In  order  for  him  to  make  objective  evahi- 
ations,  he  must  know  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  interpret  and 
rate  the  probationer's  proficiencv  or  deficiency  in  each  particular 
area.  A  sound  way  of  arriving  at  objective  evaluations  is  by 
means  of  a  rating  fonii  (see  Figure  64,  Police  Officer  Evahiation 
Form).  The  rating  form  stands  in  the  same  relationship  to  the 
probationary  period  as  written  examination  does  to  the  police 
school.  It  is  a  means  of  detemiining  the  probationer's  over-all 
fitness  for  police  work  evaluated  and  measured  under  actual 
working  conditions.  The  Police  Officer  Evaluation  Form  divides 
the  evaluation  into  three  specific  categories: 

1.  Duty  Record:  which  can  be  most  objectively  evaluated  as  it 
considers  the  actual  productivity  of  the  individual's  police 
perfomiance. 

2.  Job  Peiformance:  this  area  takes  into  consideration  the  officer's 
duty  performance  beyond  the  objective  measurable  items. 
This  does  not  consider  arrests  and  apprehensions  but  rather 
those  factors  which  have  a  strong  association  with  duty  record, 
i.e.,  his  quality  of  work,  his  cooperation  with  fellow  officers, 
and  his  ability  to  write  reports,  etc. 

3.  Personal  Traits:  this  area  is  the  most  subjective  to  rate.  It 
considers  his  personality  and  attitudes  in  temis  of  police  per- 
fomiance. When  scoring  these  items,  the  sergeant  will  find 
the  most  need  for  obtaining  the  opinions  of  the  officers  who 
worked  with  the  probationer.  Some  authorities  consider  this 
rating  as  the  police  department's  opportunit\'  to  evaluate  those 
characteristics  considered  bv  the  Oral  Board. 

Frequence  of  the  Rating:  The  rating  of  the  probationer  should 
be  made  ever>^  three  months  during  the  probationar\'  period.  If 
the  ratings  are  made  too  infrequently  there  is  the  possibihty  that 
an  infrequent  behavior  manifestation  may  unduly  influence  a 
rating  covering  a  long  inten  al.  It  is  also  possible  that  infrequent 
ratings  will  be  misinterpreted  by  minimizing  their  importance. 
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FIGURE     64 
POLICE    OFFICER    EVALUATION    FORM 


NAME 


ASSIGNMENT 


STAR SHIFT 

RATING  PERIOD 


1.      DUTY    RECORD 


A.  Felonv  —  Misdemeanor  Arrests 

li.  Recoveries  and  Investigations 

C.  Summonses  Issued 

D.  General  Duty 

COMMENTS: 


Outstanding 

□ 

□ 


Average 

iU 
[Zl 
Hi 

□ 


Z3 

□ 


JOB    PERFORMANCE 

A.  Quality  of  Work 

B.  Report  Writing 

C.  Cooperation 

D.  Attitude  Toward  Public 

E.  Attendance 


III.    PERSONAL    TRAITS 

A.  Appearance 

B.  Interest 

C.  Aggressiveness 

D.  Discipline 

E.  Respect 

F.  Resourcefulness 

(..  Professional  Judgment 

H.  Ethical  Attitude 


Oufstonding 

Average 

Pool 

:_! 

^ 

LJ 

ZJ 

Z3 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Z3 

Z3 

□ 

rj 

□ 

Outstonding 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

COMMENTS: 


GENERAL    CLASSIFICATION: 
Dot* . 


RECOMMENDATION: 
Dot* . 


Outstanding 

□ 


Rating  Officer  . 
Star 


Superior  Officer 
Rank 


Avaroge 

□ 


Poor 

□ 
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EXPLANATION  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  POLICE  OFFICER  EVALUATION  FORM 

DIRECTIONS:  Superior  officers  assigDcd  the  responsibility  of  evaluating  their  subordinates  must  be  impartial  and 
objective  in  their  ratings.  Each  subordinate  must  be  rated  in  terms  of  department  standards  and  not  by  comparing 
one  officer  with  another.  The  report  must  be  filled  out  completely— check  every  item  or  give  an  explanation  for  not 
checking  item  in  "Comment"  space.  ""Comment  space  will  be  used  to  explain  all  "Outstanding"  or  "Poor"  ratings 
given.    If  additional  space  is  required,  staple  report  to  this  form. 

I.  DUTY    RECORD 

A.  Felony— Misdemeanor  Arrests:  In  light  of  opportunity,  consider  the  number  of  felony  arrests,  state  and  city 
misdemeanor  arrests,  percentage  of  convictions,  fugitives  apprehended. 

B.  Recoveries  and  Investigations:  In  light  of  opportunity,  consider  the  amount  of  recoveries  of  stolen  and  lost 
property,  stolen  autos,  amount  and  seriousness  of  investigations  handled,  percentage  of  crimes  cleared  up. 

C.  Summonses  Issued:  In  light  of  opportunity,  consider  the  number  of  summonses  issued  for  traffic  violations 
as  well  as  other  municipal  violations. 

D.  General  Duty:  Consider  subordinate's  efficiency  in  proper  prospective  to  duty  assignment-be  especially 
exact  when  officer  has  slight  or  no  opportunity  to  perform  Items  A,  B,C,  i.e.,  lock-up  keeper,  special  details, 
desk  duty,  etc. 

COMMENTS:    This  space  is  used  to  explain  Outstanding  or  Poor  appraisals  of  officer's  Duty  Record. 

II.  JOB    PERFORMANCE 

A.  Quality  of  Work:  Consider  the  officer's  ability  to  understand  his  duties  and  responsibilities  in  terms  of 
specific  assignments,  the  performance  of  the  job  in  proper  prospective  to  those  duties  considering  specifically 
the  degree  of  accuracy,  promptness,  and  efficiency  in  terms  of  his  police  experience. 

B.  Report  Writing:  Are  proper  forms  used  in  specific  cases,  are  they  accurately,  completely,  and  neatly  com- 
pleted?   Are  written  statements  taken  correctly? 

C.  Cooperation:  To  what  degree  does  he  freely  extend  himself  to  help  other  officers,  can  he  be  considered  a 
team  worker,  does  he  accept  his  share  of  unpleasant  assignments  as  a  gentleman,  or  does  he  complain 
constantly  about  assignments? 

D.  Attitude  Toward  Public:  Is  the  officer  friendly,  yet  maintains  the  proper  reserve  between  citizen  and  police 
officer,  does  he  talk  loo  much  about  police  business  with  the  citizens,  does  he  use  tact,  understanding, 
courtesy,  decorum  when  rendering  police  assistance  to  citizens? 

E.  Attendance:    Is  he  punctual,  prompt  in  reporting  for  duty,  responding  to  calls,  answering  alarms,  obeying  orders? 

III.  PERSONAL    TRAITS 

A*   Appeoronce:    Consider  neatness,  cleanliness  of  uniform  and  self,  does  he  have  proper  bearing  and  dignity? 

B.  Interest:  Does  officer  make  a  sincere  effort  to  do  the  best  job  possible  under  all  types  of  conditions,  does 
he  have  the  interest  of  the  department  above  any  self-interest,  does  he  extend  himself  to  do  more  than  the 
minimum    workload? 

C.  Aggressiveness:  Does  he  carry  out  his  assignments  in  the  proper  and  accepted  mannor  or  is  he  over-zealous 
to  arrest,  does  he  tend  to  flout  citizen  respect  to  enforce  the  law? 

D.  Discipline:  Is  he  attentive  in  following  instructions  and  directions  of  superiors,  is  he  guided  by  depart- 
ment roles  in  performing  his  duties? 

E.  Respect:  Does  he  maintain  proper  dignity  and  respect  for  superiors  and  fellow  officers,  consider  him  in 
light  of  trustworthiness,  reliability,  and  courtesy. 

F.  Resourcefulness:  Consider  his  ability  to  respond  and  adjust  to  new  or  unexpected  occasions,  his  talents 
to  resolve  these  occasions  satisfactorily  by  himself. 

G.  Professional  Judgment:  Consider  his  ability  to  rationalize,  does  he  have  "Professional  Common  Sense"  to 
resolve  his  problems,  does  he  sometimes  act  spontaneously  without  thought  to  consequences? 

H.  Ethical  Attitude:  Does  he  think,  act,  and  behave  as  a  professional  person,  is  he  a  man  of  integrity  and 
dignity,  does  he  have  respect  for  citizens  and  fellow  workers? 

COMMENTS:  This  space  is  used  to  explain  Outstanding  or  Poor  appraisals  of  officer's  Job  Performance  and 
Peraooal  Traits. 


Copyright  -  T.M.  Froat,  Chicago,  1958 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  ratings  are  required  too  often;  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  making  of  the  foiins  becomes  mechanical  and 
there  may  be  insufficient  time  to  acquire  proper  insight  into 
ratings  in  order  to  estabhsh  an  objective  evahiation. 

The  Sergeant's  and  Superior  Officer's  Responsibilities:  Cause 
for  dismissal  should  be  a  serious  deficiency  in  any  essential  qual- 
ity contained  on  the  Police  Officer  Evaluation  Form  or  a  failure 
to  amass  a  sufficient  number  of  qualifying  points/'  The  respon- 
sibilitv  for  the  rating  of  probationers  rests  with  their  immediate 
supei-vising  sergeant.  The  rating  sergeant  should  obtain  the  opin- 
ions of  other  supervising  p)ersonnel  and  the  members  of  the 
department  with  whom  the  probationer  has  worked.  This  will 
help  ensure  a  more  objective  and  unbiased  evaluation  of  the 
individual's  capabilities  and  qualifications  for  the  position.  How- 
ever, the  actual  rating  remains  the  responsibility  of  the  iinme- 
diate  supervising  sergeant.  The  commanding  officer  must  ap- 
prove and  endorse  all  ratings  made  for  probationers  assigned  to 
his  command.  The  rating  fonns  are  then  forwarded  to  the  Chief 
of  Police.  The  final  rating  of  the  probationers  must  be  submitted 
two  weeks  before  the  termination  of  the  probationary  period. 
In  this  way,  the  Chief  has  sufficient  time  to  dismiss  the  unqual- 
ified individuals  before  the  temiination  of  the  probationary 
period. 

CHAPTER  RECAPITULATION 

Advanced  planning  is  an  essential  step  in  selecting  police  per- 
sonnel. The  responsible  citv  departments  must  determine  their 
personnel  needs  in  temis  of  physical,  mental,  and  psychological 
factors  instead  of  mere  numbers.  Selection  must  always  be  prem- 
ised on  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  so  any  doubts  concern- 
ing the  suitability  of  an  applicant  must  always  be  resolved  in 
favor  of  the  police  department. 

A  recognized  intelligence  test  should  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
applicant's  mental  alertness  for  police  duty.  Decided  inroads 
have  been  made  towards  de\'eloping  suitable  measuring  devices 


"  Police  personnel  officials  and  similar  responsible  authorities  may  obtain  informa- 
tion regarding  the  use  and  scorings  of  the  Police  Officer  Evaluation  Form  by  con- 
tacting the  author. 
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to  evaluate  the  mental  capacity  of  police  applicants.  Among  the 
recognized  tests  suitable  for  this  purpose  are  those  available 
through  the  Public  Personnel  Association. 

Social  adjustment  for  persons  serving  the  public  is  an  extremely 
important  consideration  and  one  which  for  many  years  has  been 
overlooked.  The  ideal  situation  is  to  have  each  applicant  inter- 
viewed by  a  psvchiatrist.  When  this  is  not  possible,  personality 
inventories  should  be  substituted.  The  physical  examination  is 
about  the  most  consistent  of  all  evaluating  criteria.  It  should  be 
conducted  by  a  civic-minded  physician  who  will  examine  the 
applicant's  past  medical  histoiy  thoroughly  as  well  as  his  prevail- 
ing medical  condition.  The  suggested  standards  of  Chicago  and 
Massachusetts  are  set  forth  as  they  are  representative  of  prevail- 
ing standards. 

The  character  investigation  should  be  conducted  with  thor- 
oughness by  police  officers  highly  skilled  in  the  teclmique.  The 
suggested  forms  presented  in  this  chapter  are  essential  to  ensure 
completeness  and  comprehension  of  the  investigation.  The  ex- 
perienced investigator  will  never  take  the  applicant's  answer  as 
"gospel"  truth,  but  will  follow  through  to  establish  the  validity 
and  truthfulness  of  the  answers. 

Some  departments  use  the  personal  interview  to  considerable 
advantage  in  selecting  their  personnel.  The  rating  process  is 
highh^  subjective  and  thus  is  not  always  too  reliable.  However, 
with  careful  selection  and  indoctrination  of  the  Oral  Board  mem- 
bers, considerable  value  can  be  realized  from  the  board's  opinion 
and  evaluation  of  applicants. 

Regardless  of  how  thorough  the  selection  program  may  be, 
new  police  officers  should  be  required  to  serve  a  probationarv^ 
period  during  which  time  their  over-all  suitabilitv  for  the  position 
can  be  evaluated  by  their  superior  officers  and  their  co-workers. 
To  ensure  a  reliable  evaluation  of  these  new  officers,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  police  departments  employ  a  reliable  rating  device 
such  as  that  which  is  explained  in  this  chapter. 
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APPENDICES 


APPENDIX  A 

Suggested  Outline 

CHICAGO  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

POLICE  TRAINING  SECTION 

IN-SERVICE  UNIT 

OUTLINE   CODE:    C/L:A-38:655-l 
COURSE  HOURS:  1/12 

COURSE: 

LAW  OF  ARREST,  SEARCH  &  SEIZURE 

SUBJECT  MATTER: 

LAW  OF  ARREST.  INTRODUCTION 

SPECIFIC  TOPICS  COVERED: 
ARREST,  DEFINED 
AUTHORITY  TO  ARREST 
WHEN  MAY  AN  ARREST  BE  MADE? 
WHO  MAY  MAKE  AN  ARREST? 

NECESSARY  TEACHING  AIDS: 
OPAQUE  PROJECTOR 

OPAQUE  PROJECTION  CARDS  A-l,  A-2,  A-3 
SCREEN,  BEADED 
PASSOUTS:  MIMEOGRAPHED  MATERIALS 

1.  LAW  OF  ARREST-SGT.  HARTMAN 

2.  ILLINOIS  COURT  DECISIONS  RE:  ARREST 

REFERENCES  SOURCES: 

BAKER,    RUSSELL:    MANUAL    ON    THE    LAW    OF    ARREST, 

SEARCH  AND  SEIZURE,  Chicago  Crime  Commission 
SMITH-HURD,   ILLINOIS  ANNOTATED  STATUTES,   CHAPTER 

38,  CRIMINAL  CODE,  West  Publishing  Company 
COGAN,  JOHN;  THE  LAW  OF  SEARCH  &  SEIZURE 
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Explanation  of  Outline 

NOTE: To  assist  the  reader,  this  general  eommentarv  has  been  added 
to  explain  each  major  item  of  the  Outhne  itself  and  would  not  be 
iiiclndcd  in  an  Outline  under  ordinarx'  circinnstances. 


OUTLINE  CODE:  The  first  two  letters  identity  the  course,  i.e., 
C/L:  CRIMINAL  LAW 
A/A:  AIDED  AND  ACCIDENT 
G/C:  GOVERNMENT  AND  CIVICS 

Letter  or  letters  after  the  colon  identify  the  specific  subject  matter, 

i.e., 
A:  ARREST 
AR:  ARSON 
B:  BURGLARY 

First  two  numbers  identif\   the  Chapter  of  the  State  Statute,  i.e., 

38:  Criminal  Code 
43:  Dram  Shop 
75:  Jails  and  Jailers 

Number  or  numbers  after  colon  identifx'  paragraph  of  chapter,  i.e., 

655:  Dutv  of  Officers 

722:  Order  Fixing  Amoimt  of  Bail 

COURSE  HOUR:  The  first  number  identifies  the  particular  course  and  the 
second  number  indicates  the  maximum  hovus  de\oted  to  the  subject 
matter,  i.e.,  1/12  means  that  this  is  the  first  of  twelve  sessions  needed 
to  teach  the  subject:  Law  of  Arrest,  Search  &  Seizure. 

COURSE:  This  is  the  major  subject  which  will  re(|uire  twebe  hours  to 
complete. 

SUBJECT  MATTER:  This  is  the  specific  aspect  of  the  course  to  be  taught 
at  this  session.  In  this  instance,  there  will  be  tweKe  different  Subjects 
in  the  Course  on  Arrest. 

SPECIFIC  TOPICS  CO\'ERED:  This  identified  the  major  points  covered 
in  each  different  Subject  Matter  Outline. 

NECESSARY  TEACHING  AIDS:  This  section  enumerates  the  different 
teaching  aids  needed  for  the  particular  Subject  Matter. 

REFERENCE  SOURCES:  This  section  enumerates  all  primary  and  some 
secondar\'  reference  materials  needed  for  the  particular  Subject  Matter. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE 

COURSE  CODE:  C  L:A-38:655-l 
COURSE  HOURS:  1/12 
DURATION:  50  MINUTES 

NOTE: 

Prior  to  class  meeting,  the  instructor  is  to  have  the  opaque  projector 
and  screen  set  up  in  classroom  and  readv  for  use.  He  will  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  of  the  mimeographed  materials  for  distri- 
bution to  the  class  members. 

INTRODUCTION: 

I.   Give  background  of  self. 

II.   Sell  the  class  on  the  need  for  this  subject. 

You  are  experienced  police  officers,  \'ou  have  plent\  of  street  expe- 
rience, most  of  vou  have  appeared  in  felonv  and  municipal  court 
manv  times,  vou  have  sent  men  to  the  penitentiarw  and  \ou  may 
have  been  in  a  shooting  or  two;  in  short,  vou  ask  vourselves  "Why 
do  I  have  to  take  this  course?" 

III.  Prepare  to  use  the  opaque  projector. 

I'm  going  to  show  vou  two  arrest  problems  and  let  vou  decide 
whether  thev  constitute  lawful  arrests  or  unlawful  arrests.  Write 
vour  answers  and  comments  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  This  paper  will 
not  be  collected  and  no  grades  will  be  given.  I'm  sine  that  these 
problems  will  be  easy  for  men  with  vour  experience  but  the\'  will 
help  to  get  us  thinking  about  the  subject  at  hand. 

IV.  Project  Card  A-1    (case  of  Rock  vs  Wleklinski)   allow  about  one- 
half  minute  for  class  to  think  and  record  answer. 

Project  Card  A-2  (case  of  Yanzanities  vs  Ghee)  allow  about  one 
half  minute  for  class  to  think  and  record  answer. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  OUTLINE 

DURATION:  The  time  allowed  per  eouise  lioiir 

I.   The  requirement  for  the  instructor  to  identity  himself  will  occur 
onK    at  his  first  appearance  before  the  class. 

II.  The  Introduction  will  \ary  according  to  the  background  and  expe- 
rience of  the  class.  In  this  approach,  the  instructor  stresses  agree- 
ment with  the  wide  police  experience  of  the  study  bod\-  rather 
than  attempt  to  overcome  it. 

III.  When  showing  the  cards,  note  that  the  instructor  is  seeking  their 
opinion  regarding  the  arrest  problem,  this  is  much  better  than 
telling  them  that  the\  are  going  to  be  tested.  Indirectly,  he  will 
get  them  in  a  thinking  mood  for  the  subject  at  hand. 

IV.  Allow  sufficient  time  to  think  out  the  answer,  but  not  too  much 
as  students  mav  start  to  talk  among  themselves  and  the  atmosphere 
will  be  lost. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE 

V.  Project  Answers  to  Cards  A-1  and  A-2,  discuss  answers. 

To  understand  the  court's  reasoning,  a  quick  review  of  the  funda- 
mentals concerning  tlie  Law  of  Arrest  is  necessar)-. 

DISTRIBUTE  PASSOUTS 

BODY:   (Time  remaining:  45  minutes) 

I.  An  arrest  is  the  apprehending  or  detaining  of  a  person  b\'  a  person 
with  legal  authority  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  answer  an 
alleged  or  suspected  crime. 

I.  The  essential  elements  of  an  arrest  are: 

A.  Apprehension  or  detention  of  a  person. 

B.  The  person  performing  the  arrest  must  have  legal  authoritv. 

C.  The  purpose  of  the  arrest  must  be  lawful. 

D.  The  person  being  arrested  must  be  aware  of  his   arrest  and 
the  authoritv  of  the  person  to  arrest. 

E.  The  person  being  arrested  must  submit  to  the  arresting  officer. 

III.  The  absence  of  any  or  all  of  the  essential  elements  changes  the 
relationship  between  the  police  officer  and  the  person  involved.  A 
police  officer  mav  converse  with  a  citizen  concerning  a  criminal 
offense  and  the  situation  shall  not  constitute  an  arrest. 

People  V.  Mirbelle,  276  111.  App.  533. 

The  person  making  the  arrest  must  have  the  person  within  his  con- 
trol to  make  the  arrest. 

IV.  The  person  making  the  arrest  must  have  legal  authorit\'  to  act. 
A.  Police  Officer 

1.  Pursuit  of  a  felon   38/654 

2.  Lawful  duty   38.  655 

3.  Arrest  without  a  warrant    38  '657 

a)  In  his  presence 

b)  Not  in  his  presence 
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EXPLANATION  OF  OUTLINE 

\'.  Because  tliese  are  teehiiieal  leual  jioints,  tlie\  should  stimulate 
class  discussion  and  interest.  This  will  lead  up  to  the  instructor 
suppK  ing  the  correct  answers. 

NOTE:  Instructor  must  be  mindful  that  this  is  merely  the  Introduction 
and  must  direct  (luestions  towards  the  subject  matter  ol  the  lesson. 
The  Introduction  must  be  limited  to  4  to  6  minutes. 


BODY 


I.  From  time  to  time,  refer  to  the  mimeographed  literature,  and  have 
students,  selected  at  random,  read  the  legal  cjuotations. 

II.   Insert  particular  examples  to  explain  points. 

III.   Call  on  class  members  for  experiences  and  opinions. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE 

4.  Order  from  a  magistrate 

a)  Given  orally  38/658 

b)  Warrant  38/662-670 

B.  Private  Citizen 

1.  Arrest  without  a  warrant  when  crime  is  committed  in  his 
presence  38/657 

2.  Order  from  a  magistrate 

a)  Given  orally   38/658 

b)  Warrant  38/662-670 

3.  Posse  comitatiis   38/656 

V.  The  purpose  of  the  arrest  must  be  lawful. 

1.  Arresting  by  order  of  a  court. 

2.  Arresting  when  crime  is  attempted  or  is  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  officer. 

3.  It  is  unlawful  to  arrest  because  of 

a)  Mere  suspicion 

b)  Entrapment 

4.  When  a  criminal  offense  has  in  fact  been  committed  and 
the  police  officer  has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the 
person  arrested  has  committed  it. 

5.  Theory  of  "reasonable  and  prudent  man." 

VI.  The  person  being  arrested  must  be  aware  of  his  arrest  and  the 
authority  of  the  person  to  perfect  the  arrest. 

A.  Whenever  conditions  permit,  the  officer  should  announce  his 
office  and  intention. 

B.  Rare  cases  of  person  being  hard  of  hearing  or  not  understand- 
ing English. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  OUTLINE 

IV.  Side  step  iirele\'ant  questions  or  aside  points  which  will  form  the 
substance  of  future  lessons. 

\'.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  entertain  if  it  becomes  necessary,  tell  a  joke 
or  two  to  recapture  the  students'  interest. 

VI.  Watch  vour  level  of  presentation.  Always  speak  to  the  mental 
capacity  of  the  student  body,  not  over  their  ability  or  beneath 
theii-  capacit)'  to  understand. 
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SUGGESTED  OUTLINE 

VII.  Person  being  arrested  must  submit  to  the  arresting  officer. 

A.  The  arrest  is  completed  when  the  person  is  under  the  control 
of  the  person  making  the  arrest. 

B.  When  submission  is  kicking,  resisting  arrest  ma\-  occur. 

C.  The  problem  of  escape  vs.  mere  avoidance  of  arrest. 

D.  Person  has  right  to  resist  unlawful  an-est. 

SUMMARY  (Time  remaining:  5  minutes) 

I.  Review  the  subject  matter  of  the  lesson. 
II.  Re-emphasize  the  essentials  of  the  subject  matter. 

III.  Ask  or  answer  questions. 

IV.  Make  assignments  for  home  study.    The  next  lesson  will  deal  with 
the  "Use  of  Force  When  Making  An  Arrest." 

A.  LAW  OF  ARREST,  Chapter  V,  pp.  23-27. 

B.  Illinois  Decisions,  p.  4. 
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EXPLANATION   OF  OUTLINE 

SUMMARY 

I.   Tie  the  lesson  together.    The  ehiss  will  be  over  in  a  few  minutes, 
stress  what  you  want  them  to  remember. 

II.   Call  on  a  few  students  and  see  what  thev  can  remember  about 
the  essential  points. 

III.   If  assignments  are  to  be  made  for  home  stud\-,  do  it  before  time 
runs  out. 
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APPENDIX  B 

Suggested  Readings  for  Police  Officers 


The  Work  and  Author 

A  Recruit  Asks  Some  Questions 
Peper,  John  S. 


Academy  Lectures  on  Lie  Detec- 
tion, Volumes  I  &  II 
Leonard,  V.  A. 

Administrative  Action 
Newman,  William 

Are  You  Guilty? 

Dienstein,  William 


Armed  Robbery 

Holcomb,  Richard 


Arrest,  Search  and  Seizure 
Smith,  Howard 


Arson,  a  Handbook  of  Detection 
AND  Investigation 

Battle,  B.,  &  Weston,  P. 

Art  of  Cross  Examination,  The 
Wellman,  Francis 

Art  of  Detection,  The 
Fisher,  Jacob 

Barbarians  in  Our  Midst 
Peterson,  Virgil 


Publisher 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Prentice-Hall 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Bureau  of  Public  Affairs 
State  Universit\'  of  Iowa 
Iowa  Cit\',  Iowa 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Greenburg  Publishers 
201  E.  57th  Street 
New  York,  New  York 

Garden  Citv  Publishing  Company 
Garden  Citv,  New  York 

Rutgers  University  Press 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Little,  Brown,  and  Company 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
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The  Work  and  Author 


Publisher 


Black's  Law  Dictionary 
Black,  Henry 

Blood  Grouping  Technics 

SchifF  &  Bo\d 


Car  Clouting 

Nelson,  A.  T.,  &  Smith,  H.  E. 

Cases  &   Materials  on   Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure 
Perkins,  Rollins 

Chemical  Test  and  the  Law 
Donigan,  Robert 


Chemical  Tests  for  Alcohol  in 
Traffic  Law  Enforcement 
Forrester,  Glenn 

Coping  with  Shoplifting 
(Pamphlet) 
Rogers,  Keith  &  Whitham,  \V.  G. 

Courtroom  Medicine 
Houts,  Marshall 


Crime  and  the  State  Police 
Vollmer,  A.,  &  Parker 

Crime  Control  by  the  National 
Government 

Millspaugh,  Arthur 

Crime  Detection 

Svensson,  A.,  &  Wen  del,  O. 


Crime  in  America 
Kefauver,  Estes 


West  Publishing  Company 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Interscience  Publishers,  Inc. 
215  4th  Avenue 
New  York  3,  New  York 

(>harles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Ave. 
Springfield,  Illinois 

The  Foundation  Press 
268  Flatbush  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Traffic  Institute 

Northwestern  University 
1804  Hinman  Street 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Ave. 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Rogers  &  Associates 
520  W.  7th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

University  of  California  Press 
Berkeley,  California 

The  Brookings  Institution 
722  Jackson  PL,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Elsevier  Publishing  Company 
155  E.  S2nd  Street 
New  York  28,  New  York 

Doubleday  &  Company 
Garden  Citv,  New  York 
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The  Work  and  Author 


Publisher 


Chime  Investigation 
Kirk,  Paul  L. 


Chime  Problem,  The 
Reckless,  Walter 


Criminal,  The 

Vollmer,  August 

Criminal  Investigation 
Frincke,  C.  W. 

Criminal  Investigation 
Gross,  H.  G.  A. 

Criminal  Law,  Handbook  of 
Miller,  Justin 

Criminal  Procedure  from  Arrest 
TO  Appeal 
Orfield,  Lester 

Criminology  and   Crime   Preven- 
tion 

Higgins  &  Fitzpatrick 

Culture  and  Mental  Disorders 
Linton,  Ralph 

Daily  Training  Bulletin, 
Volumes  I  &  II 
Parker,  W.  H. 

Defense  Investigation 
Bliss,  Edward 

Effective  Personnel  Selection 
Procedures 

Stone,  C.  H.,  &  Kendall,  W. 


Interscience  Publishers,  Inc. 
215  4th  Avenue 
New  York  3,  New  York 

Appleton-Centurx'-Crofts 
35  W.  32nd  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 

The  Foundation  Press 
268  Flatbush  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

O.  W.  Smith  Company 
106  S.  Broadway 
Los  Angeles  12,  California 

Carswell  Companv 
145  Adelaids  St.,  W. 
Toronto  1,  Canada 

West  Publishing  Company 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

New  York  University  Press 
New  York,  New  York 


Bruce  Publishing  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Prentice-Hall 

Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey 
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The  Work  and  Author 


Publisher 


Effectiveness  of   Delinquency 
Prevention  Programs 
(Pamphlet) 

Elements  of  Police  Science 
Perkins,  Rollin 

Emotional  Maturity 
Saul,  Leon 

Encyclopedia  of  Criminology 
Branham  &  Kutash 

Essentials  of  Management  for 
Supervisors 

Bioaded,  Charles  H. 

Ethics  in  Police  Service 
Kooken,  Dan 


Evidence 

McCormick,   Charles 

Evidence  for  the  Patrolman 
Heffron,  Flo\d 

Evidence  Handbook  for  Police 
Kreinl,  Franklin 


Evidential  Documents 
Conway,  James 

Field  Interrogation 
Bristow,  Allen 

Fingerprint  Mechanics 
Scott,  Walter 


Superintendent  of  Documents 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Foundation  Press 
268  Flatbush  Avenue 
BrookKii,  New  York 

].  B.  Lippincott  Company 
331  W.  Lake  Street 
Chicago  6.  Illinois 

Philosophical  Library,  Inc. 
15  E.  40th  Street' 
New  York  16,  New  York 

Haiper  &  Brothers 
49  E.  33rd  Street 
New  York  16,  New  York 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

West  Publishing  Company 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Traffic  Institute 

Northwestern  University 
1804  Hinman  Street 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Institute  ol  Applied  Science 
1920  Sunnvside  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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The  Work  and  Author 


Publisher 


Fingerprints,  Palms  and  Soles 
Cummins  and  Midlo 

Fingerprinting 

Chapel,  Charles 

First  Aid:  Surgical  &  Medical 
Cole  &  Puestow 

First  Aid  and  Resuscitation 
Young,  Carl 

Forensic  Medicine 
Derr,  Douglas 

Forensic  Science  and  Laboratory 
Technics 

Turner,  Ralph 

Forgery  and  Fictitious  Checks 
Sternitzkv,  Julius 

Forrest  Cool  Law  Review 
Criminal  Law 
Evidence 

From  Arrest  to  Release 
Houts,  Marshall 

F'rom  Evidence  to  Proof 
Houts,  Marshall 

Fundamentals  of  Criminal  Inves- 
tigation 

O'Hara,  Charles 

Gambling,   Should   It   Be   Legal- 
ized? 

Peterson,  Virgil 


Blakiston  Company 
1012  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pennsvlvania 

Coward-McCann,  Inc. 
2  W.  45th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

Appleton-Century-Crofts 
35  W.  32nd  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

The  Macmillan  Company 
60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
.301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Forrest  Cool  Publications 
Woodland  Hills,  California 


Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 
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The  Work  and  Author 


Publisher 


Grand  Jury,  The  (Pamphlet) 
Peterson,  \'irgil 

Gun  Cahe  and  Rkpaiu 
Chapel,  C.  E. 

Guide  to  Modern  Police  Thinking 
C^lift,  Raxmond 

Guide  to  Understanding  Race  and 
Human  Relations 
Police  Training  School 

Handbook  of  Illinois  Evidence 
Gleary,  Edward 

Homicide  Investigation 
Snyder,  LeMoyne 

Instructor's   Guide  for  Traffic 
Accident  Investigation 


Interrogation 

Mulbar,  Harold 

Introduction  to  Criminalistics 
O'Hara  &  Osterbnrg 

Introduction    to    Tool    Marks, 
Firearms  and  the  Striagraph 
Da\is,  fohn  E. 

Investigation  of  Death,  The 
Merkelev,  Donald 


Judge  and  Prosecutor  in  Traffic 
Court 

American  Bar  Association 


Chicago  Crime  Commission 
79  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Covvard-McC'ann,  Inc. 
2  W.  45th  Street 
New  York  19,  New  York 

W.  H.  Anderson  Company 
656  Main  Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Milwaukee  Police  Department 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Little,  Brown  &  Companv 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Traffic  Institute 

Northwestern  Universitv 
1804  Hinman  Street 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

The  Macmillan  Company 
60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  11,  New  York 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Traffic  Institute 

Northwestern  University 
1804  Hinman  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 
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The  Work  and  Author 


Publisher 


Know  the  Law 

Donigan,  R.,  and  Fisher,  E. 


Law  of  Medical  Practice 
Shartel,  B.,  and  Plant,  M. 

Law  of  Search  and  Seizure 
Cogan,  John 

Legal    Medicine,    Pathology    and 
Toxicology 

Gonzales,  Vance,  Helpern,  & 
Umberger 

Lie  Detection  and  Criminal  In- 
terrogation 

Inbau,  F.,  &  Reid,  J. 

Medico-Legal   Aspects    of    the 
Blood  Test  to  Determine 
Intoxication 

Ladd,  M.,  &  Gibson,  R. 

Modern  Criminal  Investigation 
Soderman  &  O'Connell 


Municipal  Personnel  Administra- 
tion 


Municipal  Police  Administration 


Narcotics  and  Drug  Addiction 
Hesse,  Erich 

Narcotics    and    Narcotic    Addic- 
tion 

Maurer,  D.,  &  Vogel,  V. 


Traffic  Institute 

Northwestern  University 
1804  Hinman  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Charles  C  Thomas,  Publisher 
301  E.  Lawrence  Avenue 
Springfield,  Illinois 

States  Attornev  Office 
Cook  County,  Illinois 

Appleton-Centur\'-Crofts 
35  W.  32nd  Street 
New  York  1,  New  York 

Williams  &  Wilkins  Company 
Mt.  RoN'al  and  Guilford  Avenue 
Baltimore  2,  Maryland 

Traffic  Institute 

Northwestern  University 
1804  Hinman  Avenue 
Evanston,  Illinois 

r\ink  and  Wagnall  Compan\' 
153  E.  24th  Street 
New  York  10,  New  York 

The  International  City  Managers' 
Association 
1313  E.  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

The  International  Cit\'  Managers' 
Association 
1313  E.  60th  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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APPENDIX  C 

Glossary  of  Legal  Terms 

The  definitions  of  le<^al  terms  set  out  in  this  Appendix  have  been  taken 
ivith  permission  from  Bhick's  Law  Dietionary,  Third  Edition,  copyright  1933 
1)1/  West  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.    All  rights  reserved. 

Abandonment — The  relinquishing  of  all  titles,  possession,  or  claim  or  a 
virtual  intentional  throwing  away  of  property. 

Abduction — The  unlawful  taking  or  detention  of  any  female  for  purposes 
of  marriage,  concubinage,  or  prostitution. 

Abet — To  encourage,  incite,  or  set  another  on  to  commit  a  crime.  ...  To 
abet  another  to  commit  a  minder  is  to  command,  procure,  or  counsel 
him  to  commit  it. 

Abortion — The  unlawful  destruction,  or  the  bringing  forth  prematurely  of 
the  human  foetus  before  the  natural  time  of  birth. 

Abrogation — The  destruction  or  annulling  of  a  former  law,  by  an  act  of 
the  legislative  power,  by  constitutional  authority  or  by  usage. 

Abscond — To  hide,  conceal,  or  absent  oneself  clandestinelw  with  the  intent 
to  a\oid  legal  process. 

Accessory — Before  the  Fact:  One  who,  being  absent  at  die  time  ot  die 
crime  committed,  doth  \et  procure,  counsel,  or  command  another  to 
commit  a  crime.  After  tJie  Fact:  All  persons  who,  after  the  commission 
of  am  felon\-,  conceal  or  aid  the  offender,  with  knowledge  that  he  has 
committed  a  felonv,  and  with  intent  that  he  may  avoid  or  escape  from 
arrest,  trial,  conviction,  or  punishment,  are  accessories. 

Accident — An  unforeseen  event  occurring  without  the  will  or  design  of  the 
person  whose  mere  act  causes  it. 

Accomplice — A  person  who  knowingly,  voluiitaril\ ,  and  with  common  in- 
tent with  the  principal  offender  unites  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 

Accusation — A  formal  charge  against  a  person,  to  the  effect  that  he  is  guilty 
of  a  punishable  offense,  laid  before  a  court  or  magistrate  having  juris- 
diction to  incjuire  into  the  alleged  crime. 

Accused — The  person  against  whom  an  accusation  is  made:  one  who  is 
charged  with  a  crime  or  misdemeanor. 
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Act — Something  done  voluntarily  by  a  person  and  of  such  a  nature  that 
certain  legal  consequences  are  attached  to  it. 

Adultery — Voluntary  sexual  intercourse  of  a  married  person  with  a  person 
other  than  the  offender's  husband  or  wife. 

Affidavit — A  written  or  printed  declaration  or  statement  of  facts,  made 
voluntarily,  and  confirmed  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  party  mak- 
ing it,  taken  before  an  officer  having  authority  to  administer  such  oath. 

Affray — The  fighting  of  two  or  more  persons  in  some  public  place  to  the 
terror  of  the  people. 

Alcoholic  Liquor — Intoxicating  liquors  which  can  be  used  as  a  beverage, 
and  which,  when  drunk  to  excess,  will  produce  intoxication. 

Animus  Furandi — The  intention  to  steal. 

Appeal — The  remo\al  of  a  cause  from  a  court  of  inferior  to  one  of  superior 
jurisdiction  for  the  pui-pose  of  obtaining  a  review  and  retrial. 

Appearance — A  coming  into  court  as  party  to  a  suit,  whether  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant. 

Arraignment — Calling  the  defendant  to  the  bar  of  the  court,  to  answer 
the  accusation  contained  in  the  indictment. 

Arrest — The  apprehending  or  detaining  of  the  person  in  order  to  be  forth- 
coming to  answer  an  alleged  or  suspected  crime. 

Arson — Willfully  and  maliciousK  burning  or  causing  to  be  bunied  the 
dwelling  house  of  another,  or  an\  kitchen,  shop,  or  other  outhouse  that 
is  parcel  thereof. 

Assault — An  unlawful  offer  or  attempt  with  force  or  violence  to  do  a 
corporeal  hurt  to  another. 

Bail — To  procure  the  release  of  a  person  from  legal  custod\%  b\-  undertaking 
that  he  shall  appear  at  the  time  and  place  designated  and  submit  him- 
self to  the  jurisdiction  and  judgment  of  the  court. 

Bailer — One  to  whom  goods  are  bailed;  the  part\-  to  whom  personal  prop- 
ert\'  is  deli\ered  under  a  contract  of  bailment. 

Bailment — A  delivery  of  something  of  a  personal  nature  b\-  one  part\-  to 
another,  to  be  held  according  to  the  purpose  or  object  of  the  delivery, 
and  to  be  retmned  or  delivered  over  when  that  purpose  is  accomplished. 

Bastard — A  child  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Battery — A  willful  and  unlawful  use  of  force  or  \'iolence  upon  the  person 
of  another. 

Best  Evidence  Rule — "Primary  evidence"  includes  the  best  evidence  which 
is  available  to  a  party  and  procurable  under  the  existing  situation. 

Bet — The  wager  of  money  or  property  on  an  incident  b\  which  one  or  both 
parties  stand  to  win  or  lose  b\"  chance. 
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Bifjaiiiy — The   criminal   offense   of   willfully  and   knowingly  contracting  a 

second   marriage   while    the   first   marriage,    to   the   knowledge   of  the 

offender,  is  still  subsisting  and  undissolved. 
Bookmaking — Registering  of  bets   or  wagers   on   an\    trial  or  contest  of 

speed  or  power  of  endurance  of  man  or  beast,  or  selling  pools. 
Breach  of  the  Peace — The  offense  of  breaking  or  disturbing  the  public 

peace  hv  anv  riotous,  forcible,  or  unlawful  proceeding. 
Brihery — Giving  or  receiving  anvthing  of  value,  or  any  valuable  service, 

intended  to  influence  one  in  the  discharge  of  a  legal  duty. 
Brothel — A  house  of  ill  fame,  a  common  habitation  of  prostitutes. 
Burden  of  Proof — The  necessity  or  dut\'  of  affirmatively  proving  a  fact 

or  facts  in  dispute  on  an  issue  raised  between  the  parties  in  a  cause. 

Capias — The  common  name  for  several  species  of  writs,  the  common 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  require  the  office  to  take  the  body 
of  the  defendant  into  custody. 

Chastity — The  state  of  purit\'  or  abstinence  from  unlawful  se.xual  connec- 
tion. 

Circumstantial  Evidence — Evidence  directed  to  the  attending  circum- 
stances. 

Common  Law — As  concerns  its  force  and  authority  in  the  United  States, 
the  phrase  designates  that  portion  of  the  common  law  of  England 
(including  such  acts  of  parliament  as  were  applicable)  \\'hich  had  been 
adopted  and  was  in  force  here  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  This,  so 
far  as  it  has  not  since  been  expressly  abrogated,  is  recognized  as  an 
organic  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  most  of  the  United  States. 

Complaint — An  allegation,  made  before  a  proper  magistrate,  that  a  person 
has  been  guiltv  of  a  designated  public  offense. 

Compounding  a  Felony — The  offense  of  taking  a  reward  for  forbearing  to 
prosecute  a  felonx ;  as  where  a  party  robbed  takes  his  goods  again,  or 
other  amends,  upon  an  agreement  not  to  prosecute. 

Concuhinage — The  act  or  practice  of  cohabiting,  in  se.xual  commerce, 
without  the  authority  of  law  or  a  legal  marriage. 

Confession — A  voluntar\'  statement  made  b\  a  person  charged  \\ith  a  crime 
.  .  .  wherein  he  acknowledges  his  guilt  of  the  offense  charged,  and 
discloses  the  part  he  has  taken  in  it. 

Confidence  Game — Obtaining  of  money  or  property  by  means  of  some 
trick,  device,  or  swindling  operation  in  which  the  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  confidence  which  the  victim  reposes  in  the  swindler. 

Conspiracy — An  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons,  for  accomplish- 
ing an  unlawful  end  or  a  law  lul  end  by  unlaw  ful  means. 
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Counterfeit — To  copy  or  imitate,  without  authority  or  right,  and  with  a 

a  view  to  deceive  or  defraud,  b\'  passing  the  cop\  or  thing  forged  for 

that  which  is  original  or  genuine. 
Corpus   Delicti — The   body  of  a  crime.    The  body    (material  substance) 

upon  which  a  crime  has  been  committed,  e.g.,  the  corpse  of  a  murdered 

man,  the  charred  remains  of  a  house  burned  down. 
Crime — Consists  in  a  violation  of  a  public  law  in  the  commission  of  which 

there  shall  be  a  union  or  joint  operation  of  act  and  intention  or  criminal 

negligence. 

Deadly  Weapon — Anv  weapon  dangerous  to  life  or  with  which  death  mav 

be  easih  and  readily  produced. 
Defendant — The  person  defending,  or  den\ing,  the  part\-  against  whom 

relief  or  recover\-  is  sought  in  an  action  or  suit. 
Defraud — To  cheat  or  trick,  to  deprive  a  person  of  property  or  any  interest 

estate,  or  right  b\'  fraud,  deceit,  or  artifice. 
Delinquent   Child — An   infant  of  not  more   than   specified  age  who  has 

violated  any  law  or  who  is  incorrigible. 
Deposition — Evidence   given   hv  a  witness  under  interrogatories,   oral  or 

written,  and  usually  written  down  bv  an  official  person. 
Direct  Evidence — Is  that  means  of  proof  which  tends  to  show  the  existence 

of  a  fact  in  question  without  the  intervention  of  the  proof  of  an\'  other 

fact. 

Divorce — The  legal  separation  of  man  and  wife,  effected,  for  cause,  b\  the 
judgment  of  a  court. 

Dwelling  House — The  house  in  which  a  man  lives  with  his  famiK',  a  resi- 
dence, the  apartment  or  building  or  group  of  buildings  occupied  hv  a 
famil\  as  a  place  of  residence. 

Embezzlement — The  fraudulent  appropriation  of  propert\  b\-  a  person  to 
whom  it  has  been  intrusted,  or  to  whose  hands  it  has  lawfulK*  come. 

Entrapment — The  act  of  officers  or  agents  of  the  government  in  inducing  a 
person  to  commit  a  crime  not  contemplated  b\-  him,  for  the  piupose  of 
instituting  a  criminal  prosecution  against  him. 

Entry — In  Criminal  Law— Entr\-  is  the  unlawful  making  one's  way  into  a 
dwelling  or  other  house,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  a  crime  therein. 

Evidence — All  means  by  which  any  alleged  matter  of  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  is  submitted  to  investigation,  is  established  or  disproved. 

Experts — Witnesses  who  testify  in  regard  to  some  professional  or  technical 
matter  arising  in  the  case,  and  who  are  permitted  to  give  their  opinions 
as  to  such  matter  on  account  of  their  special  training,  skill,  or  familiaritx 
with  it. 

Explosive — An\"  substance  whose  decomposition  or  combustion  is  generated 
with  such  rapidit\   that  it  can  be  used  for  blasting  or  for  firearms. 
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False  Iniprisonnient — Consists  in  the  unlawful  dentention  of  the  person 
of  another,  for  an\-  length  of  time,  whereby  he  is  deprived  of  his  per- 
sonal liberty- 
Felony — A  crime  of  a  gia\er  or  more  atrocious  nature  tlian  those  designated 
as  misdemeanors. 

Foetus — An  unborn  child. 

Forgery — The  falsely  making  or  materialK'  altering  with  intent  to  defraud 
anv  writing  which,  if  genuine,  might  apparently  be  of  legal  efficac)^  or 
the  foundation  of  a  legal  liability. 

Fraud — Some  deceitful  practice  or  willful  device,  resorted  to  with  intent 
to  deprive  another  of  his  right,  or  in  some  manner  to  do  him  an  injury. 

Fugitive  from  Justice — A  person  who,  having  committed  a  crime,  fled 
from  the  state  or  countrv  where  it  was  committed,  in  order  to  evade 
arrest  and  escape  justice. 

Gambling  Device — A  machine,  implement,  or  contrivance  of  any  kind  for 
the  pla\'ing  of  an  unlawful  game  of  chance  or  hazard. 

Gambling,  Gaming — An  agreement  between  two  or  more  persons  to  play 
together  at  a  game  of  chance  for  a  stake  or  wager  which  is  to  become 
the  propertv  of  the  winner,  and  to  which  all  contribute.  In  general  the 
words,  "gaming"  and  "gambling"  in  statutes,  are  similar  in  meaning. 

Homicide — The  act  of  a  human  being  in  taking  awa\'  the  life  of  another 
human  being.  Homicide  is  not  necessarily  a  crime.  ]iistij\ahle:  Killing 
intentionallv  but  without  any  evil  design,  and  under  such  circumstances 
of  necessity  or  duty  as  render  the  act  proper  and  relieve  the  party  from 
anv  shadow  of  blame.  Excusable:  The  killing  of  a  human  being  either 
bv  misadventure  or  in  self-defense.  Felonious:  The  wrongful  killing  of 
a  human  being,  of  an\^  age  or  either  sex  without  justification  or  excuse 
in  law. 

Immoral — Contrarv  to  good  morals,  inconsistent  with  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples of  moralitw 

Immunity — Exemption,  as  from  serving  in  an\-  office  or  performing  duties 
which  the  law  generalK-  requires  other  citizens  to  perform. 

Incest — The  crime  of  sexual  intercourse  or  cohabitation  between  a  man 
and  woman  who  are  related  to  each  other  within  the  degrees  wherein 
marriage  is  prohibited  by  law. 

Indictment — An  accusation  in  writing  found  and  presented  by  a  Grand 
Jurv,  legallv  convoked  and  sworn,  to  the  court  in  which  it  is  impaneled, 
charging  that  a  person  therein  named  has  done  some  act  or  been  guilty 
of  some  omission,  which,  by  law,  is  a  public  offense,  punishable  on 
indictment. 
Information — An  accusation  in  the  nature  of  an  indictment,  from  which 
it  differs  onlv  in  being  presented  by  a  competent  public  officer  on  his 
oath  of  office,  instead  of  a  Grand  Jury  on  their  oath. 
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Injunction — Is  a  writ  or  order  requiring  a  person  to  refrain  from  a  par- 
ticular act. 

Inquest — The  inquiry  bv  a  coroner,  termed  a  "coroner's  inquest'  into  the 
manner  of  the  death  of  anv  one  who  has  been  slain  or  has  died  sud- 
denly or  in  prison. 

Insanity — Unsoundness  of  mind,  madness,  mental  alienation  or  derange- 
ment. 

Insolvent — One  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  debts;  one  who  is  not  solvent;  one 
who  has  not  means  or  propert\'  sufficient  to  pav  his  debts. 

Intent — Purpose,  formulated  design,  a  resolve  to  do  or  forbear  a  particular 
act. 

Intimidation — Unlawful  coercion,  duress,  putting  in  fear. 

Judgment — The  official  and  authentic  decision  of  a  court  of  justice  upon 
the  respective  rights  and  claims  of  the  parties  to  an  action. 

Jurisdiction — The  power  to  hear  and  deteimine  a  cause,  the  authority  by 
which  judicial  officers  take  cognizance  of  and  decide  causes. 

Jury — A  certain  number  of  men,  selected  according  to  law,  and  sworn  to 
inquire  of  certain  matters  of  fact,  and  declare  the  truth  upon  e\idence 
to  be  laid  before  them. 

Kidnapping — The  term  includes  false  imprisonment  plus  the  removal  of 
the  person  to  some  other  place. 

Larceny — The  unlawful  taking  and  carrying  awa\-  of  things  personal,  with 
intent  to  deprive  the  right  owner  of  the  same. 

Liability — The  state  of  being  bound  or  obliged  in  law  or  justice  to  do,  pav, 
or  make  good  something. 

Lottery — A  lottery  is  any  scheme  for  the  disposal  or  distribution  of  property 
by  chance  among  persons  who  have  paid,  or  promised  to  pa\-  an\'  valu- 
able consideration  for  the  chance  of  obtaining  such  propert\'. 

Malfeasance — The  wrongful  or  unjust  doing  of  some  act  which  the  doer 
has  no  right  to  perform,  or  which  he  has  stipulated  b\-  contract  not 
to  do. 

Malice — The  doing  of  a  wrongful  act  intentionalh',  without  just  cause  or 
excuse. 

Malicious  Injury — An  injur\-  committed  against  a  person  at  the  prompting 
of  malice  or  hatred  towards  him,  or  done  spitefulK-  or  wantonly. 

Manslaughter — The  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  being  without  malice, 
either  express  or  implied,  and  without  anv  mixture  of  deliberation  what- 
ever. Voluntary  Manslauglitcr:  Manslaughter  committed  voluntarily 
upon  a  sudden  heat  of  the  passions.  Involuntary  Manslaughter:  Is 
where  a  person  in  committing  an  unlawful  act  not  felonious  or  tending 
to  great  bodib'  harm,  or  in  committing  a  lawful  act  without  proper 
caution  or  requisite  skill,  unguardedly  or  undesignedly  kills  another. 
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Mayhem — The  act  of  uiilawfulK-  and  violently  depriving  another  of  the  use 
of  such  of  his  members  as  may  render  him  less  able,  in  fighting,  either 
to  defend  himself  or  annov  his  adversary. 

Minor — An  infant  or  person  who  is  under  the  age  of  legal  competence. 

Misdemeanor — A  general  name  for  criminal  offense  of  every  sort,  punish- 
able bv  indictment  or  special  proceedings,  which  do  not  in  law  amount 
to  the  grade  of  felonx'. 

Misfeasance — A  misdeed  or  trespass.  The  improper  performance  of  some 
act  which  main  ma\'  ]a\\fu]!\'  do. 

Mob — An  assemblage  of  man\-  people,  acting  in  a  violent  and  disorderly 
manner  def\ing  the  law  and  committing  or  threatening  to  commit, 
depredations  upon  property  or  violence  to  persons. 

Motive — The  inducement,  cause,  or  reason  why  a  thing  is  done. 

Murder — The  unlawful  killing  of  a  human  being,  in  the  peace  of  the  people, 
bv  a  person  of  sound  memor\  and  discretion,  with  malice  aforethought 
either  express  or  implied. 

Negligence — The  omission  to  do  something  which  a  reasonable  man,  guided 
hv  those  ordinar\-  considerations  which  ordinarily  regulate  human  af- 
fairs, would  do,  or  the  doing  of  something  which  a  reasonable  and 
prudent  man  would  not  do. 

Nuisance — Class  of  wrongs  that  arise  from  the  unreasonable,  unwarrant- 
able, or  unlawful  use  b\'  a  person  of  his  own  property,  either  real  or 
personal,  or  from  his  own  improper,  indecent,  or  unlawful  personal 
conduct,  working  an  obstruction  of  or  injury  to  the  right  of  another 
or  of  the  public  and  producing  material  annoyance,  inconvenience, 
discomfort,  or  hurt. 

Obscene — Offensive  to  common  sense  of  decencx"  and  modesty  of  commu- 
nitv,  and  tends  to  suggest  or  arouse  sexual  desii-es  or  thoughts  in  minds 
of  those  who  mav  be  depraved  or  corrupted  thereby. 

Opinion  in  Evidence— Conchision  drawn  b\'  a  witness  from  facts  some  of 
which  are  known  to  him  and  others  assumed,  or  drawn  from  facts 
which,  though  lending  probabilitx  to  the  interference,  do  not  e\'ol\e 
it  bv  a  process  of  absolutelx .  Statement  by  Judge:  The  statement  by  a 
judge  or  court  of  the  decision  reached  in  regard  to  a  cause  tried  or 
argued  before  them,  expounding  the  law  as  applied  to  the  case,  and 
detailing  the  reasons  upon  which  the  judogment  is  based. 

Overt  Act — An  overt  act  essential  to  establish  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime 
is  an  act  done  to  carr\-  out  the  intention,  and  it  must  be  such  as  would 
naturallv  effect  that  result  unless  prevented  b\'  some  extraneous  cause. 

Pander — To  cater  to  the  gratification  of  the  lust  of  another. 

Parole — A  conditional  release,  condition  being  that,  if  prisoner  makes  good, 
he  will  receive  an  absolute  discharge  from  balance  of  sentence,  but,  if 
he  does  not,  he  will  be  returned  to  serve  unexpired  time. 
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Plaintiff — A  person  who  brings  an  action;  the  partv  who  complains  or  sues 
in  a  personal  action  and  is  so  named  on  the  record. 

Probation — Allowing  a  person  convicted  of  some  minor  offense  to  go  at 
large  under  a  suspension  of  sentence,  dvuing  good  behavior,  and 
generally  under  the  supervision  or  guardianship  of  a  "probation  officer." 

Proof — An\'  fact  or  circumstance  which  leads  the  mind  to  the  affirmative 
or  negative  of  anv  proposition  constitutes  "proof." 

Property — Propertv  is  ownership;  the  unrestricted  and  exclusive  right  to 
a  thing;  the  right  to  dispose  of  a  thing  in  everv  legal  wav,  to  possess 
it,  to  use  it,  and  to  exclude  every  one  else  from  interfering  with  it. 
Real  Property:  Land,  and  generally,  whatever  is  erected  or  growing 
upon  or  affixed  to  land.  Personal  Property:  In  general  sense,  "personal 
propertv"  includes  ever\'thing  that  is  the  subject  of  ownership,  not 
coming  under  denomination  of  real  estate. 

Prosecuting  Witness — The  private  person  upon  whose  complaint  or  in- 
formation a  criminal  accusation  is  founded  and  whose  testimonv  is 
mainlv  relied  on  to  secure  a  conviction  at  the  trial. 

Prosecution — A  criminal  action;  a  proceeding  instituted  and  carried  on  by 
due  course  of  law,  before  a  competent  tribunal,  for  the  piupose  of 
determining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  person  charged  with  a  crime. 

Proximate  Cause — That  which,  in  a  natural  and  continuous  sequence, 
unbroken  b\'  an  efficient  intervening  cause,  produces  the  injury  and 
without  which  the  result  would  not  have  occurred. 

Quasi — This  term  is  used  in  legal  phraseologv  to  indicate  that  one  subject 
resembles  another  with  which  it  is  compared,  in  certain  characteristics, 
but  that  there  are  also  intrinsic  differences  between  them. 

Ransom — A  sum  paid  or  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the  redemption  of  captured 
propert\'. 

Rape — The  unlawful  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by  a  man  forcibly 
and  against  her  will. 

Real  Evidence — Evidence  furnished  b\'  things  themselves  on  view  or 
inspection  as  distinguished  from  a  description  of  them  bv  the  mouth 
of  a  witness. 

Replevin — A  personal  action  brought  to  recover  possession  of  goods  unlaw- 
fullv  taken  .  .  .  the  validitx  of  which  taking  it  is  the  mode  of  con- 
testing, if  the  part\'  from  whom  the  goods  were  taken  wishes  to  have 
them  back  in  specie. 

Riot — A  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace  b\'  three  persons  or  more, 
assembling  together  of  their  own  authorit\  with  an  intent  mutually  to 
assist  each  other  against  an\'  who  shall  oppose  them,  in  the  execution 
of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature. 
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Search-Warrant — An  order  in  writing,  issued  by  a  magistrate,  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  directed  to  a  sheriff  .  .  .  commanding  him  to  search  a 
specified  house,  shop,  or  other  premises,  for  personal  property  alleged 
to  have  been  stolen  or  for  unlawful  goods  and  to  bring  the  same,  when 
found,  before  the  magistrate. 
Self-defense — The  protection  of  one's  person  or  property  against  some 
injur\-  attempted  1)\  another.  An  excuse  for  the  use  of  force  in  resisting 
an  attack  on  the  person. 
Slander — Oral  defamation;  the  speaking  of  false  w  ords  concerning  another, 

wherebx-  injury  results  to  his  reputation. 
Statute — An  act  of  the  legislature;  a  particular  law  enacted  and  established 
b\    the  will  of  the  legislative  department  of  government;  the  written 
will  of  the  legislature,  solemnly  expressed  according  to  the  forms  neces- 
sar\  to  constitute  it  the  law  of  the  state. 
Statute  of  Limitations — A  statute  prescribing  limitations  to  the  right  of 

action  on  certain  described  causes  of  action. 
Subornation  of  Perjury — The  offense  of  procuring  another  to  take  such  a 

false  oath  as  would  constitute  perjury  in  the  principal. 
Summons — Under  code  procedure  a  summons  is  not  process,  but  is  a  notice 
to  defendant  that  an  action  against  him  has  been  commenced  and  that 
judgment  will  be  taken  against  him  if  he  fails  to  answer  the  complaint. 
Testimony — Evidence  given  by  a  competent  witness,  under  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  evidence  derived  from  writings  and  other 
soiux-es. 
Threat — A  declaration  of  one's  purpose  or  intention  to  work  injury  to  the 
person,  propert\-,  or  rights  of  another,  with  a  view  of  restraining  such 
person's  freedom  of  action. 
Treason — The  offense  of  attempting  b\-  overt  acts  to  o\erthrow  the  go\ern- 
ment  of  the  state  to  which  the  offender  owes  allegiance;  or  of  betraying 
the  state  into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  power. 
Trespass — In  the  stiictest  sense,  an  entry  on  another's  ground,  without  a 
lawful  authorit\-,  and  doing  some  damage  however  inconsiderable,  to 
his  real  property. 
Unlawful — That  which  is  contrary  to  law  or  unauthorized  by  law. 
Vajiabond — One  that  wanders  about  and  has  no  certain  dwelling,  an  idle 

fellow. 
Venue — The  countv  in  which  an  action  or  prosecution  is  brought  for  trial. 

and  which  is  to  furnish  the  panel  of  jurors. 
Verdict — The  formal  and  unanimovis  decision  or  finding  made  by  a  jury, 
impaneled  and  sworn  for  the  trial  of  a  cause  and  reported  to  the  court 
(and  accepted  bv  it)  upon  the  matters  or  questions  dul\-  submitted  to 
them  upon  the  trial. 
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Warrant — A  writ  or  precept  from  a  competent  authority  in  pursuance  of 
law,  directing  the  doing  of  an  act  and  addressed  to  an  officer  or  person 
competent  to  do  the  act,  and  affording  him  protection  from  damages, 
if  he  does  it. 

Warrant  of  Arrest — A  written  order  issued  and  signed  bv  a  magistrate, 
directed  to  a  peace  officer  or  some  other  person  specially  named,  and 
commanding  him  to  arrest  the  body  of  a  person  named  in  it,  who  is 
accused  of  an  offense. 

Witness — A  person  who  has  knowledge  of  an  event.  A  person  whose 
declaration  under  oath  is  received  as  evidence  for  an\'  pui-pose,  whether 
such  declaration  be  made  on  oral  examination  or  by  deposition  or 
affidavit. 
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local  and  guest,  27 
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Intelligence,  164 

how  measured,  164 
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K 
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Letter  of  deficiency,  192,  193 
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M 
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Mutual  help  plan,  26 

N 
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O 
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advantages.  111 
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If  you,  like  the  author,  wish  to 
see  America's  f-  ot  young 
men  selected  :--  become  the 
world's  best  educated  police 
officers,  then  this  book  ^  -  for 
you.  It  is  the  FJZ  ^  AND 
ONLY  TEXT  DEVOTED  TO 
THE  ESSENTIAL  PROPOSI- 
TION OF  ASSISTING  THE 
POLICE  TEACHER  BY  EX- 
PLAINING THE  RUDIMENTS 
OF  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 
IN  TERMS  OF  POLICE  IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Officer  Frost  is  no  armchair 
philosopher  .  He  is  one  of 
"Chicago's  Finest"  who  has 
dedicated  himself  to  police 
education  with  a  view  to  better 
service  and  pr  ote  ction  to 
American  society  at  large.  A 
deep-rooted  practicality  is 
readily  discernible  in  his 
theories  and  r  e  se  ar  ch  .  He 
writes  with  the  authority  of 
first-hand  acquaintance  with 
the  varied  and  complex  aspects 
of  police  work. 

An  ideal  reference  text  for: 

•  THE      POLICE      ADMINIS- 
TRATOR 

•THE   POLICE   EDUCATOR 

•  THE  POLICE  PERSONNEL 
EXECUTIVE 

•  THE   POLICE   STUDENT 

"The  struggle  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  raise  its  standards 
and  earn  the  right  to  the  term 
'profession'  has  been  a  long, 
difficult  and  continuous  one. 
The  gains  which  have  been 
made  toward  achieving  the 
goal  are  the  results,  chiefly, 
of  one  factor.  That  factor  is 
training . ' '  —  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
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